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Preface 

It has been -well said in the preface to the Lives of the 
Lindsays that " Every family should have a record of 
its own. Each has its peculiar spirit running' through 
the whale line, and in more or less development, percepti- 
ble in every generation. We do not love our kindred for 
their glory or their genius, but for their domestic affec- 
tions and private virtues. An affectionate regard to 
their memory is natural to the heart ; it is an emotion 
totally distinct from pride — an ideal love. Our ances- 
tors, it is true, are denied to our personal acquaintance, 
but the light they shed during their lives survives within 
their tombs, and will reward our search if we explore 
them." 

Encouraged by these wise words, I am emboldened to 
lay before the public the results of my researches into 
the lives of the women who, by their industry, their cour- 
age, and their piety, helped to create a colony in the 
New World, and I have followed out the history {as far 
as was possible) to their descendants of the third and 
fourth generation. The information contained in this 
volume was culled from various sources, many of them 
not open to the public, such as private family papers to 
which I have fortunately had access, and some of which 



Pre£ux 

/ luid inherited^ they having been Iain aside by an older 
member of the family with the view of compiling a 
family history^ which was never accomplished. Family 
traditions have been used which have always been given 
for what they are worth cmd always noted^ histories 
were consulted that have been long out of prints and are 
now to be found only on the back shelves of some old- 
fashioned library, as well as thou that are commonly 
known and of ten consulted by the public. All of these I 
have woven into a web. If the pattern is not clear, or 
the colors are not properly assorted, it must be excused, 
as being the work of a woman, done in a womanly way, 
from a woman s point of view. 

History is generally written by men, who dwell on 
politics, wars, and the exploits of their sex. Household 
affairs, women s infiuence, social customs and manners, 
are seldom chronicled, and are only to be discovered 
underlying what are deemed the important events of 
life, more by inference than from anything that is 
equally written about them. 

This conglomerate history of the lives of the dauus of 
ManaJuX'ta has been compiled with infinite difficulty, 
owing to the scanty data that have been preserved con- 
ceming them. It was customary to destroy all letters 
that dealt with family life, particularly anything con- 
cerning the women of the family, as if in their lives and 
daily occupations there was something to be ashamed of 



IWmmus cf lett4TS wad trmmks full of bumdUs of old 
papers kaT€ betm preserz^d im wtanj famulits^ bmt im mil 
thou tkai I kaT>e Uberumslj studied^ I haxx moi fommd 
tmore tkam aiomt m dostm arittrm fy scvuuw / imt those 
zc^rre filled with imterestimg- details,, and were far tmore 
T^alMoiie to the historiam thorn those of the mien of the 
daj„ which were om dry hisimess affairs that mtight have 
been ofimportmmee at the tiwu^ but are of mo rwArr mow^ 
amd muiie ome womder why thij were preserved Amtomg 
themt are somufimus provotimg^ referemces tofamdly of* 
fairs that excite the curiosity without gratifyimg it^ al- 
though there mtust have beem as muieA to say of the womiem 
tf the past as there is of the sxvNcnv ofthepresemt or of 
the future. The life of the ** Goede Vromw of Mamm^ 
ha-la ** was written between tht lines of contemporameoms 
history ; I have merely taJken the liberty of placing' her in 
the foreground with the men of the day in shadow as 
her background thereby throwing her into strong reliefs 
instead of {as is usualfy done) reversing the process. 

The k)ots that I have consulted eare : Pkriiems im 
England. Holland and America ; Macamlays Essays^ 
iValpole^s Letters to Sir Horace Mann, Documumis 
Relating to the Colonial History of the State of New9 
l>t Ufe of Bishop Berkeley. Diary of William 
PpuJkon. Settlement of the fews in North Amurica^ 
Early Maryland^ Queens of American Society^ Old Kew 
England Town. Impressions of America^ Memoir of an 
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American Lady^ Historic Tale of Olden Tinus^ Klams 
TravelSy Voyages of de Vries^ Five Indian Nations^ 
Letters on Smitlis History of New York^ Calendar of 
Dutch Manuscript, Calendar of Wills, New York, Old 
New York, Old New York and Trinity Church, New 
York Genealogical Record, Manual of the Common Coun- 
cil of New York, the histories of New York, viz,: Val- 
entin/s, Dunlofs, BrodhecuTs, Booths, LanUis, Hunfs^ 
Francis s, Denton* s, Watson's, Knight's, local histories of 
Putnam County, Dutchess County, Westchester County, 
Norwalk, Fairfield, Pennsylvania, Rhinebeck, Long IsU 
and, Newtown, Flushing, Flat bush, St at en Island, AU 
bany ; Documents of Colonial History, Records of North 
America, Family Records and Events, Huguenot Fam- 
ily, Biography of the Lewis Family, The Van Rensse- 
laer s of the Manor of Rensselaerswyck, Annals of the 
Family of the Van Rensselaers, Historical Gleanings, 
Lion Gardiner and His Descendants, Winthrofs History 
of His Time, The Family of Bolton, Registers of the Old 
Dutch Church at Kingston, Records of the Old Lhitch 
Churchy New York; Records of the French Church, New 
York; Original Lists^ McKean Family ; Cutfs Genealogy, 
Todd Family, History of Harlem, New Jersey Archives, 
Newspaper Extracts, New York as It Was, Joumed of a 
Voyage to New York, i6yg; Memoir of Sir William Al- 
exander, Life of Lord Stirling, Life of Major-General 
William Alexander, Sixth Earl of Stirling, etc. 
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Mary Van CkHtlandt, m. 

Peter Jay. 
Froderick Van Oortlandt, 

m. Franoea Jay. 



Frederick Phillipse, m., 
1796. Joanna Brockholst 



Annekje PhilUpae, m. j Anna French, m. David 



PhOip French. 

Adolphoa PhiUipee, 
Rombont PhiUipee, 0. 



Van Home. 



B 



Henry Beekman, 
Jane de Loper. 



^ m. j ^i.5?*7J5??5SJ^ 5J* (Margaret Beekman, m. 
^ 1 ^SSid??S?K^ ^SeSLivingBton^j;. 



Gerard Beekman ( William Beekman, m., Oc- 
m. Magdalen a { tober 11, 1707, Catharine ' 
Abeel. ( Peten de la Nqy. 

Johannea Beekman, 
m. A b j e Law- 



Cornelia Beekman. m. 

William Walton. 
G^ard Beekman. m., 1751, 

Mary Dnyckinck. 
Jamea Beekman. m., Octo* 

ber. 1708, Jane Keteltaa. 



NoTB.— A aero (0) indlcatee that the peraon left no descendanta. 



:ii 



f Sarm Jomb, bl. /sw Ml 
Dr. Ham Kkntode; 
m^ Sytanbar j U MS t, 

.Jalyia, lMi»Bbat 



Hns Kkntode. m. Jane^ 



Boelof Kientcda. m., 187% 
Bin Alberta BooHu 

BhiMlina Kleratode. m. PM- 
Bajard. 

I EJacatodBu m. Badiel 
Kip. 

Oifthariiie Kkntode. m. Jo- 
hanntt Kip* 

Baclid Kleratoda. m. Will- 
iam TiOer. 

JacolNia Kieratede. m. 



*9 



a. 



i Hdena Vao Bnisb. m.. Xaj 
t6. 168a, Tonia de Ki^. 
Anna Van BroKh. m. An- 



ibi 



m. 
a.. March 
Van 



Catharine Van Bnigh, m. 
Hendrick Van Rwnaariaer. 
Johannaa Van Bnigfa. •. 

Fe tor Va n Bnigfa. m. Sarm 
Coyler. 

Maria Van Bragfa. BL Steph- 
en BIchard. 



) 



Van Bnigfa. 

PhlHp Uring- 

aCtxK*' the Signer^ 



AnnekjeJi 



iwtie, 
wjntto 81 
MBgde sole, widow of 



0jmns« n. v«i 



Blandlna Bogaitk 

Bfcrardoa BogHt. 

Ty^Bofart 

OomellaBQgart. 

Anna Bogart, m. Jaeob 




I 

^ ^ QndiBi BocKCM.Ha- i Ooradina Bogvt «. BmM 
t ! kBaTdkr. I deWlnt 



di 



BQgait,lL 

BognCi VL WjMia ( Anlhowy^ 



-A 



(0) IndlcitaB that the pecaon left BO 



The Goede Vrouw of Mana-ha-ta 

ary 1, 1609, and peeped over the island of Sewan-ha-ka 
at that of Mana-ha-ta, and sank behind the "Great 
Bocks of Wiehocken,'* beamed on a peaceful scene of 
forests, river, and streams, in strong contrast to the 
piles of stone and brick that now entomb those once 
lovely islands. 

When Hendrick Hudson, an adventurous captain in 
the employment of the Dutch East India Company of 
Holland, sailed into the beautiful bay into which emp- 
tied the waters of three great rivers that were after- 
ward named the Hudson, Hackensack, and Passaic, he 
found tribes of red men, quietly pursuing their voca- 
tions of hunting and fishing. The " Wilde Menschen " 
(as the voyagers called the inhabitants) welcomed the 
new-comers, while regarding them with awe, as they 
believed them to be gods from another world, and, eager 
to be rid of their unwelcome visitors, hastened to point 
out the channels of the Mohicanehuck Biver to the ad- 
venturous navigator of de Halve Maen, who explored 
the great stream as far as tide- water, and satisfied him- 
self that it was not the passage to Asia, of which he 
was in search. He therefore returned to Holland, with 
a cargo of skins received in barter with the Wilden, and 
reported to his employers his discovery of a mighty 
land, inhabited by red men, where the rivers teemed 
with fish and the forests with beasts covered with furs 
of uncommon beauty and richness. 

These peltries were valuable commodities in the 
eyes of the directors of the great East India Com- 



Two Dutch Colonies in America 

Hafeirick Hndsoo ind the WUde Meiisdieii--T1ie First Tndcn at Mm- 
In-ci—lnian Castle of Lnp-faaw-ach-luns— <Ik>vam da Vemzzaoo 
—Fort Onn^e—Dier Heer Van Rfiwsrtvr— College of XDL— The 
Fttroons — The Laws Reguhtinf Purdiase — The CokMuzatioo of 
Mana-hi^ in l624~Piirdnse of the Island— Erection of a Fort— 
Dmration of the Name— Dr. Denton, the English Author, and Died- 
rich Cnickcrtocker— Provisioo for the Comforts of the Settlers— 
The Attdvife and the Kranck-besoeckers. 

EABLY in tlie seTenteenth oentmy two Dutch ocdo- 
nies were planted in America that were destined to 
become the comer-stones of a great, free, and indepen- 
dent conntzy. One of them was founded with but little 
encouragement or support from any established gOTem- 
ment» notwithstanding which a rich and extensive plan- 
tatioQ was created, that was soon self-supporting, and 
owed its birth and prosperity to the bounty of a gentle- 
man of Holland; the other plantation was founded by 
a rich ccxporationy and the two were bound by ties of 
common interests. These two settlements were the 
colony of Bensselaerswyck, at the head-waters of the 
Hudson BiTer, and that of the West India Company, on 
the island of Mana-ha-ta. The sun that rose on Janu- 
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hiB master, the French king. The Dutch were qtdte 
nnconscioas of this fact, and established themselves 
qtdetly on the site of the present city of Albany and 
called their tiny embankment Fort Orange. 

This post was established at the instance of one of 
the principal directors of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, der Heer Eiliaen Van Bensselaer, who also advo* 
cated the formation of a new '' College," as a branch of 
the original company, that should be charged with the 
control of affiEors in the western continent. The East 
India Company therefore instituted the College of XIX., 
and Eiliaen Van Bensselaer became a member of it 
and by the college was appointed one of nine com- 
missioners to manage the corporation. These coun- 
cillors were members of the original company, assumed 
the title of the West India Company, and were clothed 
with full authority to undertake the plantation of colo- 
nies on the western continent, not only by the East 
India society, but also by the government of the States 
(General of Holland, as had already been done by their 
association in the East. 

Only men of wealth and of the highest known integ- 
rity and burghers in their own right were eligible for 
this trust, which carried the grave responsibility of 
creating a government in the New World, and it is to 
them that we owe the original of all the best and wis- 
est laws of this country that, after the Dutch colonies 
were annexed by the English, were permitted to survive. 
These laws were culled from those of Holland, at that 
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time the most ^liighteiied and cnhiTmtod ooimtiy of 
Eozope. 

Th« Cclkgi? of XIX. proTided for a landed and baio> 
nial aristocraoT in the New World, theiebj fijUowing the 
costoni of the vlaj^ when a title was bonie bj all per- 
sons owning impoitant estates^ the pn^xietofs of which 
took their surname from the land the j owned. XTnder 
this proTisioQ all porchaseis of large tracts of land 
were granted the title of patroon, a title which was 
analogoQs to that of the old feadal banws; bat the 
patnxms of America were, in fact, to be reigning mon- 
archs^ with foil power over the lires of their subjects^ 
with armies under their command, fighting under their 
banner, and bearing their arms, colors, and ingjgnijfc^ 
Courts of justice were to be held in the name of the 
patroon, from whose dictates there was no appeaL 

It was decreed bj the College of XIX. that, as the 
patroon was bound bv the terms of purchase to colo- 
nize in America at his own expense, the peo{de sent 
across the ocean, under these terms, should ac^oiowl- 
edge themselT«>s as his sub jecisy and thej were to be re- 
quired to take an oath of f caltj and allegiance to him ; 
while the patroon was caUed on to acknowledge foaltj 
to iKXie but the States General of Holland. 

The college also determined to coloniae on their own 
aeeoont and {dace a plantation at the most adrantage- 
ous qpot thej could selects and their choice fell on the 
tslaikl of Mana-ha-ta, for which a code of laws was abo 
{caofted similar to those gOTeming the patroonships^ 
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As soon as these measures were complete, manors were 
offered for sale, but only to members of their own so- 
ciety. 

A niunber of their manors were sold^ but only two 
members of the confederacy f ofilled the conditions of 
the pnrchase^ and the rights of goyeming the property 
therefore reverted to the company, and only one of the 
original patroons, der Heer ELiliaen Van Bensselaer, 
founded a family in the New World, and was created 
Patroon of the Manor of Bensselaerswyck by patent 
dated June 7, 1629. 

The first shipload of settlers came to America in 
1624, commanded by Captain May. Eight men and one 
woman, named Catelina de Trico, landed on Mana-ha- 
ta, while the rest of the voyagers proceeded to Fort 
Orange. Two years afterward, on May 6, 1626, Peter 
Minoit, the governor sent by the West India Company 
to take charge of the colony, purchased the island from 
the tribe of Mana-ha-ta, and at once proceeded to erect 
a block-honse, surrounded by red cedar palisadoes, close 
to the traders' huts, and on the point of the island called 
by the Wilden " Capsey," or " The place of safe-land- 
ing.'* These rocks have long since disappeared under 
what is now known as the Battery Park of New York, 
and the Whitehall, Bowling Green, Bridge, and State 
Streets pass over the site. The ground occupied by the 
fort is now covered by a row of houses facing north 
and overlooking the Bowling Green. 

There has been a strange misapprehension on the 
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part of historians^ who have blindly followed a mistake 
made by an English writer of little authority^ who de- 
clared that the word Mana-ha-ta signified an orgie^ and 
that it had been given by the savage inhabitants to the 
island to commemorate a grand revel held there by the 
sailors of de Halve Maen, overlooking the fact that 
the tribe which Uved on the island was known to its 
neighbors by that title long before de Halve Maen 
sailed into the harbor. 

As early as 1670 a native of the colony, a student 
and minister of the Gospel, by the name of Daniel Den- 
ton, wrote "A Brief Belation of New York," and pointed 
out the mistake into which his brother historian had 
fallen. Dr. Denton had lived among the wild men 
from childhood, and was well acquainted with the Al- 
gonquin dialect, and he scoffs at the statement made by 
the superficial foreigner, that Mana-ha-ta or Manhattoes 
or Manhattan, as the word was variously spelled, bore 
the interpretation given to it, and states, '' in that lan- 
guage drunkenness or orgie is termed kee-wash-kwa- 
bee,"and points out the impossibility of deriving Mana- 
ha-ta from that word. Dr. Denton also declares that 
there was no evidence to support the assertion that the 
name was intended to refer to any feast or drunken 
revel, and no historical proof that the aborigines and 
the sailors held a feast together on the island. There 
is more than a shrewd suspicion that the scribbling 
traveller was deceived by a jocose remark made by a 
townsman to mislead him, and that he recorded impres- 
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BioDS without taking tlie trouble to verify them. This 
is the more to be regrctt«d, ns other historians have 
blindly copied the tale which has given the name of 
Mnna-ha-ta an unworthy significatiou. They might 
have followed, with as much reason, the statements of 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, who was convinced that the 
name originated in a custom among the squaws, of wear- 
ing their husbands' hats, aud " hence arose the appella- 
tion of Man-hat-on, hrst given to the Indians and 
afterward to the islaud ; " and this odd deiivation 
for the name la rather more pleasing than the inter- 
pratatiou other writers have giveu it, aud quite as 
authentic. 

Immediately after the erection of the fort, a line of 
polisadoes was thrown across the island from the East 
to the Hudson Kiver, a horse-mill was located on what 
is now South William Street, near Pearl, and its loft 
was arranged as a place of worship. Brick-kilns and 
lime-kilns were established, saw-mills erected, and the 
company made every provision in its power for the well- 
being of its subjects. A midwife by the name of Maryje 
Jaua (or Jonas) was sent to the colony, and also two 
men, by name Sebastian Janseu Crol and Jan Huyck, 
the "Kranck-bosoeckers," or "Sick Men's Comforters," 
who were ordered to nurse and doctor tlic injured, and 
also conduct prayer-meetings, read the Biblo, and look 
after the welfare and morals of the community. 

Under these wise provisions the lands inside the 
stookadea were soon occupied by sturdy Dutchmen and 
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Omr Troawen^and thus the nucleus of a thriTing settle- 
ment was planted on one of the most beautiful spots in 
the worid, and which went by the name of the Cokmie 
oi the New Ketheriands. 



II 

Women of the Seventeenth Century 

Education of the Dutch Women— Queen Elizabeth and the Hollanders — 
Industries of the Housewife — New Flowers in America — Pioneer 
Women — The Servants of the West India Company — Serving- 
maids—Mesdames Van der Donck and Varleth. 

HISTOEIANS chronicle the valor and hardihood of 
the settlers of a new conntry, and dwell on the 
exploits of the male sex, but they seldom refer to the 
stoical endurance and capability of the female emi- 
grants, although, without the gentle sex, the life of a 
pioneer would be almost unendurable. 

To the heroism and thrift of the Dutch women who 
ventured to America, the wealth and prosperity of the 
colony were largely due. It has often been said that 
the position occupied by the wife and mother throws 
the most light on the civilization of a people, and it is 
a well-authenticated fact that the women of the Dutch 
Netherlands of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
were more highly educated, better protected by the 
laws of the country, and held a more prominent posi- 
tion, than any of their contemporaries. 

Holland was the only country in which girls received 
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the same eilocatioii as bovs^ and shared their studies ; 
until the bitter were old enough to select a trade or 
}>rvA?ssion for themselves when the K^vmer wei« with- 
driwn fiom ^''hool and carvfullv tnuuod in household 
duiio& While England, France^ Spain, Germanv, and 
I:&1t ivstiained their girls and treated them as tojs; 
denied them eilociition and prevented their indepen- 
dence« the men of the Dotch Bepnhlio of two centuries 
azKl a half ago r>LHX^:nized the eqoalitr of their women, 
ednct^ed them to fill responsible pi^^tions. and encour- 
aged them to oultivale a love for liter^ature^ painting, 
and music, a course which made the women of that 
daj quite equal in intelligence and refinement to those 
of the ninetet'nth centurv. 

The cv^nifists and adornments^ of the homes in Hol- 
land fciT exceeded tho^ erf anv other countrv, Ther 
w^je filled with handsome fumituie and pictures. The 
i:crd>eis and their wives woi^ rich silks, s^fttins. and 
oeher stuffs, trimmed with fur and lace* Thev loved 
Kx4:s and knew their value, auil ha^l them handsomelv 
bocni in wood and leAther^ clas[x^ with silver and 
gold. 

Qaeen Elixaheth despised the stuivly Dutch burghers. 

and cftDed them **base mechanicals.'* and wv^uld not 

c?wlit the rt^iXNTts that rvached ht>r oars of the luxuries 

aa.! Tvfinemenis of their homes, which far exceevled her 

v>wii surroondings. It wns ui^ ur.til the avve^^idon of 

iTbaries H. to the thxwne of £ug)ai2vl that the }>alaccs of 

the king wore a comforsablo, home-like air. and this was 
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doe to Lis haTing lived the greater pait of his life in 
Holland, whence he imported the laxnrieB thai he had 
been accostomed to have when residing in that oonntij. 

The housewife was the manufacturer d the daj, and 
mider her own tool piodnced all the necessanes for 
familT nse, soch as clothing and food. 

Placed on a desert island, a Dutch woman of the 
seTenieenth ce n tniy was capaUe of mating for heiself 
eTeirihing needfol to s upp o rt life. All oidinaij cook- 
ing was done under her immediate s up e rin tendence, but 
it was her hand alone that prepared delicious daJntiea 
of pastiT, presenres, and pickle& She drew perfumes 
from the flowers ol her garden bj aid of her still ; she 
saw the hops planted, gathered, dried, and brewed. 
She called herbs and simples, and omcocted medica- 
meots, and was always prepared to act as an amateur 
doctor to her household. She instructed her maids in 
carding and wearing the woollen goods for her own and 
hergood-man*s clothes, and herself spun the fine thread 
of flaxthat had been grown in her prirate garden, for 
linen shirts, towels, etc, or knit the stockii^ of the 
family. 

This coocentntion of industries rendered a Duldi 
woman self-dependent, industrious, and thrifty. On her 
judgment, prudence, and foresight ererything hinged, 
and the men of the family were entirely dependent 
cm iheir wires for clothes, drink, medicine, and food. 
BwBD in mercantile pursuits the women had a rcMoe, 
their opinions were sought and valued 
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The BeQsible ednoatioD bestowed on the women of 
HoUand quickened their jndgment, and the enlight- 
ened laws that permitted her to hold real estate, or 
cany on bnsineSB in her own name, whether single, 
married, or widowed, gave her confidence and indepen- 
dence, and it waa no uncommon thing to find women 
Tentorii^ their own savings in mercantile pursoits, 
qnite independent ot the men of the family, who never 
qaestioned the right and propriety of such proceedings. 

The pioneers of Mana-bar^ta were a few hardy traders 
who emigrated nnder the auspices of the West India 
Company of Holland, but they did not come alone. 
They were accompanied by their wives, who bravely 
undertook to create homes in the New World. These 
courageous women wore wisely encouraged to emigrate 
by the company, who looked after the interests of their 
colony in a truly patriarchal way. 

The pioneers of Mana-ha-ta were never called upon 
to struggle with wont and privation, as was the case in 
the rest of the American colonies, the first plantations 
of which were failures, the colonists generally being 
swept away by starvation. The Dntch were accustomed 
to colonize, and already had plantations on the eastern 
hemisphere when they tnmed tlieir attention to Amer- 
ica ; BO that the " India " companies understood how to 
organize and establish settlements, considered the wel- 
fare and prosperity of their servants, and arranged for 
their comfort and health with particular care. 

The ofBoers of the society selected competent per- 
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BODS to govern the colonies, and under their superin- 
tendence connfay people and iarmers were choeen as 
emigrants and induced to cross the ocean ; and one of 
the first shiploads included six families, numbering 
forty-five persons, who brought ploughs and other agri- 
cultural tools with them, bricks for building chimneja^ 
and mechanics' tools, and two skilled workmen, one a 
carpenter and the other a bricklayer. They provided 
mill-hoppers, grindstones, wheels, and sails, and also 
several houses, which were shipped in sections all ready 
to bo put together. The company selected worionen 
and craftsmen, sailors and soldiers; everything was 
wisely planned for, and done with method, and in oon- 
sequonco the colony of the New Netherlands that was 
planted at the mouth of the Hudson Biver was a model 
of its kind. 

The houses of the emigrants were not bare log huts^ 
but were at once brightened by the touch of facile fem- 
inine fingers, and converted into pleasant homes. The 
goede vrouw hung her neat lattice of leaden-sashed 
windows, with snowy curtains, made by her own hands, 
stuck a beau-pot of flowers on the ledge, set her spin- 
ning-wheel or distaff by the hearth-stone and her huge 
loom under the sloping roof of the "bock stoep.** She 
also planted before her house a garden of flowers and 
herbs, the seeds of which had probably been brought 
from Holland in one of her own capacious pockets ; and 
these soon made a material change and improvement in 
the flora of North America, as the garden strays wan- 
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deied over the conntiy ; and the women evon changed 
the landscape by planting rows of Lombordj pop- 
lani in front of eveiy stoep, which stand like Bentinols 
to pomt ont the hoases of the first Dntch setUerB, and 
these stamped the character of the inhabitants and 
betrayed their love of Patria. 

The English vesBels began to Tiut the colony of Qte 
New Netherlands, and their owners were smprised and 
dismayed to find it so independent and prosperooB. 
They hoped to find a people who would be large im- 
porters of English goods, and after the English occapo- 
tion Goremor Moore wrote, as late as 17G7, on ofGcial 
letter to the Lords of Trade on the subject, in which ho 
states that " eveiy family makes a coarse cloth called 
lindsey - wool&ey, tiie warp being of linen and tho 
woof of wool. The custom prevails through the whole 
province, and a sufficient quantity is monofocturod for 
the use of the family. Every house swarms with chil- 
dren, who are set to work as soon as they are able to 
spin and card, and as every family is famished with a 
loom, the itinerant weavers who travel about the cotm- 
tiy put a finishing-hand to the work." 

Needless to say this independence was disooiiragod 
and the T^ngHah government endeavored to prevent 
the mannfaotnre of American goods by taxing them, 
a conise of proceeding that was soccessfully resisted 
by the local legislatures. 

The families that emigrated to America ondor tho 
auspices of the West India Company were of diflcrent 
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stations of life. THiile farmers were necessary to till 
the soil, oTerseers were required to superintend these 
laborers. Soldiers required officers, and trading-lioiiaes 
needed properly educated merchants, and as the heads 
of each department were generaUy relations or friends 
of the rich Amsterdam merchants who composed the 
West India Company, they naturally were cultiTated 
persons of good standing in their own country. 

The wives who accompanied their husbands to the 
New World were always attended by their maids, who 
were bound to lender service for a given term of yean 
in return for their free passage to the New World. But 
buxom females were at a premium in the colony, not 
only as servants but as wives ; for it was not every man 
who had emigrated with a helpmate, and one of the 
chief trials of the colonists* vrives was the loss of their 
carefully trained maids, who were enticed from their 
service before the term contracted for had expired. 

This circumstance is amusingly shown in the official 
documents of the colony. In a record dated Monday, 
September 15, 1653, Hans Fromer demanded that 
*' Mme. Anna Van der Donck shall give lawful reason 
why she forbid the bond of matrimony between him and 
Maevken Huybertsen." The defendant's son, Gnysbert 
Tan der Donck, appeared before the burgomasters and 
schepen in the place of his mother, and exhibited the 
contracts between mistress and maid, which provided 
for a free passage to the New World, in return for ser- 
vice for a stated term of years. 
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The anthorities released the maid from her service 
and permitted her to marry, which encouraged all the 
other maid-servants in the province to rebel; and in 
consequence the next victim was Madame Judith Yar- 
leth, who was compelled by the council to release her 
maid from the bond, and required to pay her many 
" belts of wampum " and several " ells of linen," and 
permit her to set up house-keeping on her own account. 
These rulings of the councillors, who seem to have been 
carried away by sentiment for the love-lorn damsels, 
caused dismay in their own households, and their wives 
rose in rebellion at their governmental decrees ; and the 
storm that broke over then* devoted heads was not al- 
layed until they made arrangements for importing ship- 
loads of young women from Holland, who should take 
the places of the delinquents, and who were bound to 
serve out their time by rigid contracts, which the coun- 
cillors had pledged their wives in private should not be 
again abrc^ted. 
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Prominent Pioneer Women 

Peculbiities of the Names— Marriagre of Annekje Jans—" Annek)e Jans's 
Land "—Dominie Bogartus— Tryntje Jans— Dr. Kierst«Je— The First 
Market— The Wilden's Gift— The Old Dutch Bible— The Nickname 
of Stone Street— A Slaap-tnuck— The Kraeg— Labbidist MUiioniries 
^The Philiipse Manor— Cornelia Ljbbetse— The Two Governors. 

AMONQ the first Battlers of the ialand of Mano-ha- 
ta were aeveral remarkable women, who are the 
aDcestresees of the principal families of the oolonj, and 
who, by their inflnence and connectionB, largely con- 
trolled all the affairs political, Bocial, and domestic of 
the province. 

Annekje Jans, Annekje Lockermans, Cornelia Lnb- 
betso, Margaret Hardeubroeck, and Catarina de Boorgh 
were the principal women of this group of pioneers, and 
although their names may be nnfamiliar to the ears of 
their descendant?, it most be remembered that they 
wero merged in those of their hnsbands and that only 
the latter were transmitted to posterity. 

It has been mentioned that one of the first women to 
reach the plantation was Maryje Jans, or Jonas. She 
was sent to the colony at the expense of the otnnpany, 
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and amved with the first emigrants. She was accom- 
panied by her hod, who was called Wolfert Webber, 
and two young and handsome daughters. It is stated 
that these young people were the grandchildren of 
William IX., Fiince of Orange, and with the pecoliar 
foshioD of the day the last name of the family is spelled 
and rendered capriciously, sometimes being written 
Jans, at other times Jonas, while the son of Maiyje 
Jans is called by the name of Webber. 

The Ohristiau name was, at that time, nsnally fol- 
lowed by the baptismal name of the father, and gener- 
ally with the addition of "se," thus, Maiy, the daughter 
of John, woold call herself Haryje Janse, and perhaps 
add the name of the place or town of her birth, or that 
of her husband. The nobility atone had somomes, 
and these were affixed to the Christian name as in 
modem days, and were inherited by the whole family, 
as at present. Kotwithstanding the confusion in the 
names it is a well-authenticated fact that Annekje Web- 
ber (Jans) was the daughter of Maryje Jonas, and that 
soon after she reached the shores of Mana-ha-ta she 
was wooed by and wedded to a young fellow who called 
himself Boelof Janse Von Maesterlandt, or Boelof the 
son of James from Maesterlandt, who was sent by the 
Patroon Van Sensselaer to act as assistant bonwmees- 
ter (farmer) at the colony of Bensselaerswyck. The 
prudence and fmgality of the wife soon enabled the 
couple to more to Mana-ha-ta, where they joined the 
rest of the family, and Boelof resigned his office on the 
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manor and porchased a farm on that island of sixty-two 
acres of land, situated on high ground oTerlooldng the 
Hudson Biver, which has since become the centre of 
many disputes in the city of New York, and has led to 
innumerable lawsuits. The site is yariously known as 
the Bogartus Farm, or Annekje Jans's land, and is now 
held by the trustees of Trinity Church. 

Four children were bom of this marriage — three 
daughters, who survived, married, and left descendants, 
Aud an only son, who was killed at Schenectady by the 
Indians in 1G90. Annekje Jans (as she is usnaUy 
called) was a small woman with bright, sparkling eyes 
and quick, energetic movements. Very soon after her 
arrival at Mana-ha-ta she lost her husband ; but she 
speedily consoled herself by marrying one of the most 
important persons of the community, which raised her 
from the grade of a farmer's wife to that of a govern- 
ment officiaFs. Her second choice was Dominie Bo- 
gartus, a minister in the Dutch Church, who had been 
sent to the plantation by the West India Company to 
take charge of the spiritual a£GEdrs of the community, 
and who succeeded the two *' Comforters of the Sick " 
who Lad arrived with the first settlers. 

The first governor of the Dutch plantation on the 
Hudson Biver had been Peter Minuit He was suc- 
ceeded by the nephew of the first patroon, Eliliaen Van 
Bensselaer — Wouter Van Twiller — ^who arrived at Mana- 
ha-ta in the spring of 1633, in the Zoutberg, bringing 

with him his chaplain. Dominie Bogartus. The long 
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Toyage cemented a friendsliip between the two men, and 
the cleric obtained a great inflaence over the govemor, 
that stood both of them in good stead dniing their 
BQbseqaent careers in the colony as directors of spirit- 
nal and mundane affairs. 

Dominie Bogartus waa a very lai^ man, with a quick 
temper and fond of the good things of life. A comfort- 
able home and the devoted core of a wife, in a com- 
monity where everything depended upon the hoose- 
wifely qoalities of the woman, were essential to his 
well-being, and very shortly after his arrival he courted 
the brisk, wealthy Kttle widow, who was by no means 
unwilling to exchange her money for the social position 
that the dominie coold offer her. The company pro- 
vided a parsonage for their cletf^man, which overlooked 
the river and was close to the little peaked-roof church 
that had been erected for the use of the colonists. The 
new house was one of the most attractive places on the 
island, and was noted for the beautiful vines that 
clambered over the low-pitched roof and the beds of 
gay flowers that surrounded it, all of which were due 
to the housewife's love of plants and her faith in the 
virtues of herbs and simples ; and while the dominie 
cored the souls of his parishioners, it was to his wife 
that ail tamed for aid in sickness. 

The descendants of Aunok je Jans by her two husbands 
number so many hundreds of persons, that it has been 
calculated that if her farm wcro now sold for their bene- 
fit, and the proceeds equally distributed among the Ic- 
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cml hem, gnntbig the great Talne ci the boid, bo one 
person would reoeiTe inoi^ than a cent. 

Xhe daofi^itecB of Annekje Jans and Bodof Janae Tan 
Sliiesierlandt wero named San^ Tiyn^ and Ty^e^ 
These girls were carefully educated by their moiher, 
**after the fashion of Patriae"" and in conseqoenoe they 
wen* notable hoosewiTes. They spoke Dotch and Eog- 
liiih« and haring been bom and hron^t up among the 
Wilden they had learned the Algcnqiiin language, which 
Idey understood and spoke with fluency. When a 
x^rj young giri Tryntje married Lucas Bodenbm;^ 
who, dying shorfly after the marriage, left her a chiMlewi 
widow ; and she followed the example of her motho- and 
Accepted the hand of a prosperous young merchant 
of the conmiunity who was a commissary in the em- 
idoyment ci the West India Company, and had reached 
the colony in 1640. Johannes Peterse Tan Brugh was 
a fioe-looking, derer, conscientious young fellow whose 
sterling worth was recognized by his feUow-townsmen, 
and it was only a few years after settling on Hana-ha-ta 
that he was called upon to sncoessiyely fill the positions 
of alderman, burgomaster, and schepen. Among the 
wediling-presents receiTed by the young couple was a 
ounsignment of ** presenred lemons, parrots, and paro- 
quets" sent them from Curafao by the correspondents 
of the groom. The biU of lading is duly entered in 
^he town reooid% dated September 13, 1659. 

Van Bm^ built for his bride a large and, for the 
^'^^s* a handsome and commodious house in the Hoo^ 
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Strut, now Pearl Street, adjoimiig the premifiee of nus 
most intimate friend, GoTert Lockermans, and near the 
comer of the present William Street The bnighers of 
Mana-ha-ta were seldom without their boowerie (or 
fann), to which thej conld retire in summer and from 
which thej conld be supplied with country produce. 
Madame Van Brugh's bouwerie was at ''Dominies* 
Hoeck,** on the Hudson BiTer, and was probably in- 
herited from her mother ; and there she superintended 
the manufacture of her linen and OTerlooked the dairy 
and fann when not engaged in her hospitable duties 
in her town-house, where the position of her husband 
in the goTemment called upon her to entertain ereiy 
acquaintance that came to the place either on business 
or pleasure. 

The children of Mr. and Mrs. Van Brugh were : Helena, 
who married. May 26, 1680, Tunis de Key ; Anna, who 
married Andrew Greyenerat; Catharine, who married 
Hendrick Tan Bensselaer ; Johannes, of whom there is 
no record; Peter, who married Sara Cuyler, and Maria, 
who became the wife of Stephen Bichards. 

The seccmd daughter of Annekje Jans was Tytje, 
who married Peter Hartgers Van Wen, a magistrate of 
Bererwyc^ the Patroon Van Bensselaer*s village, on 
idiat is now the site of the city of Albany ; and the 
ddest daughter, Sara, married a young doctor, who was 
an official in the employment of the company. The 
maniage of this couple was duly recorded in Der 
Tronw-Boeck or marriage-register. That was carefully 
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kfpt by tho dominies of the EBtablished Ghmclu This 
li<Kik waa began in 1639, and is still well pveserred. 
TUti entry roads as follows : 

" clen 29 dicto (February 1642) 

" Mr. Hans Kierstede, Chirurgyn, J. M. Yan Maeg- 
ih'tihnrn en Sara Boelofs J.d. Yan Amsterdam, beyde 
wonoiiflo tot N. Amsterdam."* 

ThJM eelehrated doctor was nearly as prominent m 
INTfiKin in the little settlement as was the dominie, or 
tliii governor. He had been selected by the gOTemoiB 
tit IIm) \Vf!Ht India Company on account of his peculiar 
(|tmlifI<:AtionH for tho office, and he had been requested 
Ui i!r(ii^nit«) at their expense and was assured by them of 
a roprular wilary. He was also allowed many perquiates^ 
find prrmi*nted with a piece of land on the coaxpanj*B 
riT^if^rvntif m timt lay close to the banks of the East BiTer, 
ti«ur Ihoir fort, and on wliat was called the Strand. A 
hriiiH4) was erectcKl for the doctor on this beautiful spot, 
and liore ho and his wife settled contentedly to raise 
a f.'iriiily of ei^ht children, beloTed and respected bj 
all nrritind them. 

If tho governor was bedecked in official robes, the 
faMhion of tho times decreed that the dominie and the 
flfK;tor nhonld also wear peculiarly cut coats as insignia 
of thoir offices, and tliat of the latter was marked and 
original. His pictures represent him in a huge hat, 
widr;- tailed black coat with enormous cufiSs, dainty laoe 
frills at sk'ovcs and neck, black small-clothes, silk 

* Both liTiog at New Amsterdam. 
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stockiiuTsv. squjur^^tocni skoesv. and gKat iy>M bQ^rUcs^ 
jffii 1&&4 bcit noi kdts^ ji thick ainl boATT cKmit cMie^ 

« « 

siirn>c<Qi2t«^ with Ji xxunssiTo l^>ld to}\ xhsx tradition ^yivs 
VY$ K^omed njx'm tlie dcvftor by the greal compinT Jis 
jk z&jurk of esteem JOkl a sttfT of offioes. 

IWiore oc^miiur to Ne v Amstenijon the g^Mide Tiv>iiweii 
.if Mjoxn-hibta hjid been nc^ustomed to xisit the mai^ets 
121 the lowDs a2k1 TilUcos of Holbaid, whei>^ the conn- 
trr ptv^ple were wont to gather at stated intemils^ to 
dis^^fie of their fcum pivxioc^s. Pocltpr, e^gss bottser, 
jiBCS. ge«»e. etc*. wei>? part of the marketable wkkiSi, 
bst the azticleis mania tactxmgd bv the women often 
wei^ XDcar^ Tahiable than the piodnc^ of the soil, 
aiii at thos«^ cathennc^ laof^ flax, linen, lindser 
wocil5*eT, dnfflds;. etc^ n^ere exp«*cvl for saJe and bronght 
fosxaienble n?Temae to the fannerV wifev. It was. 
thei^efoivk Terr eiarir in the settlen^ent of the island 
ihat the women petitionod the connciUors of Xew 
XeoheciftZKis to anan»^ for niarkets to Ix^ held **afteT 
the manner <if Patria.'^ An ^-^er fxv>m ccvancil was 
»saed September 1:1 l(^3t%, ocvmmanding that SattndaT 
shodd be kept as market -dar and that the sale shook) 
hf held in the bmnci* ** on the StiaaiL near the hons^* of 
Master Hans Kierstodeu" All the neighK^ring famexs 
azid their wires wer^e inTite^i to attend and exchange 
t^Mar prodacns for sewant and wampnm. the logali^ed 
«crriafT of the ocdonr. The tribe? of TTilden wei>? 
€nj<wniaced to bring tht ir simple waiv^ which were 
bcmcht ireelT br the ooionisxs. 
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By this time the Dutch women had become veD 
acquainted with the wild people who surrounded tfaem 
and were on friendly terms with them. Madame Kier- 
stede was particularly kind to them, and as she spoke 
their language fluently she was a great iaTorite among 
them, and it was owing to her encouragement that the 
saTages Tentured within the city walls to barter their 
wares. For their better accommodation and protection, 
Madame Kierstede had a large shed erected in her 
back-yard, and under its shelter there was always a 
number of squaws who came and went as if in their 
own Tillage, and plied their industries of basket and 
broom making, stringing wampum and sewant^ and 
spinuing after their primitive mode; and on market- 
days they were able to dispose of their products, pio- 
tected by their benefactress, Madame Elierstede. The 
Wilde Menschen proved not unmindful of the kindness 
shown to them, and several of the Mana-ha-ta family 
combined with their kindred beyond the Hudson 
River and showed their gratitude by presenting Madame 
ELierstede with a large tract of land on the Hackensack 
River. 

Annekje Jans had emigrated to America in rerj 

humble circumstances, but by her thrift and industiy 

had raised herself to one of the influential positions in 

the community, and, as the wiie of the dominie, was an 

important person, and she now found herself and her 

children among the most respcK^ted in tlie colony. Her 

three daughters were married to esteemed citiaens, and 
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her three sons bj her second husband held places 
nnder the govemntent and had wives who were &b well 
connected as themselTes. The infliienoe exercised hj 
the women of this family has left its stamp on colonial 
aflaiis, although at the time it was barely acknowledged. 

Annexe Jans had a jonnger sister named Maijje, 
who msnied three times and had one child by each 
husband. The eldest was Elsie, the daughter of Tymen 
Jonsen, who became the unhappy wife of Jacob Leisler. 
The son by the second husband was Cornelius Van 
Weveieen, named after his father; and Jacob Locker- 
mans was the child of the third husband, Govert 
Lockermans. The last named boy studied medicine 
and removed to Maiyland, where his descendants still 
bear the name of Lockermans, which has died out in 
New York. Maryje Jans's third husband, Govert 
Lockermans, lived in William Street, next to her niece, 
Madame Johannes Van Bmgh. She was a tender mother 
to the two little daughters of her husband's first wife, 
Maryjo and Jennetje Lockermans. The former married 
BalUiazar Bayard and the latter Dr. Hans Kierstede de 
Jonge. 

Govert Lockermans was a Dutchman of gentle birth 
who came to America soon after its first settlement. 
From what can be gathered of the family history it 
seems that two brothers and one sister, having lost their 
parents, determined to emigrate together to the New 
World. Before leaving Holland Govert Lockermans 
pOTBuaded a handsome young girl to marry him and 
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share his fortunes. Among the presents to the ooople 
was a Bible printed in German type by Paulas Van 
Ilavensleyn at Amsterdam, 1623. It was handsomely 
bound in black shagreen, tooled; with clasps and corner- 
pieces of silver, on which angels' heads were engraved. 
The first entry in the Bible is translated as follows : 

" Laus Deo, in Amsterdam @ 1641. Tuesday 24 Feb- 
ruary is married Govert Lockermans with Ariantie 
Jans." 
and is followed by the notice : 

'' 1641, 3d November, Tuesday morning at 3 o'clock is 
bom Maria Lockermans in the ship Coninick Davit on 
the voyage to St. Christopher and New Amsterdam."* 

This Bible was presented to the American Bible So- 
ciety by one of the descendants, and is carefuUy pio- 
8erve<l, and is under the charge of the Lenox Libraiy. 
Another wedding-gift received by Oovert Lockermans's 
brido was a heavy gold chatelaine, from which several 
chains depended to hold keys, tablets, needle-case, etc., 
aftor the custom of the day. Several of these curious 
chatelaines, belonging to the Dutch pioneer wmnen, 
are in {lOBSossion of their descendants, and one of them 
matches very closely that belonging to Madame Locker- 
mans, and was probably owned by Madame Johannes 
Van Brugh. 

Thoro was an unwritten law among the Dutch wom- 
en, that some member of the family should be acknowl- 
odginl as a leader, whose influence was unbounded and 

whoso dictates woi« obeyed without question. Hie sis- 

•s 
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ter ol GoTeit Lockenuans was one of these autocnls* 
uid it irsks maiiil J due to her energy that her entire 
{imilT emigrated to America. 

Annekje Lockermans was betrothed in Holland to a 
TOimg man from Gnelderiand, and before the arrange* 
ments for the marriage coold be completed, he i^eeived 
the command of a military company fiom the College of 
XIX.y and was ordered to Mana-ha^ in 1637. As the 
*^ brandt " determined to follow her lover across the sea, 
she persoaded her sister and two brothers to accompany 
her« and we find on one of the first pages of the Tronw- 
Bocck, immediately pieceding that of Dr. £ierstede*s» 
the following notice : 

"* den 2Glh dicto ^Febroary, 1612) 

'^ Oloft Stephensen J M Van Wyck tot Dudrstede en 
Anneken lioockermans J. D. Tan Turohont."^ 

The initials J. M. and J. D. signify '^yonng man** 
and *^ maiden/' The captain was registered in the name 
br which he was commonlT known at the time and for 
many years after, bnt the £unily cognomen was Tan 
Cortlandt, and by that name his descendants are known. 
The infineuce of his wife induced Oloff Sterenxen to 
resign his military position in 1618 and embark in the 
brewing business, and he consequently built a large 
Ixew-house near the fort« on what is now Stone Street^ 
bat which was at first called Brower Street., after the 
great brewery. This street lies between Whitehall and 
&oad and was one of the first lanes laid out by the 
rs. and was commonlT known as ** the Hoad.** In 
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1657 it was paved with small round oobble-sfeonefl^ and 
the djcamstaiice created sudi a 8eD8ati<m that the 
conntzy-people TLsited it as a cwAcmtjf and it was ooe 
of the sig^bts of the little dorp. The bm^^ierB laqg^ 
in^y nicknamed it Stone Street, which name it still 
retains. The improvement was effected by "if^^l— ^ 
Tan Cortlandt, as she could not endore the dost that 
fiUed her tidy house caused by the heavy brewer^s wains 
that were constantly passing her door. 

The first step of Oloff Tan Cortlandt had been to 
build a suitable house for his bridcy the ccmtxact for 
which is still preserved. Each detail of the house is 
mentioned, but one thing in particular was stipulated, 
namely, a peculiar kind of closet, called a ''slaap- 
bauck.** This was to be built into the side-walls ci tha 
main sitting-room, and was to be provided with a shdff 
on which a mattress could be laid ; folding-doofs, that 
could be closed during the day, and were thrown open 
only at night, were hung in front of the shelf, on which 
a large bed pfled with duvets and pillows was spread. 
This was a hospitable provision for travellers, who oonld 
thus be provided with a bed at a moment's notice ; the 
family-rooms being in another part of the house and 
furnished with the customary bedsteads oi sassafras- 
wood, the odor of which was supposed to prevent ver- 
min from lodging in them. The custom of making beds 
oi this wood was a very early one, and was learned from 
the Wilden, but when it was discovered that the notion 
was a fallacy, bedsteads were painted green ; the color 
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of the paint or its composition being credited with the 
same Tirtue ; after this also had been f onnd worthless^ 
the honsewives resorted to other remedies, and about 
1700, when mahogany was introduced into the colony in 
laige quantities, the " foor-posters *" were made of this 
wood. 

Madame Tan Gortlandt furnished her house with 
handsome furniture that she had brought with her 
firom Holland which was part of her dower. And as 
soon as the home was completed the young couple gave 
a kraeg or house-warming. The first guests were the 
wiM^-people, who were entertained at a feast of cookies, 
cakes, etc., washed down by laige quantities of wine, 
beer, and brandy. This kraeg was a customaiy thing, 
and was entered in the contract as part-payment of the 
building. The young people also gave a more elaborate 
entertainment to their friends, relations, and the mem- 
bers of the government, and this function was one of 
the first social amusements mentioned in the history of 
Mana-ha-ta. The quaint-looking house was built after 
the custom of Patria, with glased bricks imported from 
Amsterdam. The roof was sloping, with the gable end 
to the street, a fashion that struck all foreigners with 
astonishment, as the Knglish and French of the day 
built their houses so that the snow that feU from the 
roofs descended in avalanches into the streets, while 
the Dutch built their houses so that the roofe sloped 
over their own enclosures, and the drippings from them 
were caught in hogsheads, and thus provided the house- 
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wife witli a constant supply of sweet soft water. The 
roof was also built in steps, so that the oliimnejs were 
accessible from the outside, and could be easily cleaned 
by a small boy, who was able to cliiub up or down its 
capacious throat, inside of which a regular series of 
steps was always provided for this coutiugoucy in ad- 
dition to those on the roof. A little stoep was built ou the 
front of the house, with commodious benches ou either 
side of the railiug, which led to a door that opened in 
half, the upper part of which was decorated with on 
ouornious brass kuockor. This house of the Van Ccwt- 
loudts became one of the centres of the petticoat gov- 
eruiiieut that so often controlled the aflairs of the col- 
ony and overturned the best-laid plans of its officials, 
who would have scorned to acknowledge the iulluenca 
that Madame Van Cortlaudt and Madame Bogartus 
possessed by reason of their dominant characters and 
family connections. 

Not satiahed with her pleasant town-house, Madame 
Van Cortlaudt longed for her owu farm, where, like her 
friend, Ma«lama Van Brugh, she could superintend the 
various processes of pickling, preserving, spinning, and 
weanng, that were eo necessary for the comfort of her 
family. She theretoro influenced her husband to pur- 
chase thirty morgena * of land on the Hudson River, 
overlooking the outlet of the Kloch, at Canoe Place. 
The northern boundary of tho place was the Best^vaars 
Killitjo (Grandfather's Creek) or Minetta Water. It 
■ A tnorgen wu about Iliirly acrea. 
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was near the wagon-road to Sapocanicban, and when 
purchased, March 12, 1646, was a beautiful rural retreat, 
with a maguificeut view of the harbor and Hudson 
Biver. 

FerhapB the most enterprising of all the Butch 
colonists, male or female, was Margaret Hardenbroeck. 
She had married early in life Peter Budolphua de Vries, 
and followed her husband to America, where he bought 
a plantation from the West India Company, on Staten 
Island, and began a settlement there. De Vries left an 
account of some of his voyages from Europe to Amer- 
ica, that shows him to have been on intelligent, thought- 
ful man ; but he had a quick and domineering temper 
and was always fighting with the Wildeu, his neigh- 
bors, or the authorities. As ho failed to carry out the 
terms of his agreement with the company and establish 
a colony at his own expense, his manorial rights re- 
verted to the government, and after his death his 
widow sold the property and invested the money in 
ships, in which she traded between the two continents, 
establishing what was probably the first line of packets 
that crossed the Atlantic Ocean. De Vries left an only 
daughter, Eva, who n^arried Jacobus Van Cortlandt. 

During one of the first voyages that Madame Harden- 
broeck made as owner of a vessel she fell in love with 
one of her passengers, named Frederick FhiUipse, a 
young trader who was carrying a laige stock of furs to 
Europe. They were married in 1662. 

A very interesting account of this notable Dutch 
33 
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TTonw is to be found in n diary called " A Voyage to 
New York," written by the Labbadist miaaiooaiies, who 
camo to America in search of homes for their co- 
religioiiists. These men sailed from HoUimd on Sun- 
day, June 25, 1679, "in a small flute ship" calltid the 
Charles, " of which Thomas Singleton was Master, but 
the superior auUiority over both ship and cai^go was in 
Margaret FiUpso, who was the owner of both, and with 
wliom we agreed for our jiassage from Amsterdam to 
New Tork, in New Netherland, at 75 gueldera for 
each person, payable in Hollanti" ITio ship soiled 
without the owner, who overtook it in " her yacht and 
came on board," says the missionary, " with her hus- 
band and (laughter (Eva de Vries) and a Westphnlian 
woman (who was a widow) and a girl, both of whom 
were in Mai^aret's service." 

The pasaongers suffered many hardships on the voy- 
ago from overcrowding, filth, and improper fooil, and 
the missionary charged the owner of the vessel with un- 
blushing avarice. 

The wrath of the paesengors was aroused when the 
ehip lay in an English port, before starting on the long 
voyage across the Atlantic, when Madame Phillipse 
"sold to the captain of an English ship a hogshead of 
beor, for which her littlo daughter was honoured with 
a gootl lump of gold and Margaret was presented with 
some good apples." The poasengeiB hml nearly finished 
their own provisions, as they had not forosonn and pro- 
vided f'lr the detention in the English ports, and they 
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saw before them, with dismay, the prospect of a long 
voyage with little to eat, and they were indignant that 
Madame Phillipse should sell any of the provender on 
board of her ship (although it was her own property), 
fearing that they wonld fall short of provisions before 
they reached America. 

The thrift of husband and wife enabled them to par- 
chase lai^e tracts of land in the New Netherlands that 
was subsequently *' erected into a manor, with grants of 
fisheries, mines, hunting, and tenorial rights," under the 
English rule. This is the well-known Pliillii>se Manor, 
where a comfortable house was erected, which now 
stands in the city of Yonkers. Tliey also owned a 
house on Mana-ha-ta, near the Wliite Hall, or gov- 
ernor's mansion, and close to Madame Van Cortlandt, 
on the opposite side of Brower (Stone) Street. The build- 
ing now occupied by the North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Company, No. 54 William Street, the comer 
of Pine Street, was part of the property purchased by 
Madame Phillipse, and is owned by her descendants to 
this day. Madame Phillipse died about 1690, and her 
husband married, within two years, the young and 
handsome widow of John Duval, the daughter of his 
opposite neighbor, Oloff Van Cortlandt, and by her 
had two sons and a daughter, Annekjo, who, by her 
marriage with Philip French, became the ancestress of 
many prominent colonial women. 

There were other women who were as brave and as 
constant as Annekje Lockermans and who followed 
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their lovere to the Now World. Amoug tliem was Cor- 
nelia Lubbotse, a uative of Amsterdam, who had fallen in 
love with a sou of ono of the l''reuch refugee families 
by the name of Johannes de Peyster, who was educated 
in her native cit.j. This young man was a merchant of 
wealth and respectability, who saw an opening in the 
Now World for a man of hia energy and integrity, and 
by the advice of the Patroon Van Bonsseloer, who waa a 
friend of the family, de Peyster determined to emigrate 
and found a family in the New World. 

It was with a heavy heart that be left Iiis betrothed 
in Amsterdam, but with the courage of her fellow- 
citizens and the example of her girl friouds before her, 
Cornelia Lubbetso, under the cimrge of her two brothers, 
followed her lover to the Now Netherlands. Althot^h 
only a short time in the colony, Johannes de Peyster 
had provided a comfortable home for his expected bride 
in Winckel (Store) Street, which ran parallel with White- 
Imll, close under the shelter of the fort and leading to 
the West India Company storehouse. The street has 
disappeared from tho maps of New York, and the 
Produce Exchange probably covers the site of Johannes 
de Peystor's house. 

The wedding of the young couple took place Decem- 
ber 17, 1651, and was a gay and noteworthy function in 
the annals of tlio community. Their house was fnr- 
nishe<l with jiuudcrous chairs and tables imported from 
Holhind, and tho silver service that waa among their 
possessions was the most beautiful ia the colony. The 
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little boose soon became too small to itccommodate the 
npidl; increasing family, and as der Heor do Pejster 
was a merchant In good circnmstanccs, he became 
cloeelj connected with the government and was called 
upon by his fellow-bnighers to hold many important 
municipal positions. Bat he fonnd that he could not 
entertain his friends with the lavish hospitality that 
he desired, and he therefore built a larger house on 
Broad Street, above the present South William, which 
was one of the most comfortable and commodious 
booses on the island. Madame de Feyster was noted 
for being one of the most warm-hearted and hospitable 
women, who exercised on onbounded influence over 
her husband and children. The eldest son, dor Heer 
Abraham de Feyster, became a prominent citizen, while 
her beantifut daughters, Maria and Cornelia, attracted 
attention from every marriageable man in the colony. 
The elder married three times, but the younger sister 
(whose lover was killed by the savages) refused all 
offers, and was one of the few women of the com- 
mottity who died unmarried. The hotjband of Cath- 
arine de Booi^ was William Beokman ; he was bom 
at Hosselt, Germany, in 1623, and came to America in 
1647, in the same ship with Governor Stujvesant, who 
was accompanied by his devoted wife and widowed 
sister. The tedious voyage cemented a lifelong inti- 
macy between the two families. Boekman was a quiet, 
wise, prudent man, whoso opinions soon obtained great 
weight in the colony, and he was called upon to act as 
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its lientenajit-goTenior and also aa "goTsntor of the 
Swedes colony on the South (Delaware) Biver." Gov- 
ernor Beaknum bought what was known as " Corlear 
Hoeck " from its original owner, Jacob Corlear, the city 
tnunpeter, and he also porcLased a country seat on the 
East Biver, over Cripplebosh Swamp, the site of which 
is still commemorated bj the name of Beekman Street. 



IV 

The First Settlement on Mana-ha-ta 

The WUden's Castle—Canoe Place— Kloch-Hoeck— Indian Industries- 
Wampum and Sewant— Oyster-shells and Lime— The First Tide- 
mill— The Catiemuts Windmill— Negro Cemetery— Earthen-ware— 
Windmill Sails as Signals— Flax and its Preparation— Der Halle- 
Weather Predictions— Iphetonga— The Great Dock— The First Ex- 
change—Imported Cattle— The •• Tea-water Pump." 

THE first settlers perched their huts on the tip end 
of Mana-ha-ta, just ^here the river that they 
named the Hudson joined the waters of the estuary 
they called the East Biver, and they imagined that 
they were in a safe and adyantageous situation, as they 
did not realize that the natives could use the rivers as 
highways, as well as themselves. The tribe of Wilden, 
from whom the locality inherited its name of Mana- 
ha-ta, were too waiy to live on an exposed situation like 
the pile of rocks selected by the Dutch, which was 
washed by two rivers and easily approached by the 
canoes of neighboring tribes, and had placed their chief 
castle on a hill called Catiemuts, which overlooked a 
charming little fresh-water lake that was surrounded by 
high lands and shrouded in a forest of locust and nut 
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trees, about two miles from the soiitti end of the island 
and well-sheltered from surprise by hostile tribes. 
What was afterward named Mt. Pleasant or Biuiker 
Hill lay to the south, while Cowfoot Hill overlooked 
the sheet of water from tho northern side. The outlet 
of this Like emptied into tho Hudson River. It was s 
dtiep, slow-running stream, and dowed westward, about 
on tho lino of Oanal Street ; and tl»o great war-canocs 
of the ludiaus were kept close under the shelter of its 
banks, near the river, and from this circumstance it re- 
ceived the name of Canoe Place. Tho lake was limpid, 
sparkling, and deep, with tiny bays and inlets, and great 
trees hanging over its banks, through whose gnarled 
and twisted roots tront and other hsh darted back and 
forth. 

To add to the beauties of the lako there was a well- 
wooded island, nearly iu its centre, which afforded a safe 
retreat for the children and squaws in time of war, and 
in after years was used as a hiding-place for the con- 
tents of the Hall of Kecords, as the colonial govern- 
ment, dnring the war of 1728, believed it to be a safe 
place of concealment. The city powder-houso was also 
erected hero whore it was protected by the natural envi- 
ronments. Tho lake stretched to the southeast and 
lost itself iu a swamp that was infested by mosqmtoes. 

The island was particularly used by the Indians as a 
fish-drying encampment, as on it there was httio danger 
of tho preserves being stolen by marauding savages or 
thieving animals. 
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The Mana-ha-tos wero industrious and the most 
wealthy of any of the riyer-tribes. One source of their 
riches was the money manufactured by the squaws, with 
infinite patience and diligence, from the blue part of the 
clam-shells, which was broken into bits and punctured 
with holes ; this was called sewant, and was more val- 
uable than wampum, which was the twisted end of the 
periwinkle-shell. The two '* shells " wero strung on grass, 
hair, or hemp, and braided into ''belts'* and served as 
currency. As the manufacture of money from shells 
was confined to the sea^coast, the Mana-ha-tas and their 
tributary tribes on Sewan-ha-ka (the Island of Shells) 
and the Baritans, Hoboken-Hackingach, etc., on the 
western side of the Hudson, were the richest red men 
on the continent. 

Coining was not the only source of the Mana-ha-tas' 
wealth, however. The fish that came into the waters 
surrounding this island at stated seasons of the year, 
gave the tribe occupation and a steady income. Quan- 
tities of fish were captured in nets by the men, who gen- 
erally fished together and owned shares in the nets, 
canoes, etc, and these spoils wero consigned to the 
squaws, who spread the flesh, roes, and entrails on 
bark, or hung them on poles, to be sun-scorched. The 
Mana-ha-tas were celebrated for their dexterity in pre- 
serving fish, and this delicacy they bartered with the 
inland tribes, who were dependent on such food in win- 
ter, and unable to prepare it for themselves. Shad, 
ood, herring, and sturgeon were the principal dainties 
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prefierred for winter oonsnmptioii, bat ojBten and 
were the fkTovite dish of the Wilden, and were priaed 
meet highl j, not onlj for their shells but for their 
flesh, which was strong <m reeds and 8ea^;iaaB and 
dried with the fish. 

The site of the Manarha-ta Tillage was caDed bjr the 
Dotch EIoch-Hoeck, or Shell Point, from the qoantitiea 
of bits of dam and oyster shells heaped near the 
encampment, that had been discanled as worthkes bj 
the sqoawB^ who were greatlj astonished to find tfiej 
were still Taloable, after their own money had been 
made from them. The thrifty Dutchmen soon oon- 
Terted the sheUs into lime, with whidi they jdastered 
the inside and exterior of their houses, mnch pleased at 
getting it so readily and cheaply. The laTish nse of 
this shell-lime was, howoTer, as speedfly discarded as 
it had been adopted, as it was fomid to act in a Tery 
pecaliar way. Two or three days before a storm, the 
walls would exnde great drops of moisture, and thna 
became almost as good as a hygrometer to the in- 
mates. This absorbent quality of the shell-lime made 
the booses so unbearably damp, both winter and 
summer, that after a few years* trial its ose was aban- 
doned. 

The name of Kloch finally became identified with the 
lake itself, and was corropted into the word Collect, 
by which name this lorely sheet of water was called, 
ontil it was fiUed in, by throwing into it the greater 
part of the neighboring hill of Catiemots ; strpets, 
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parksy and houses now coyer its site. The Mana-ha- 
tas soon disappeared before the inroads of civilization ; 
the tribe was partly absorbed into the Dutch settlement 
and partly distributed among the neighboring bands of 
Wilden, and the site of their castle and village was 
appropriated by the new-comers. 

A tide-mill was erected at Canoe Place, the wheel 
of which was undershot, and worked by the risin g 
and falling tide, much to the bewilderment of the sav- 
ages, who imputed its movement to Manitou, the great 
spirit 

The Dutch placed a windmill on Gatiemuts, over- 
looking the Collect, beside the road that led north and 
was called the Boston Highway, on the line of Will- 
iam Street. The negro burying-ground was here, as 
it was convenient to cut holes in the side of the hill 
and poke the bodies into the shallow graves ; and in 
later years a kiln for baking earthen-ware, of the soil 
found hard by, was built dose to this lake. 

The finest and the fattest fish were always to be 
caught in the ** race " between the mill and the lake, and 
Indian and Dutch urchins who had succeeded in play- 
ing " hoekies " from school, would sociably congregat'C 
side by side on its banks and angle successfully with 
home-mannfactured hooks, made of birds'-claws, locust- 
thorns, or chicken-bones, and the girls would swim or 
paddle in the water in summer, or follow their brothers 
over the ice in winter, on their home-made ** sluys," or 
beef -bone skates. 
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The lake was popularly reported to bo fathomless, 
but it was saccoBsftillj drained and filled iii about the 
end of the eighteenth century, to the disgrace of the 
greedy municipal authorities, who wimtonly destroyed 
one of the most beautiful features of the island, which 
was filled with historic reminiscences and memories of 
the aborigines. Its locality may still be traced under the 
city courts and prison, and Baxter, White, Elm, Duane, 
aud Park Streets cross and recross it. The head-waters 
were in Leonard Street, aud the main spiing is in the 
cellar of a house close to the beautiful building of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, which is situated 
about on the site of the old ludion fort on the Catiemuts 
hill. 

Some traveller has called New York the city of hiUs. 
This was no uncalled-for cognomen, as the land rose 
and fell all along the centre of the island, forming an 
almost coutinuons ridge, that sloped gently on either 
side to the Hudson aud East Rivers. Little brooks 
trickled down their sides, and great trees covered them 
and made bosky Hhelters for foxes, doer, wolves, bears, 
aud other game, all of which were found on the island 
of 7tfana-ha-ta up to the middle of the etgbtoouth cen- 
tury. 

The Dutch settlers perched their windmills on so 
many of the hill-tops that tliey formed a prominent 
feature of the landscape. Tboy had been among tlie 
first edifices erected after the arrival of the Dutch ou 
the western continent, as the Hollanders, true to their 
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time-honored customs, always made every arrangement 
to make themselves independent of outside assistance, 
and by their pmdence and foresight provided for every 
emergency within their own borders. 

The first town-mill was bnilt on a high hill between 
Liberty and Cortlandt Streets. It was hastily con- 
stmcted, and the original building was soon blown 
away, and a new and more substantial one substituted 
in 1662, which remained as a landmark for nearly a 
century. When the sails of the mill were not twirling 
around with the wind, to grind the com in the hopper, 
they were sometimes used as signals, and a code was 
established that was easily understood by those who 
held the key. To announce an invasion from hostile 
foes the sails could be set square, one arm pointing to 
the sky, and the opposite one to the earth. The sails 
set in this way, with the upper half of the mill door 
open, was another signal ; the sails half-clothed and set 
askew, was a third, and the combinations were more 
varied and conveyed more information than the unin- 
itiated would credit A code of signals established 
between Gkrdiner*8 Island and the mainland is still in 
existence at the manor house. 

The island of Mana-ha-ta was endowed with many 
rills and streams, and there was a particularly fresh 
and sparkling rill (as the Dutch called it) which was 
closer to their hamlet than that of the Kloch. This 
little brook was speedily appropriated by the women of 
the settlement, as its waters were claimed to have es{>e- 
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cial yirtaes. It was usually filled with flax-stalksy which 
were tied in bundles and thrown into it to soak and 
soften, so that they could be prepared for the domestic 
distaff, which the women who first settled Mana-ha-ta 
used instead of the spinning-wheel, as they dung to 
the traditional mode of manufacture of linen thread, 
looking askance at the then novel invention of the 
wheel. 

The hill-side that sloped toward the deep, dear 
spring which was the head-waters of the rill, was coyered 
with fine grass especially suited for a bleaching-ground. 
It was called " De claver Waytie," and as soon as the 
Dutch settlement was firmly established, merry parties 
of young girls flocked to it daily, to soak their flax or 
spread their rolls of linen to bleach on the clover-patch, 
and they wore a narrow winding path for themselves, 
which was dubbed " T'Maadge Paatje " and is known to- 
day as Maiden Lane. 

A very large, handsome, wide-spreading elm-tiee 

grew on the comer of Wall and Broad Streets. Its 

drooping limbs sheltered a favorite tavern named '' Der 

Halle." The huge bole of the famous tree could only 

be spanned by six men with arms outstretched, and it 

was encircled by rustic benches, before which were 

placed tables. Under the shade of " der groot " tree 

all the Dutch worthies would gather on a summer 

afternoon, after their mid-day meal, and there they 

would sit and dreamily puff at their long-stemmed 

pipes and lazily watch the passers-by. These old 
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Datchmen were '* weatlier-wise,** in their own conceit, 
and, bj constantly studying the doads and sky, conld 
generally predict a coming storm when they saw fleecy 
little doads gather in the sky like a flock of sheep and 
roll toward the wisps of thin Tapor that always ap- 
peared at the same time, and the donds looked as if 
they were the f amoos flock that bdonged to Bo>Peep 
and were in search of their discarded tails. The Dntch 
called these doads ** mackerel and mares* tails." When 
after a storm the heavy doads broke and parted, they 
woald say: "It will dear if there is enough Uae 
sky to make a Dntchman a pair of breeches.** On a 
bot summer afternoon, if the thunder-douds banked 
up black and threatening behind the " Great Bocks of 
Wiehocken,** on the Hudson Biver, opposite the little 
bur^ the Dutch worthies would sit calmly under 
their bdoved tree and declare that the storm would not 
sweep their way, unless " it came up against the wind/* 
and not even then if the tide was running out strongly 
in the Hackensack Biver, on the western side of the 
Wieh.^cken Clifi; for they knew that the " Great Bocks ** 
would catch the storm and hurl it backward, to be 
attracted by the river, and by some mysterious means 
(supposed by the burghers to be supernatural, and not 
imconnected with departed Indian spirits) the storm 
voold be carried to sea and the muttering thunder- 
douds would roll away, leaving Mana-ha-ta untlisturbed. 
With these and other old-time theories the burgo- 
and 8che)K'a of the town, and those who had 
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the " Bmgher reicht," amused ihemselyeSy when ehis- 
tared in their cosey nook, nnder the shade of "der 
groot " tree, from which nearly every movement in the 
btugh conld be watched. 

This spot was dedicated to the business of the place, 
and has ever since been its centre. Seated in front of 
" Der Halle,** the pipe-puffing worthies could watch the 
comely Dutch farm-women, who, in close-fitting caps, 
without hats or bonnets, and invariably in couples, 
would row across the East Biver from under the Iphe- 
tonga Cliff (as the WUden called the high sandy bank 
on the opposite shore of Long Island). The farm prod- 
uce was piled in the stem of the flat-bottomed, un- 
wieldy " battoc,** with perhaps a sturdy urchin perched 
in the bow, with a fat porker squeaking at his feet; 
and the two women would steadily row against tide 
or wind and deftly guide their " scow " to the ferry land* 
ing. 

The market-place on the Strand was hard by this 
favorite tavern, and to the north, in the foreground, 
could be seen a tiny, crescent-shaped fort called a 
Rondel, which was x>art of the town*s defence against 
invaders. The Exchange could be reached in a moment 
by the worthies under " der groot " tree, as it was directly 
in front of them and was only an open space used as a 
convenient meeting-place, where merchants could con- 
gr^ate to barter and sell their goods. 

Tlie pride of the burgher's heart, and his chief rami* 

nisccnee of the beloved Patria, with its watery highways, 
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cAn;il5, dvkeSy aud tIvs; was the gresii dock, which was 
cue of the first improvements maile bj the Dutch, very 
s^x^Q after the settlement of the colon v. and which lav in 
front of the Stadt*Hav^ Bevond the dock was a covered 
bridge, crossing the *' Graft/* as the ditch was called, 
that dowed through what is now Broad Street and 
emi^icd into the great dock. This bridge was on the 
site of the present Exchange Place, and on it the mer^ 
chants congregated daily, and would lean on its wooden 
railings while haggling over their sales^ The site had 
been carelessly chosen, simply on account of its con- 
venient position, which was close to the official build- 
ings of the burgh, as well as to the great scales anc! the 
shipping : and as early in the history of the colony as 
Marclu 16Tl\ the governor and council saw its im- 
portance, and therefore decreed that the spot should be 
recv^^ized as an official mart or exchange, "after the 
nLinner of Patria,** and ordervvl that regular meetings 
should be held there every Friday morning between 
eleven and twelve oVlock. 

But although the bridge was such a favorite and con- 
venient rallying-place for the merchants, it was a dan- 
gerous spot on which to linger on a cold winter s day, 
when the groimd was covereil with snow and ice, as a 
steep hill loso alK>ve it« and down its slipfH^ry sides the 
diililren of the burgh delighted to slide, and more than 
one staid burgher, stauviing on the bridge, and quite un- 
conscious of his danger, was knocked off his sturdy logs 
into the Graft bv a terrified vounsstor. whos** " slu v ** had 
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mn awa J with him when ooasting ** bdjgiiiheiB ** down 
the steep sides and aroond the shaip tonis of FlateD- 
barack hilL To present soch mischanoes^ the govenior 
issued a decree and commanded the dtj watch to 
*' prevent and forbid ** sliding or coasting down the hill 
when the exchange was in session. At other times the 
children were free to do as they pleased, and the ma- 
chants might hxk out for themselTes. 

The feny to Long Island lay a litUe norUi el the 
Exchange and yet partly in view of the patrons cl ^Der 
Halle/* and a blacksmith's forge was established ai the 
top of the bank overlooking the landing-stage. It was 
owned by GomeUns Clopper, and the spot was known 
as "De Smits Ylye." It was a ccmTenient stopping- 
place for teams crossing from one island to the other ; 
although when Mana-ha-ta was first settled it was not 
the custom to shoe horses or provide the wheels <rf the 
carts with tires. 

The burghers who were seated around ^' der groot " tree 
always considered it the crowning pleasure of their tran- 
quil afternoon, to watch their cattle slowly wend their 
way homeward at sunset from the common, on idiich 
they had been grazing all day under the charge of the 
licensed town-herdsman, Oabriel Carpsey. The herd was 
collected at sunrise by the official guardian, who blew a 
few melodious notes on a twisted cow*s horn fitted with 
a mouth-piece, which he wore suspended by a green 
cord across his shoulders; and this horn served as a 

recognized badge of office. The old herdsman was a 
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qoaint figoie, with his steeple-ciowned hat and Ion 
sufL as he shuffled along in his low-heeled shoes^ brass 
bocklesk and giaj stockings. piv>ceded by the sleek 
kii:e« who seemed indifferent to his presence but who 
LK^ved the lowest notes of the horn, and seemed to 
reix^n^Lze the diffensnt calls that Caipsev blew to direct 
their movementSi. 

The •'Vlacte'' to which the oows were driven was 
the piopertT ctf the bnr^h and set aside as the gnucing- 
givvond. for the use of its inhabitantsss and covei^ the site 
ol the common, or City Hall Park, and was beyond the 
pftli^ades or city walL 

- I>e Schaape Waytie," or sheep*s pasture, was the 
ccenmon now coveieil by Broad Street, above Exchange 
Place. The official gnardians of this flock were Claos 
Gnxm and Pieter Liei^isen, who heided the sheep and 
coats cl the community at one guildon {^r head a year. 
All the animals in the town were officiaUv examinetl 
a&nnaDy, and bruided* and the signs and marks woe 
recordeil in a lx>ok kept for the purpose. 

The West India Com{>any imported cattle in the first 
ship that arrived at Mana-ha-ta with the first emigrants 
who were sent under the auspices of the ocMnpany, 
which was in April, l(V2o. when one hunilred and three 
heftd amveti at the ''Plantation.'" Stallions^ marea^ 
IvalK cows, sheep. etc.« were carefully selected in HoUaad, 
with a view ** to their breeding and multiplying.* Hie 
increase of the henl wore rented, on June 30, 1610^ to 
virions setilerss and the lease of fifteen eom% 
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mareSy and two stallions was duly recorded in the oflkiil 
register. The breed was, however, a poor one, and the 
aninials small and weak, but they increased so rai»dfy 
that at one time they threatened to become a nmsanoe 
to the settlers. The Dutch traders pitched their tents 
on Capsey*s rocks, without duly considering the im- 
portant question of drinking-water. There were a few 
springs at the end of the island, but the water was 
brackish and, as the community grew in size, the snpjdy 
was insufficient for their needs. There were wells inside 
of the fort, and others in neighboring localities that 
belonged to private individuals. The water was not 
sweet, and the vrouws complained that " it furred inside 
of their kettles," and the cattle sometimes refused to 
drink it. It was several years after the settlement of 
the island before sweet and wholesome water was found 
about Chambers Street, and this well fortunately af- 
forded an unlimited supply. It was called the " tea- 
water pump," and servants were sent to it daily to fetch 
water for the evening brew for the good vrouw*s tea-table. 
Pedlers also carried the water from house to house in 
pails suspended from yolks hung around their necks, 
or in barrels called ''ankers,** that were hung on 
wheels, to which dogs were hitched and driven through 
the streets. 

Later a city ordinance was put in force by Crovemor 
Stuyvesant to prevent hogs running through the streets, 
" as they rooted up the wall of the fort" The disposi- 
tion of swill and garbage lx>came a serious question with 
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MseboUntSv and the dog-€«its woe cslkd into phij 
*;UB» and w«fe drinui firom door to door to colkci the 
tee frim <KMch hooseu This indostrr eootioned until 

ISnX vken a citj oidinance piohibil^ the use of 

ir eaiting p«u|M»a& 



Homes of the Settlers 

Birth and Christening Customs — Caudle-parties — Christening-gifts — 

Izer-cookies — Folk-lore — Lullabies and Fireside Tales — The Aan- 
spreet-iter — PalLlvarers and llieir Prcients — Funeriland Marriage 
Ceremonies— Brides and llicir Quuiiit Coslumes— Uiess. 

THE manners aud cugtoms of tlio grst settlers of 
Manu-ba-ta were naturally founded upon those of 
Patria, and they were piously observed and closely fol- 
lowed by the expatriated ladies, who cherished the tra.- 
^tions of their forefathers and despised all iuuovations. 
Among the most solemnly observed of the household 
ceremonies were those attending the birth of a child, 
and each time-honored custom was followed with tm- 
deviating regularity. The infant was wrapped in swad- 
dling-clothes and put into an elaborately embroidered 
pocket, which was trimmed with frills of ribbon, the 
color of which indicated the sex of the chil<i A tiny 
ruffled cap con6ned its ears closely to its hea<l, and the 
baby was wrapped so tightly in its bands that it could 
move neither hand nor foot, and was laid in a cradle, or 
hnnp; suspended from a nail in the wall, without fear of its 
atirring from any position in which it might be placed. 
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of each chili viiaK 

eUboniehr csihr»Li£nd ol ■pnrtM- ^izie 

boos and sen to tciEr cskuiil. «i> v.ls 

the funflj, vhil» d^ L=flbl ::£ iLr L:i2=«r kr^i: ^ recc-ri ^:l 
the name, age. sex, a£>i ^i-zoF^cis :f lif c^i in iiis 
famfly KUe, vhich each bjOsteciISer r*:i3gesi^L Tb^ 
church registers were a^so cMi^dzHr krr^ sz.-i t2>>se 
<^ the Dutch and Freasch eooo^ndczis &;^ &cc:ii:&so 
chzoDides of the dar. 

A Teiy formal ceicaiKMiT foOoved the binh &nl bap- 
tism of a child, and this was the grind inception heivi 
by the {noiid mother as soon as she wsls strong enough 
to see her female friends. Elaborate preparations werv 
always made for these candle -parties, as they wei>) 
called, and " achterlingen,"" cookies, krollers, and ^ olv 
koecks" were provided for the feast. The first of those 
cakes is a sweetened bread, cut in slices and drioii and 
is sometimes calle<l rusk. The last-namei) delicaov 
is often called a dongh-nnt, which is a base imitation 
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of Uie tnie ^ clj koeck,'* thai always had a not or a 
raiain embedded in its centre, which added greatly to its 
flaTor. 

The particolar dainty that was the inaepanble aooom- 
paniment of the reception, and gave it the name, was the 
drink that was brewed and served piping-hot to the vis- 
itors. It was cdled candle, and its concoction was 
a secret carefully preserved in certain families, who al- 
ways prepared it and sent it to the house of " the lady 
in the straw " as an especial maA of their favor. A 
family receipt that has been handed down from mother 
to daughter, through the descendants of Cornelia Lub- 
betse (Mrs. Johannes de Peyster) calls for three gallons 
of water, seven pounds of sugar, oatmeal by the pound, 
spice, nusins, and lemons by the quart, and two gallons 
of the very best Madeira wine. 

Such a rich compound was seductive to the last de- 
gree, and the good ladies would sip and gossip, and nod 
their capped heads together over it with great enjoy- 
ment Caudle was always served in huge silver bowls, 
around which were hung quaint little spoons, so that 
each guest might ladle out a portion for herself into 
the tiny china cups when she was handed the bowl 
by the servants, and dip out a fat raisin or bit of citron 
to flavor her " dish of caudle." 

The spoons that hung around the bowls were often 
gifts to the baby from its god-parents. This bowl was 
round, and had some scriptural scene stamped on it, and 
about its edge were engraved the name and birthday of 
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the child. The handle vas short, curved, aod sharply 
crooked on the end, so that it could be hang on thi.' 
ontside of the candle-bowl, and it vas generally onia- 
mented bj a hearty on irhich vas perched a beantifnllv 
modeUed little bird, vhich in heraldic paiiance is t«nuvd 
"aoockcantaot;" tliat is, with head apliited and open 
beak. Why this peculiar emblem was selocted to 
adorn a christening-gift, is not apparent. It is true 
that it was Bymbolie of St Peter, but the connection 
with a baptismal ceremony cannot be inducted. The 
cock was a faTorite emblem with the ancients on ac~ 
coout of its cooiage and endniance, and Pliny devotes 
some sonorons and well-rounded sentences in praise of 
" its proud, commanding gait and stately stride," and 
wrote that "a cock, with his cnr\-ed and gracefol tail, 
inspired terror even in the lion himself, that most 
intrepid animaL" The emblem may have been seloctcil 
in order to inspirit the in&nt, and onconrago it to bo 
brave, althoogh the parents conld scarcely have desired 
that it shoold emnlate the noise of tlie emblematic 
"cock cantant." There are many of these spoons to be 
found among the descendants of the Dutch settlors, and 
the caudle-party is not obsolete, and is still held by 
members of old New Tork families. 

There was another dainty that always occompiuiicd tlto 
candle. These were " izer-cookies," which wore tooth- 
some cakes, made of pastry, and put into an " izur " and 
squeezed flat, and then pushed iuto bot ashes and 
The receipt of the Dutch vronws for theuo 
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cookies vraa copied in various localities, bat, strange to 
say, the cake received a new name in each place. In 
New Jersey they were called split-cakes, in Philadel- 
phia sqneeze-cokes, and among the English settlers 
in New York they became known as wafers or hard 



The izer, or wafer-irons, wore favorite wedding- 
presents, and were often decorated with the coat-of- 
erms of the groom, together with his initials and those 
of his bride, and the date of their marriuge. The izer 
consisted of two iron plates, each one about eighteen 
inches in circumference, and fitting exactly into each oth- 
er, and two long handles lunged them together. The 
earring on the inside of the plates was pressed into 
the dougb, which when baked hod the design printed on 
the cake. A " Social History of Flatbush " records on 
advertisement in a local paper of March IG, 1772, 
which shows how universal was the use of these irons. 
The notice was as follows : 

" Hard and soft wafHe-irons for sale by Peter Goelet, 
at the Golden Key, Hanover Square, New York." 

The care of the baby never devolved npon a servant ; 
the Dutch ladies set a good example to the women of 
their day by nursing and tending their own children, 
who grew uji straight, strong, Iiandsome lails and losses 
who loved their mothers beyond everjlihing. 

The tender " mutter " found time, amid the countless 
occupations of the day, to croon over her little ouea, 
and sing them the ditties learned at her own mother's 
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knee. The fayorite song was one that is still fondly 
remembered, and is as follows : 

" Trip a trop a tronjes, 
De varken in de boonjes, 
De koejes in de klaver, 
De paaden in de haver, 
De eenjes in de water plaas, 
De klaf in de long grass, 
So goot mine kinder popetje was ; " 

which may be freely translated as follows : 

From your throne on my knee, 
The pigs in the bean -patch see. 
The cows in the clover meet. 
The horses in the oat-field eat, 
The ducks in the water pass, 
The calves scamper through the grass, 
They love the baby on my knee, 
And none there are as sweet as she. 

There was another favorite ditty of the day which 
has been orally handed down to the present generation, 
and may have become slightly altered from the original. 
It was — 

''DwTlr zat een aapjo op- con stokje, 
Achter myn moedors kouken deur, 
Hy had een gaatje ie syn rokje, 
Duur stok dat schelmje syn kopje deur ; " 

which means that '^a tiny ape sat on a stool behind 
my mother's kitchen door; he made a hole in his little 
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jacket through which the rogue pokes his head.** The 
rest of the jingle has become so confused that the 
Dutch words are jumbled inextricably together and 
defy spelling or translation. 

But if the mother sang her lullabies to her babies the 
father was by no means silent and had his own folk- 
lore to teach to his children, who would sit beside him 
on the stoop during the long summer evenings, or ding 
to him lovingly on the settee in front of the wide- 
throated fireplace in winter. These great chimneys 
were characteristic of Patria. The sides were finished 
with pink, blue, or purple tiles, on which were painted 
quaintly dressed figures, over which was the number of 
a text which was the key to the scriptural subjects 
represented. The Good Samaritan, Balaam's Ass, and 
Lazarus were favorite pictures. Sunday evening was 
always devoted to singing hymns and reading the 
church catechism, after which the father would take one 
of the pictures on the tiles as a theme for a little 
biblical instruction, and no well-brought-up Dutch 
maiden or urchin could have been shaken in their belief 
in the legendary whale that swaUowed the prophet 
Jonah. Even though in after life they could find no 
authority for the whale, when they searched the Script- 
ures for themselves, the graphic scene of the spouting 
fish was too firmly impressed on their minds to allow 
them to fancy tjjat any other monster was capable of 
performing the miracle. Theatrical performances were 
unknown in the colonies, and a dramatic exhibition, 
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after the minner of the Italian Panch-and-Jnd j, iras 
the neaiest approach that the childi^n of the eaiij 
EKitdi settlers ever came to seeing a play. This iras 
al:so a fireside pastime and iras onl j enacted as a great 
tKsat. It iras ruid^red by the father of the family, 
whose faioad-tipped, spatolated fingers were decorated 
with e3pas« nose, and mouth, painted on the ends with 
ivd pofcebeny jnioei, which serred the first settlers in 
place of ink. The thnmb of the left hand was wrapped 
in a kochi^ to make it look like an old lady in a cap, 
and the play began. It had three performoni — 

A Aunt.— The thnmb. 

A Friar. — The middle finger. 

A JTaMf-Mrraii/.— The little fii^^. 
I>ame Thnmb was sopposed to be seatodin her best 
pallor, cap on head and ^ specs* on nose^ and a mitii^ 
Friar was sopposed to be standing on the stoop ontside 
the front door, whidi was fbimed by the ring and fiore^ 
fingers that touched their tips together in front of the 
Friar, who <^»ened the ceiemonieB by rapping on the 
fingers b^sre him, and the parts of the three dramoHs 
frrft v!)fr wve lendeiel in different tones of Toioe. Hie 
Friar gave his part in a deep growl, the Dame detirered 
heis with a simpering Hsp, and the little Maid-serTant 
ft|DBabed her woids oat in a high nasal key. The play 
began with the rapfHi^ of the Friar on the knocker, and 
the faoher vooU say, in a deep sonorous toico : 

*- Tip, tap at ttedoor!* 
6i 
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This call was answered in a small wee Toioe, as if bj 
the little Maid : 



ServtaU^** Somebody knocks, mam I somebody knocks! " 

Dctme — '* See who it is ; see who it is.** 

Servant-^** Who's at the door, there? who*s at the door?** 

/fWor— "Afriar; afriarl"* 

Servant — " A friar, good dame ; a friar, good damel ** 

Daw^e—** See what he wants ; see what he wants.** 

Sertpani — ** What do yon want, sir ; what do yon want ?** 

Friar — '* I want to oome in ; I want to come in.** 

SertarU — ** He wants to come in, dame ; he wants to come in.* 

Dame — " Bid him oome in, then ; bid him oome in.** 

Serrani — ** Yon may come in, sir I yon may oome in ! ** 

-" Thank yon, good dame ; ** and so he popped in. 



This was done by ducking the middle finger under 
the tips of the ones in front, as if passing through a 
doorway, and this denouement was always anxiously 
looked for by the youngsters, and the tiny act raptur- 
ously applauded. 

There was another finger-play that was reserved en- 
tirely for little children, and a well-brought-up Dutch 
baby would consider itself defrauded of its rights if it 
were put into the cradle without having its own baby- 
entertainment, which consisted in twisting and turning 
a hand back and forth before its face, keeping time to 
a droning tune, and the foUowing words, which are ren- 
dered phoneticaUy just as they have been transmitted 
from generation to generation, without an idea of their 
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meaning ligiii n J dim hsring sooiie cacaeccioit witii tuc 
batlered 



She Mniiecxfae bociiKXLe. bcrdhp 

Dtebnsaer a deer d^ 
Ter rocrcLeL la 



Hie InllabT is stfll sang bj the descendants of the 
first Dntch settlefs. 

The fimenJ aerfices of the Jav were lenizthr. sofemn 
fimcticHis ilteoded oohr br men, ainJ the snief of the 
monmeis seems to haTe been exhAosted bv the attend- 
ant ceremonies^ judging bj the celeritr with which all 
widows and widowers remarried daring the earlr cokv 

nial daTS. 

A death was osnallT announced bj the slow tolling 
of a beH which stmck a number of times to conresp^^md 
with the age of the deported. The professional con- 
ductor of ceremonies was a dniv licensed official and 
was called an " aanspreecker ; " he went the ronnvls fn>m 
honse to house, dressed in a long black coat and mantle, 
and carrying a watchman's staflE. which he struck loudly 
on the ground as he walked. His hat was decorattxl with 
heavy folds of black stuff, that fell down his l>ack nearly 
to his heels. His duty was to inform each memlvr of 
the family of the death of their relative, and invite them 
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to tlie foiienl, vUdi genenDj took phee three or ionr 
da T5 afts the death. The Mn ^ n eecfcer lunwiiwfaii ed 
this iinpoitaDt azmI often toj espeBtixe eeremanj, 
vLen the faieadB and relatires met ai the house d the 
daoeascd, vheie he reoeired and oshcsed diem into the 
diflerent rooms set apait for the reception. The beet 
parior was seldom opened or osed esoept for fonetaK 
and was famished vith quaint high-backed chain, with 
rash bottoms. These were called the ''dead chairs.^ 
After a few prajers, the prooesfiion was manhaDed, 
and twelve of the most distinguished men d the 
town were selected to bear the coffin to the bmrii]^ 
groond A Uard[ doth, with hearr taaselSy called a 
** dood kleed,** was thrown over it This pall was owned 
bj the dinrdi, which alwajv had two or moie; the 
worst one being loaned to the poorer m embe r s ol the 
congregation, while the newesi one was referred for the 
fanerals of the distinguished memben of the oom- 
mmutr. 

The twelre pall*bearere literallj carried the eoffin 
from the honse to the grare. Thej were distingnished 
bj small white cushions, that were pot on the shoulder 
and held in place bj bands that passed across the back 
and chest, and fastened under the opposite arm. This 
was the origin of the pall-bearers* scarb, a costom that 
has sorviTed to the present time. 

After the interment, the procession returned to the 
boose in the order in which it had gone, and cakes, 
^>iced wine, ppes, and tobacco were Ubersllj distiib- 
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nteJ, and the assembly was often the occasion of more 
festivity than was deooroos under the circumstances. 

** Containing lots of hin» 
Like moaming-coaches when the fonend's done."* 

At some fonerals^ & spoon was given to each of the 
pall-boareis, as commemorative of the occasion. The 
handle terminated in what was pqpnlady called a 
*^ monkey/' and the spoons were called "monkey 
spoons.*' The figure was probably intended for one 
of the Twelve AiH)stles, but was so crudely executed 
that it resembled an animal more closely than it did 
a man. 

A *' mourning-ring*" was usuaUy presented to all the 
female relations, and inside the circle was inscribed the 
age, name« and date of death of the deceased ; or else 
they received a tiny brooch, made of a rim of gold hold- 
ing in place a little glass hd surrounded with pearls and 
enclosing a tiny snip of hair. These rings and brooches 
were always worn conspicuously by the relatives and 
were most grewsome ornaments. 

A nidow usually bound a piece of Telyet ribbon 
aioond her head, in front of the cap, and pinned the 
ends with the mourning-brooch commemorative of her 
husband*s death and her own loss. 

Catilina do Peyster's funeral was said to be pecnliariy 
^edifying and solemn."' Six young ladies were n»- 
quested to attend as }iall-bearers, who were dressed in 
white sarcenet jackets and }ietticoats» with their heads 
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nuoorered and their hair powdered and done up vift 
white ribbon. The famend nttrteihi greai ittfuticwi, aa 
it was unusual t€X women to attend them, and when the 
procession started trom Mr. de Pejster^s house in King 
Street, headed bj the six yoong hidies and followed hw 
the white coSn^ OTer which a white embroideied paD 
was thrown, the whde dty hnnied oat to walcii it 
march up to Trinity Chnrch. The following Snndajr 
Dr. Vese T preached a funeral sermon, and all the joong 
damsebi who had officiated as pall-bearers sat together 
in a front pew in the church, dose to the parents of tiie 
dca«l girL 

MiUTiages were merry iestiTals. The groom was 
re^iuirir^l by law to take ont a license, and for many 
ye^iTs it was only possible to obtain one at Albany, 
Esopas, or Mana4ia-ta. The official records, there- 
fore-, of these three places are pretty accorate funiK 
liistori*.'^ of the Dutch settlers. The marriage-cere- 
mony, or " inzegcenin^," was usually performed at the 
h'ia.se of the bride's parents, and all the friends and re- 
bti'jLs gathered to witness it and enjoy the feast that 
foIlowc-A 

Among the lower classes much rou^ play was in- 
dulgf-vl in, ao'l the bri^legroom's house was sometimes 
miscLic'Tously decorateil with Hay-poles propped in 
front of his d<xir, on which were hung ragged stockings 
and tLey were not rcmored until he paid his tormentocs 
to carrv them awar. 

It Mart customary to have a poor-box conspicuously 
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displsjeil bcforo tho daoi of the briilo, and the gaests 
mill passers-by were ex[)cct0il to coutribnto to it, and 
soiuetimes a goodly saui was collcctoil. 

On one occasion, money was solicited for building a 
cbnich, aod enough was subscribed to erect tho Dutch 
Choich. Some of the guests tried to evade payment of 
the money, declaring their signatures to the document 
bod been obtained " when in their cups," and that tho 
dominie had filled in the sums opposite their names ; 
but the excuse arailod them nothing, and they weeo 
obliged to pay the full sum recorded against them. 

One of the first newspapers published in New York 
contains the following verses : 

"ABweiptfor all jonng I^diea that mra going to benuirried," 
to mftk«» 

SACK POSSET. 
" From funed Barlttdoca on the Western Main, 

Fetch sagu half a ponnd, fetch Sock from Spain 

A pint ; and from the Eastern Indian coast 

Nntmog, the glorj of our Northern toast ; 

O'er flaming coala together let them heat, 

* Till the all-coniinoring Sack dissoWea tbo iveet. 

O'er such another firo let egg*, twice ten, 

Now-bcm from foot of Cock and mmp of hen ; 

Stir them with steadr hand, and conscience prickini^i 

To see the nntimelr fate of twenty chickens ; 

From shining shelf tako down jonr bnz«n Skillet : 

A ijnart of milk from guntle cow will fill it ; 

When boiled and cooli-d ]>nt milk and Siick to egg. 

Unite them flrmiT, like the Triiilt> Lcagno ; 
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TImo cxyrtted eUmt, Us^atlwr lei thai dvdl 

'Till Mjm twk» sii0^ ' Too Mmt Kol Eb and Tefl.' 

AxmI Ul on fiercelj like s lUuted Dibcdqol* 

The drem of the bride was a peculiar ooe. She 
ftlwajm wore as many petticoata as she could cany. 
as ihfsso were a pari of her dower and a sign of proa- 
I>«rrit)r, but sometimes a bride would appear scantilj 
cicjihod, and with '' a shift" over her dress. This was 
in the case of a widow whose first husband had left 
diihis iliat she had been nnable to discharge, and she 
was mnrriod tlic second time in this corions apparel, 
fw I AM \Ay signify that she went penniless into her hns- 
bfifurH Iionds, and ho accepted her without dower, and 
woH iKii t^i Im) liold rcfti>ou8ible for his predecessor's Ua- 
liiliiioM. Tlin miniHtor of the parish when entering the 
rnnrnago in dor Tronw Boeck,wonld place in the mar- 
^;in H<irno such noiico oh the following : " In the presence 
of A. n. C, etc., was Rachel Pier, wiih her chemise ever 
hrr viothvn, married to AH:)ert Hendrickse Ploeg, by me 
Domiiiio MiooIIa, April 30, 1699." 

A niiiidon brido worn a peculiarly shaped crown, that 
w(iM gonorally an Iioirloom in the family and kept for 
Huoh iK*(*aMioim. It was sometimes of metal, and adorned 
with priMMouH stones, but more usually was of paste- 
IhwihI rt>vonMl with silk, handsomely embroidered in 
^oM and HJlvor. The brido*s women also wore an em- 
MiMiiutir h(vu1-goar. Thov were not often maidens, but 
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were matroDS, who admonished the bride and taught 
her the Tarions duties to be performed during the ser- 
Tioea, and had general charge of the ceremonies. 

The staid burghers of Mana-ha-ta were visited in the 
oonncil-ioom, December 17, 1658, by an irate woman 
by the name of Madame Abraham Vosbochs, from whom 
Annekje Leevens^ the wife of Goosen Crerritse Van 
Schaick, had borrowed two coronets, one for herself and 
one for Maria Wesselsen, which had not been returned 
after they had been worn by the bride s women at a 
marriage-ceremony. The council passed an order, re- 
quiring Meedames Yan Schaick and Wesselsen " to make 
lestitution of the same." 

Sumptuary laws regarding dress were not required in 
the colony, but there was an unwritten law that was 
obeyed without hesitation. Each official had his dis- 
tinctiTe costume. The maiden*s hair was not covered 
by the matron's coif. Laborers wore a dress that did 
not impede them in their work. They never wore long 
coats — those were reserved for the upper classes ; but 
every workman and craftsman donncil long leathern 
aprons, both in the house and in the street. One comer 
of it was invariably tucked under the bolt when the 
wearer was not working, but otherwise it fell nearly to 
his feet The leather was often dyed red with the bark 
of the chestnut or oak tree. 

The peasantry pushed their hair straight back, and 
covered it with a close-fitting; cap. The usual dress was 
^'aahcxt gown and petticoat,'* and it was the pride of the 
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thrifty housewife to hare fipnn and woven the stoff tar 
these skirts herselL They were geneiallyof linsey- 
woolsey ot the natoral gray odor, but were flometimes 
dyed blue with a mixtore of red-maple bark and cop- 
peras, or the stuff was colored red with alder-faaxk. 
These dyes had been tan^t to the Dutch women by 
the squaws. By these distinctive dresses each daas 
could be distinguished. Even the crafts coold be noted, 
and the married women were recognized at a ^bnoe 
from the maidens. 

From the side of the mation always hnng a diate- 
laine, sometimes of gold and handsomely ornamented, 
bat more frequently of brass with steel chains, frcnn which 
dangled keys, scissors, pin-coshions, and a tiny case 
caUed a boose-wife (and pronoonced hus9uf\ containing 
thimble, needles, and bodkin. The chorch-book, with 
comers and clasps of gold and silver, also hnng by 
long chains to match, from the chatelaine or girdle. 

In the '' EUstory of Flatbnsh ** there is a corioos ac« 
coont of one of the Lefferts famfly, who, during the Bev- 
olationarT War, changed all her money into gold pieces, 
which she sewed into a round pin-cushion and hung 
by her side. A party of English soldiers once en- 
tered her house, and after dcjstroying many of the good 
lady s valuables, slashed at her cushion with a sword, and 
" cat the ribbon by which it hung, and the whole party 
had a boisterous game of ball with the pin-cushion, which 
once or twice fell into the fire-place." It was finally 
tossed on one side, when the {»cK>r woman eagerly and 
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quietly seized it and hid it away, and the soldiers never 
discovered its precious contents. 

Contemporaneous portraits show that when the good 
people put on their best clothes, they could be very 
fine, and the stu£b of which they were made were of 
the handsomest and richest materials. The portraits 
at the manor houses of Bensselaerswyck, Liyingston, 
Van Cortlandt, etc., are those of fine-looking men and 
sweet-faced women. The coats of the former are of 
velvet, silk, or satin, trimmed with handsome lace, dia- 
mond buttons and buckles, and sometimes with rare furs. 
Around the throats of the men were wrapped yards of 
fine muslin trimmed with lace, which were called ** Stein- 
wicks," after the gallant soldier of that name ; and the 
ladies were by no means behind their husbands in the 
richness of their apparel. 
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VI 

Habits, Amusements, and Laws 

TIk Dakcfa Learn from the WOdoi— Sunp-Mortar Rode— IW WHOeaTs 
Industries — Houses and Fomitiire — Educatioo of duldrcii — ^Stiaofe 
Laws and PiMiishments— The Kcnmss— The First Clnbs— OaoKS— 
The First Hospital and Orpfau Asytaoi-The Rattle-vatdi— Braal— 
The Fire Bripde— U^ht in the Oty. 

r[E first sefcUeis on Manar-harta adapted themadfes 
to their sunoHndiTigB in a remarkable way. Thej 
atadied the habits of their wild neighbors and were not 
too proud to learn from them their secrets of djeing. 
preparing tobacco, or planting maize. The time for 
this, according to the Wilden*8 doctrine, was " when the 
birch-tree leaf was the size of a mouse's ear." The 
saTages tanght the settlers their fashion of pounding 
com into ''hominy," which was the Wilden*s name for 
cradled com. It was done by making a hole in the 
stomp of a tree, or in a rock, into which the kemeb 
were thrown and then beaten with a heavy pestle. A 
round excavation in a promontory oveiiooking Fair- 
field, Connecticut, is still called Samp-Mortar Bock, 
samp being another name for the ground com ; and 
tradition declares that the spot was always resorted to, 
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in the antmnn, by the BqoawB, for the purpose of ponnd- 
iiig their com, which was done to a mosical croon that 
kept time to the thod of the pestle. 

The leaves of the com were woven into mats or tied 
into brooms, when not oaed for fodder for the cattle. 

The breakfast of the first Dotch settlers was gen- 
erally prepared at sunrise, and was of " sappone," which 
was mnsh mixed with milk, battermilk, or " strop," as 
they called molasses, and if tUey had tea they drank 
it witiiont milk. The noonday meal was buttermilk 
and bread, and the sapper consisted of flat cakes baked 
in the ashes, and sometimes a hit of bacon. Sugar was 
made from the sap of the maple-treea, and Mr. Knicker- 
bocker, in his amusing, bnt not always veracions, ac- 
count of Dutch customs, declares that a large lump of 
sugar was always suspended by a string over the table 
in a Dntch kitchen, and each one would sip his tea, 
chocolate, or cofTee, and bite a bit off the suspended 
lump of sugar, which was swung from one to the other. 

The Wilden were, at most times, freely admitted in 
small companies within the " palisadoes " of the little 
bn^h, and they brought many commodities to barter. 
They were oanning weavers of baskets that were water- 
proof made of a species of dogsbane, and could make 
candles and soap of bayberries, or brushes from a 
block of oak, which they u^enioody split into thou- 
sands of bristles. 

The wild people were not pleasant companions, as 
they folloved a native custom and, according to the 
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histoiy of the Ber. ChadeB W<AeT, it was &eir haliit 
to "" rob qjl of Fishes^ Fai ol Ei^^es. and Gione of Bae> 
koons" OD tiietr akin to ke^ it bom hBatPiTiig and 
lepd the attadcB of gnats and mosqfoitoeBL Tlftej sel- 
dom washed their bodies or eren their faces and hands, 
and in ccMiseqaenoe the Datdi Txomren, who were 
nes8 peracmified, thon^it they were irredaimaUe 
ages, and, althov^ inTariaU j kind to them, did not 
enconrage them to take op their abode within the 
settlement, except nnder certain restraints. 

The Algonquin name for the Dutch was ''Svan 
Xak Wak,** but the Tndians also called them " Asstv&- 
oni,*' iVe., doth-wesTers ; ^ diaristonin,^ or iron-wcnk- 
ers ; sometimes " Sank-hi-canin,** or fire-makecs ; while 
the contemptnoQS epithet of ''Materiootj,* or cow ai d, 
was sometimes bestowed on the planteiSL 

The Wilden tanght the settlers to look for the great 
annTial fli^t of pigeons, which, earij in April, always 
flew north to eat the wild canot This flight inTanafalj 
took place at dawn and never after ten o'dod^ in the 
morning. It was so heavr as to darken the son, and so 
low that stones, dobs, and like missfles were thrown at 
the birds, which were slanghtered bj thousands. 

The Tndians had many medicines made from pdants, 
roots, barks, and herbs. Thej understood the Tiitoes 
of stramonium, smut- wheat, golden-rod, eldeiberrj, etc 
They would brew catnip4ea for the sick or strei^then 
an inralid with a decoction of stimwbeiTr*leaTe& An 
Indian, if ill, eschewed meat, unless it were that of a 
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fnule animaL and lie nnd^sstood the Tutecs <tf viqpaiw 
baths. Their gneal remedy f cur cuts and faimseB vaa 
Seneoa-aiL which wo now use in the f onn of xasetine or 



As time wmt on and the saxages became more do- 
mesticated, ahnosi eineir household had one or more of 
the wild men or wcHnen hanging aroond the IdtclhHi-fire. 
TheTneTer made good serrants, bnt wookl do "^dioKS** 
ftw the inmae n^ snch as cutting and piling the kindling* 
wnx^ cr Hfling heavT kettles on the gieat swinging 
ciane^ in retnm for food and a lodging in the bam or 
nnder the back stoep. 

The hooses wei^ bnilt with long, sloping loc^ and 
if pi>ssible» on a side-hilL so that the fnmt stoep was 
if<piv>ached br a few stepss bat the kitchen-door at the 
back of the hoose iras alwujs flash with the ground. It 
was wije and high, and inats bnilt in this way to allow 
of a hoise being diiTen in eTeiy morning, hanling, by 
means of a long iion chain, a hnge bock4og. vhich made 
the foundation of the fii« that was never allowed to die 
Oct entirelT. Everrone went in and oot of the kitdien* 
door, except on occasions of cexvniony. The ftont par- 
kar was a saczed apartment that was kept tightly closed 
except on gala days, and woe to the mouse or the ^ ksick- 
diad^* (cockroach) that entere^l it On the opposite 
sUeofthe hall, that always ran frv^m the front to the lear 
of the hoQ9e» was the family sitting nxvm. The bed* 
wtt« laige and filled with pondeioos mahogany 
and four-post bedsteads, under which was **een 
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slaapbanck op roUen,** or tmndle-bed, which was pulled 
out at nighty and into which was tacked irom two to 
four children. The lower classes used great boxes 
¥rith boarded bottoms for beds, which ware filled with 
sacks of hay, corn-silk, or dried leaTes. A groat brass 
warming-pan nsoally hnng on the walls. 

The childron of the first settlers wero well trained in 
household duties, as was needful in a place where there 
were few servants, and each woman nndertook much of 
her own honse-woi^ The boys were made to cany wa- 
ter from the well or ran errands to the wood-hoase, the 
smoke-hoase, and the brine-barrel in the cellar. The 
girls had their daily '' stint" inside of the house, and, as 
there was always '' a stretch '* on the loom, an idler was 
often " set to do a yard " as a punishment As time 
went on and better servants were to be obtained in the 
colony, the arduous duties of the house- wife fell on 
them, but eveiy maiden, whatever her station in life, 
was thoroughly instructed in the details of house-keep- 
ing, and she was not considered eligible for matrimony 
until she could show her " kos ^ full of Unen, spun and 
woven by herself, and daintily marked with her initials 
in cross-stitch. 

The Dutch councillors were wise men whose rules 
were simple and hardly amounted to laws. They met 
in solemn conclave at least once a week, and any person 
might appear before them without ceremony, and state 
his grievance or complaint The defendant was sum- 
moned, and both parties were usually requested to make 
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their plea ami defence in writing. This was often 
handed to a third paitj» with a request that he would 
try to make the two persons agiee, but if this were 
impossible, the councillors again took up the case and 
pronounced judgment, from which there was no appeaL 
Crimes were few in the peace-lorixig community; the 
principal cases were the chazges ol the ^"Schout** 
^igaiust persons caught tapping ij.e^ drawing beer for 
sale> after lawful houzs or on Sunday; delinquent 
debtors^ etc. 

On May 12, 16&1, Jan THllemsen Yan Iselstyn, ''for 
expressing abusiTe language and writing an insolent 
letter to the magistrates of Bushwyek,** was fastened to 
a stake at the place of public execution, with a bridle 
in his mouth, rods under his arms, and a paper on his 
breast with the inscription, "Lampoon writer, bklse 
accuser, and defamer of its magistrates,** and after- 
ward banished, with costs. One man was put into a 
sack and thrown into the rirer for committing a hortible 
crime — a punishment that he richly deserved; and his 
£&te prevented the recurrence of such deeds for many a 
long day. 

On April 12. 1658, Nicolas Albertsen, for "<kaert- 
Lag his ship and his betrothed bride after publication 
of bannsy* was sentenced '* to have his head shaven, 
then to be flogged and have his ears bored with 
red-hot irons, and irork two years with the negroes.* 
Other men were banished from the coIout ; but there 
were comparatively few crimes, and, with these ex* 
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The worthj Doicfameii and tiieir iiim w iai 
tenselj pncticji in all anmngemeolB for tfaeir 
comforts and the proper mahitpnaiine of thrir frniiKfa, 
bat they bjno means nfglflfied social dntieBand 
noted for their ho^italitj. Besides fireside 
ments, thej desired more poblie gatherings^ and, Yaok- 
tDg backward to the jdeasnres of Patzia^ they recalled 
its jearij festiral, or Eermias; the great open-air 
market that attracted the eoimtij-pec^le from, far and 
near. The burghers of Mana4i&4a therefore yielded to 
the entreaties of their wires and determined to inaogn- 
rate a bimilar function, at which cattle coold be exhib- 
ited, farm-implements sold, and the fndt of the looni, 
the diist:iSy and the needle of the hoose-wife mi^it be 
exposed for sale ; and in connection whh the market, 
dances, trials of skill, and other amusements mig^ be 
indulged in by the lads and lassifa, so that all the farm* 
ers and their wires might be attracted to the bnrg^ to 
spend their money for the profit of its denizens. 

Wisely laid plans were therefore adopted by a com- 
mittee, which, onder the sanction d the goremment, 
arranged that the first kermiss should be held on 
Mana-ha-ta, October 20, 1659. The coondl com- 
man<led *' that for all fat cattle broo^it to the markpt 
nut slaoghtereJ,'* posts should *' be placed by the side 
of the* chorch, att the markei-hoose and {daine aiore 
the fort,** which was therefore ananged for the acoom* 
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modation of the public, and in nowise interfered with 
the weekly market held at the Strand, bj the honse of 
Master Hans £ierstede. The kermiss lasted six weeks, 
and became an institution; and from that day to this a 
yearly industrial exhibition has been held on "the 
island by the sea," sometimes under one name and 
scnnetimes under another, but always with the same 
general purpose. 

The kermiss was first held on the spot that the gOT- 
emor used as a parade-ground, an open space directly 
north of the government enclosure, on one side of 
which was the church and on the other the official 
buildings. The spot soon became known as " D*Marck 
Yelt.** Booths were ranged on one side of the open 
space, and the cattle were tied to the posts by the 
fence of the first church-yard (a tiny enclosure that 
had, early in the history of the colony, become too 
small for its needs and was abandoned for other bury- 
ing-grounds on the island). The kermiss became the 
great social festival of the year, and was enjoyed with 
sest by old and young. The goede vrouwen of the 
community lent their aid by inviting all their country 
cousins and friends to stay with them in their cheery, 
comfortable homes, and a round of merry-making en- 
sued. 

Unfortunately, as the reins of government relaxed, 
this kermiss, which at first had been so decorously con- 
ducted and widely enjoyed, degenerated into a gather- 
ing of town-loafers and rude country-boors, who seized 
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cm the cfaanoe of iiMfailgh^ io zoa^gMmeBor 
idajSy thai soon made the ftmction a naUir niHa ; aad 
then those of the imiiHpa iriioBe homes oredooked the 
green importoned the goremment to inteiieiey and 
demanded to hare a stop pot to soch exoeasesy declar- 
ing that thej demosalized the ooomimiitj and worn 
partknlariy famrtfol to their caiefoDy tiamed domestira 
and 70111^ ]peofie. The tenniiw was thereface reorgan- 
ized, all Toa^ games were prdiifaited, and the meei- 
ii^-place was remored to the commoDy which is now 
tiie City Han PadL 

"^ Dlfarck Yelt," being thns desorted, became a weed- 
grown and misightly lot, and it was not nntfl 1732 
that sereral citizens foond a use for it, and formed 
themselTes into the fiist ofganized dnb of the citj, 
and petitioned the goremor and cooncfl to permit 
them to sod the little triangle and nse it for a bowl- 
ing green. The f oonders of the bowling dob were 
Jcbn Chambers,* Peter Bayard,t snd Peter Jaj, and 
the spot was a farorite ralljing-plaoe for man j jear& 
The dab reoeired a regular lease of the ground for 
eleven years from the city anthodtiesy oa the payment 
oi " one peppercorn per annnm." In a garden belong- 
ing to a tarem near C^oe Place there had been a 
bowling green for many years^ but it was ccmaidered 



* John OuBbcn mod Peter Jtj n an l e d daaffaten of Ji 
Tan CortLuMh mod Erm de Tries. 

f P«ier B«7aid Btfried Bhindhii Cmlcde, dugbter of Dr. Bmm 
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too fur oat of toim to be conTenient ; and the new bowl- 
ing green was well patronized, much to the disgust of 
the innkeeper, who had been frequently leproved and 
fined by the authorities for permitting his patrons to 
play the game on Sundays, but who paid the fine 
without protest, and encouraged the use of his grounds 
on account of the laige revenue he received. 

Backgammon was a favorite game among the early 
settlers^ and thero is a minute in the town i^coids re- 
gliding the an^st of some sailors, who were at play 
in Jan Backus^s tavern, August 4, 1660, after the inn 
should have been closed for the night The " schout '* 
oi the town also arrested people for ** playing golf in 
the streets,^ and an oidinance was passed December 10, 
1659, to prevent such a recurrence. 

As a general rule, backgammon, chess, dominoes, and 
checkers were played only in taverns, and the better 
dass of Dutch colonists seldom permitted such games 
in their own homes. Billiards were also played, but 
young men who indulged in the game were looked upon 
as dissipated and depraved. Caixls were sometimes 
seen, but the games played with them in those days 
wei^ games of chance, or gambling games, such as lans- 
quenet : and the pack itself was of German manufacture, 
with seventy-three cards, on which were painted gro- 
tesque, emblematical figuies, that were rudely sketched 
on caidboard and colored by hand. Theie wjls no 
queen in the pack, her place being filled by a cavalier, 

who, with a knecht, or hired-man, attended the 
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The pips resembled those used in German cards of the 
present day, and were acorns, cups, loaves, and hearts. 
'Vhe pack contained, besides the aoifc-corda, twenty-one 
" Atouts," that resembled tho^e in the Italian decks, and 
they had their own significance and use in the game. 
AVTiist was not invented for nearly a hundred years 
after the colonization of America. The children of 
the day played marbles, but their favorite game was 
" knuckle- bones," which were made from sheep-knno- 
kles, and their rules were similar to those of the chil- 
dren of our times in their game of jack-stones. 

The people of Holland were noted for their caxo of 
the aged, sick, orphans, and prisoners, and the human- 
ity shown to the unfortunate and oppressed was greater 
in the Netherlands than was the custom in any other 
of the partly civilized European countries of that day. 

The Dutch in the New World were not behind Patria 
in these respects j and as early as 1658 a hospital was 
provided "in a clean house, with fires of wood, and a 
nurse was engaged to look after the sick," and the es- 
tablishment was put under the superintendence of Dr. 
Jacob Hendricksen Varravanger, who was the city phy- 
sician, with the famous Dr. Hans Kiorstede as the chief 
in authority ; and our present New York Hospital can 
point proudly to the fact that its oiganization is older 
than any other of the kind on this side of the Atlantic 
Ocean. There were few paupers in the burgh, but in 
1685 "Topknot Betty" was given three shillings a week 
from " the chest." Soon after the middle of the seven- 
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teenth century, the council made the necessary arrange- 
ments to take charge of, and provide for, all the orphans 
of the community at the public expense, and certain rev- 
enues were set apart for this purpose. 

In the same year, a Battle Watch consisting of four 
men was established, which was uniformed in blue dap- 
ple, turned up with orange facings. These officers were 
armed with lanterns, rattles, and long sta£Gs, and their 
duty was to patrol the burgh by day and night, and call 
out the state of the weather, the hour, and any news of 
great importance that had been received at the city 
gates. This custom was continued until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century ; and old people remembered 
hearing the news of Burgoyne*s surrender being called 
out mournfully by the British sentries, who had, for the 
time being, taken the place of the city watch. 

In case of fire, the watchman sprung his rattle, and 
called " Brant ! Brant ! " This cry was in use all through 
the time that the English governed the colony, and un- 
til the town watch was superseded by the city police, 
although it was the Dutch word for fire. It happened 
that a famous Indian chief had adopted the name of 
Brant. He was a great warrior and frequently on the 
war-path, and the worthy denizens of town or country 
never slept peaceably, as they dreaded being scalped at 
night by the savage and his tribe. Nurses used the 
name of Brant to terrify their charges into submission, 
and the same old lady who remembered hearing the 

watch report the defeat of the British and surrender of 
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thdr braegh^ genial, also recalled how she would 
cower and buy her head under the cloihes of the tmzH 
die-bed when she heard the watch nm throng the 
streets shotting *' Brant! Brant! rouse ye! roiseje!'* 
and saw her father spring from the high-post bedstead 
beside her, to nm to the fire ; as she beliered most 
firmly that Brant, the Indian sachem, was comii^ to 
daim her in punishment for some <*hildiah peccadilhx 

As early as Angns t 15, 1658, according to the rnhntk^^ 
<A the comicil, two hmadred and fifty bockets, with lad- 
ders and hooks, were cvdered bom Holland. These 
were hmig beside the Stadt-Hnys, but in addition to 
these poUic auai^ementB, each hooseholder was re- 
qidred to keep a nnmber of leather buckets atways 
hanging in a row under the "" bock stoepc'' They weie 
maiked with the owner^s name, and at the call of B^rant ! * 
each man woold seize a long pole and string his bncketB 
on it. They were filled at the nearest pomp and passed 
from hand to hand to the burning building. After the 
fire was extingnished, the backets were thrown in a heap, 
and retained by the s^rants the following day. One 
of these bod^ets has lately been presented to the New 
York Historical Society; it was ma^ed Bofns Eii^ 
and had seen serrioe as lately as 1815. 

The streets of the dorp were irregnlaily lifted on 
dark tiigMa by iMit^wma hong oat on a pole from an upper 
window of erery serenth hoose, and the town was not 
l^bted by the anthorities untfl 1762, and eren then on 
moonlig^ B^bts the lanqdi^liter did not go his rounds^ 
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Rensselaers of the Manor 

The First Patroon— Prince Maurice in Amsterdam— Governor Wouter 
Van Twiller— The First Gold Thimble—Arent Van Corlear— Colo- 
nization of Rensseherswyck — The Dorp of Beverswyck — Size of the 
Manor— Signatures of Sachems — Jealousy of English, French, and 
Dutch— Piety of the Patroon— Map of the Manor- Death and Will 
of the First Patroon— Successors to the Title— Der Groot Director 
—Charles Stuart and the Dominie. 

WHILE the little colony on Mana-ba-ta was being 
settled under the wise superintendence of the 
great West India Company, a principality was founded 
at the head- waters of the Hudson Biver by one of the 
members of the society. 

Kiliaen Van Rensselaer was a governor in the East 
India Company, of Holland, and had advocated its ex- 
tending its plantations to America, as well as the forma- 
tion of a branch of the original society to look after its 
affiiirs, and had become one of its principal stockholders. 
He belonged to a powerful family in Holland whose an- 
cestors had fought in the wars of the Crusades, and for 
their bravery in battle they had been granted an aug- 
mentation of arms by the Knights of St. John, the 
cross of which commimity was placed on the shield of 
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the Van B«iisse1aers. It is silver on a red ground, and 
was used with the motto, " NJemand Zonder" (no man 
without a cross). 

The family were noted for their bravery in battle and 
their wisdom in council. History relates that after the 
Tiotories of Prince Maurice he made a triumphal entry 
into the city of Amsterdam, which was magni£cently 
illuminated in his honor. One of the most gorgeous of 
the decorations was on the estate of the Van Rensselaer 
family, which was on the principal street of the city, 
BtUTuunded by high stone walls, which, together with 
the roof of the house, was closely set with large iron bas- 
kets called " cressets," that were filled with inflammable 
materials and set on fire. The brilliant effect produced 
by this illumination astonished Prince Maurice, who was 
pleased at this opportunity of Hhowiug his gratitude to 
8 family who had lavished money in his behalf and for 
the honor of their country. So he summoned the Heer 
Van Rensselaer from the crowd of mounted gentlemen 
who were escorting their prince in his triumphal pro- 
cession through the town and congratulated the grati' 
fled hecr on the novelty and beauty of the docomtiona, 
find said that the family should adopt the motto of 
" Omnibus Eflfulgeo," " I outslune all," and take for their 
crest the flaming cresset. The motto and crest were 
accordingly at once adopted by the head of the family, 
as, at that time, an augmentation of arms was more 
highlyprizod than any other reward. 

The family estates of the Van Ronsselaers are in 
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Holland, three miles wratheasfe of Nykerk, in tiie picrv- 
inoe of Guelderlaod. It wu a " Beddeigoed," or large 
tract of land sablet to vassals, the terms of whose lease 
required all males to follow their lord to war, and the 
possession of which conferred nobilitj. The estates 
were called Bensselaeiswjck, the ngnificance of which 
was deer's-park or deer's-Iair, and the propertj retains 
the name to the present time. Kombeis of boild- 
iD^ cover the demeane, and their quaint gable roofs 
are snmtoanted by nameronB weathercocks of the arms 
and crest of Uie family. The graTeyard beside the 
church is filled with stones, on which are the namea of 
many of the yoong men of the £unily who were killed 
in the aerrice of their comitry. 

Der Heer Eiliaen Van Bensaelaer, the foonder of the 
Dntch patroonsbip in America, was a man of strong 
character and considerable wealth. He had inherited 
the family estates called the " Bensselaeiswyck Bedded 
goed " in Gnelderland and also the beautiful hoaso and 
gronnds in Amsterdam. He married twice ; first, HiUe- 
gonda Van Bylant, by whom he had one sod, Johaunos; 
and secondly, Anna, the danghter of Johanoos Van 
Weely. The only sister of the first patrooo was nnmoti 
MariiL She married Kikert Yon Twiller, niul lKH<t\n)t> 
the mother of Elizabeth, who mairiccl her cousin (lt>- 
baimes Van Bensselaer, and of the celobmtotl AVoiilt>r 
Tan Twiller, the second governor of the Now Nctlior- 
laod colony. 

KiliiWfi Tan Bensselaer, a son of Jolionuoa, had fi>iir 
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daughters, Maria, Hillegonda, and Elonora, who died 
mimarried ; and the jotmgest ono, Susoima, who married 
Jan do la Cotirt. Der Heer Van BonsBelaer also had 
four sons by his second marriago. They wero Jan 
Baptist, who married his cousin Husanna Van Weelj ; 
Jeremias, bom 1662, manied Maria Van Coitlandt 
(from whom all the family in America are descended) ; 
the Rev. Nicolaus Van Rensselaer, who married Alida 
Schuyler, and Rikert Van Ronsaeloer, treasurer and 
Btaadtholder of the North Viaeuen estates, from whom 
are descended the Holland members of tho family; but 
the name died out in that country early in the preaeut 
century, and is only continued on this side of the At- 
lantic. 

Madame Kiliaen Van Rensselaer was noted for her 
beautiful needle-work, and has been immortalized by a 
curious honor tliat was bestowed upon her. According 
to the Dutch chronicles Madame Van Rensselaer was in 
the habit of sitting at her window to sew, and attracted 
the attentioD of a young goldsmith whose shop was 
opposite her house. The young man was indebted to 
tho old lady for many slight deoils of kindness, and was 
anxious to prove his appreciation and gratitude by pre- 
senting her with some article of liis own manufacture. 
He noticed that she used a clumsy ivory thimble with- 
out a top, which was like those now used by tailors, and 
he therefore mode one of gold, which he presented to hia 
benefactress on her birthday, with the wish that " she 
would wear the jS7«;er/i«(aa a covering to her diligent and 
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beantifiil finger." This inTenldon of a metal thimble witli 
a crown on it has not beesa forgotten in Amsterdam, the 
nAtive city <A the indnatrions lady, as is proved bj the 
fdlowing extract from the " Pall Mall Gazette," Novem- 
ber, 1884, in whicsh was the tranfilatioD from a Dutch 
paper of the day, aa follows : " A bi-centenary of a coiv 
ions kind has recently been celebrated at Amsterdam, 
being nothing less than the invention of the thimble. It 
is jnst two centmies since, last October, that the first 
Enropean (gold) thimble was made by Nicolas Van 
Benschoten, a goldsmith, who devised the article for the 
protection of the finger of Madame Yan Bensselaer." 

In order to colonize in America, Kiliaeu Van 
Bensselaer selected Arent Van Gorlear to snperintend 
his afiSurs and gave him the title of " Director of the 
Colonie," and caused him to emigrate in 1630. 

The choice could not have fallen upon a better man. 
The new governor proceeded at once to collect a 
nnmber of families who were qualified to make good 
colonists, and all sailed for the western continent in 
vessels belonging to Heer Van Eensselaer, and bearing 
his pennant It is stated that the first company arrived 
in the ship Goede Vronw. The settlers were accom- 
panied by a company of Boldiers under a competent 
leader, and the ships were filled with all the necessaries 
for the foundation of a colony, and returned laden with 
foiB for der Heer Van Bensselaer, which encouraged him 
to proceed with bis venture. The new-comers estab- 
lished themselveB at the Manor of Ben8Belaers^vyck, a 
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propertjiliii had been iwleriecl bj the agents of tlie 
patroocL It was at the head-waters of the Hudson 
Biver, and s m r oun ded the site of the Indian castle of 
Laap-haw-ach-king, a place where the Wiiden of the 
North were accostomed to gather yearly to exchange 
their fnrs for the dams, fish, and wampum offered by 
the members of the ocean tnbe& 

This ^'casUe" had been purchased from its owners 
prerions to the " erection of the manor '^ * by the West 
India CcHnpany, and ibe site became the canse of mncfa 
contention between ihe goremors of Mana-ha-ta and 
the directors of Bensselaerswyck, as the settlers boilt 
dose to the walls of Fort Orange and called their Tillage 
BeverswydL (or the ^honse of the beaTer'*); and as 
the property of the patroon indnded the Tillage and 
many miles on either side of the riTer, its owner- 
ship was always a cause for dispute. This was of no 
consequence so long as der Heer Van Bansselaer was the 
guiding-star of the Amsterdam Chamber, but after his 
death it led to many Texatious squabbles, that were only 
settled on the usurpation of the English, who cut the 
Gordian knot after their iuTariable custom, by claiming 
ownership of the entire territory, and requiring the 
patroon to sue for new manorial rights. By this pro- 
ceeding and its consequent fees they reaped great 
adTantages for the home^oTemment The Manor of 
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Erection of the manor " f ignlfies the jmrchmfe of the land and 
the granting by the goTenunent of manorial rigfata to the proprietor 
with the title of patroon. 
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liK Satitat of Seir Tock. Tbp xdks i£ iaxic ^ek 
tweBtv-iooT sdlB iz: tmsftdiL r^r iocTT-^ds miks^ in 
kngfli,aiid it ''™""™" avier 7{i[..(HH ac?e&. A tasnfiiixil 

'wioA. waB fntEBed 1^ iiBSiFaeiL xtnTTy xn£ 5:cTr i^nVkOts 
emptring into liie "HtiAwtt £rv£c ^idiicL £r>v^ ttricou:^ 
the eentze d Ute tecmarr. 

The ageatt cf ibt paSroan ADed iq«:xL the Inditii 
ovnezB to name tJiesr ovu jtnot iar tbe lani sekv^ied. 
and f annalhr bound tbem to die sale of t^ir psv^pertr^ 
by leqmiing tbe Barhffnw^ of tiie tribc^ to pilac^ their 
maiks Cfr sagnatnres an a kgaSj dr&'VTi dt^\i of $aK\ 
which vas foIlT and cazefnlhr exfflaised to tho wndorsw 
This deed is sdll in existenoe : it contains tho nanH>$ of 
Kottomack, Xawanemit, Abantzeeme, Sa&n:s^kwa^ Kana- 
omeek, and the Tillages thej sold were calUxl Somtxi^ 
sarsOy PetanodL, and Negagvnse, together with tho Ind* 
ian casUe of Moeneminuea. 

After purchasing the lands from tho saTagt>^ tlio 
patroon completed his baigain, first with tlio ColU>g^> of 
XIX.y and then with the West India Com{>aiiy, aitd nv 
ceiyed from them the patent of tho manorial rights Uio 
original of which is dated August 13, 1(>30, and is do* 
posited in the royal archives at Tho Haguo. 

It was in this quiet way that a principality ^^'Ar 
created in the New World, indopondoiit of all olhor 
plantations, and subject to no govenimont but its own. 
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and widely separated by nnbodden forests and deep 
streams from any of the European settlements. 

To the north, beyond the Biyer St Lawrence, there 
was a French colony. An English settlement was far 
to the eastward, on the edge of the Atlantic Ocean, and 
at the mouth of the river, nearly two hundred miles to 
the south, was the New Netherland plantation of the 
West India Company, while westward was a wilderness 
sparsely inhabited by wild men. 

There seemed every reason that the Europeans 
should live in harmony and strengthen their positions 
in their new homes by supporting each other in their 
self-imposed exile, but each one of the three colonies 
looked with envious eyes on the central manor, which, 
however, throve and prospered under the wise man- 
agement of its directors, with provoking indifference 
to the encroachments of French, Puritans, and Dutch, 
who were always ready to be aggressive, in the hope 
of obtaining control over the rich and independent 
principality settled so quietly and contentedly in their 
midst. 

The first years after the purchase of the manor saw 
one hundred and fifty adults settled at Bensselaers- 
wyck, as the new purchase was named, after the estate 
in Holland. The head of each family was permitted 
to select a tract of land on which a house was built for 
him, and he was encouraged to clear and cultivate a 
portion of the ground, after having signed a lease for 

a term of years and renewed the vows of fealty and 
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aOegiaiifle to the pairooD that had been taken betove 
the depaztme {rum Fitiia. One of the few stipnlatioim 
made bj the direeton in their leases was the wise one 
that the emigiants should settle close to eadi other, not 
onhr fer their better protection iroan the Wilds[i, bnt 
ako that each commimitT might be near a chapel 
in which religioos serrices were oondncted hj dom- 
iaies selected br the patroon and paid for br himself. 
The leases of the settlers were granted on r&cj low 
teimsv ami sometimes with pecoliar conditions One 
of them, dated January 14, 1&19, fox " the old Indian 
maize lan^ at CatsfcilK'" was rented to Jan Dirchsen, 
of Bronen, and is translated as follows : ^ The tenant is 
to read a sermon or portion of the Sciiptores ererj 
Sondaj and high f estiTal to the Christians in the nei^i- 
borifeood^ and to sing one or more Psalms before and 
after prayers agreeable to the customs of the Chxodi of 
Holland.** 

Oving to the energy ct the directors and the liber* 
ality of the patroon« the ^^ Colonie of Bensselaerswyck ** 
was planted within four years after the land had been 
pxzrefaased from the saTages, and the men were as busy 
at their ploogfas and the women at distaff and loom, as 
if they had nerer been transplanted but had been bom 
and bred amid their new s iirr ou nding8» which at once 
ftssozned a home4ike« comfortable appearance. In the 
archire-^oase of the man<»r is a map drawn by John Bi. 
Keeker in 1T6T ; the names cf the manor tenants are 
lecoxdedoniL 
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" Kiliaen Van Itensselaer, Patroon of the Manor called 
Eensselaerawyck," jietitioned tlieir Hif^h Mightinesses 
the States General of Holland, on February 5, 1G41, for 
a veniajn tegtandi, in order " to enable him to dispose 
by hist will, according to hia pleasure, of the aforesaid 
Manor or feudal estate." This petition was granted 
the day it was received, and the will disposing of the 
American estates was accordingly at once drawn np. 
In it the colonial property was devised to the sons on 
whom and to whoae male heirs the estate was strictly 
entailed. As the children were minors, the patroon 
appointed as their guardians, his wife's brother, Johao 
Van Wely, and also his nephew, Governor Wouter Van 
Twiller, who were soon called upon to administer to the 
estate, as Riliueu Van Hensselaer died in 1645, verj 
soon after execatiug the instrument. 

It is doubtful if the great American estates wore ever 
visited by the first owner, the Patroon Kiliaen Van Bens- 
selaer.. But, as has been mentioned, ho was at first 
represented at Uensselaerswyck in the management of 
aSairs by Aront Van Corlear, a man whose gentle man- 
ners and keen sense of justice made him beloved by all 
who knew him. The savages revered him, and adopted 
his name as a term of respect which they afterward 
bestoTcd on each governor in turn. He was a public- 
spirited man, and encouraged the settlers to push their 
plantations beyond the bounds of the Rensselaerswyck 
principality, and helped to found Schenectady in 16G1. 
lie married Antonia Slagboone, the widow of Jonas 
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Bronck, who left his name to a little stream in West- 
chester County, New York. Van Corlear was drowned 
in a squall on Lake Champlain, and was succeeded in 
the directorship by Brant Areutse (the Eagle's son) Van 
Slechtenhorst, and after the patroon's death, one son after 
another, as he became of age, was sent to the colony to 
look after the interests of the family and assume the 
title of " Director of the Colonic of BenaselaerswycL'* 

Johannes Van Bensselaer, the eldest son, made one 
trip of inspection to America after succeeding to the 
estates, but returned to Holland, where he died, leaving 
an infant son named Kiliaen to succeed to the title of 
patroon. This boy died mimarried. and was succeeded 
by his uncle, Jan Baptist Van Bensselaer, who had 
emigrated as early as 1651, and was director of the 
colony for many years during the non-age of the youth- 
ful heir. 

A quaint little church was erected at Beverswyck at 
the expense of the patroon. This was decorated with 
stained-glass windows on which were the arms of the 
family and the name of the director, Jan Baptist Van 
Bensselaer. His only child died in infancy, and on his 
own death the title and estates passed to the third 
son of Kiliaen, the first patroon. This was Der Groot 
Director Jeremias Van Bensselaer, who was bom in 
Amsterdam, and had moved to America when very 
young, where he married an accomplished and charm- 
ing wife. She was a native of Mana-ha-ta, of Dutch 
parents, and was a beautiful, tall, black-haired woman, 
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with sparkling eyes and a neck and aims of fiA«iEl™g 
whiteness. Maria Yan CJorUandt was the fif^ngK^wr 
of Oloff Stevenzon and his wife, the energetic pioneer 
Annekje Lockennans. The wife of der groot director 
was bom in New Amsterdam while that place was yet 
in its infancy, and she was closely connected with all 
the rulers of the colony. Jeremias Van Bensselaer was 
doToted to his American beauty, and must have pre> 
sented her with pride to his mother and relatires in 
Holland. 

The handsome oil-paintings that hung in the manor- 
house represent der groot director in a magnificent 
Telret coat, lavishly embroidered and decorated with 
gold lace. Madame Yan Bensselaer wears a satin gown 
trimmed with lace, and the turn of her head and her 
cast of features show her strong character. She was 
unfortunately injured after the birth of her eldest chQd, 
and was so crippled that she limped in her walk for 
many years, and finally was confined to her arm-chair, 
from which she directed the affairs of her household 
with consummate ability. 

Jeremias Yan Bensselaer was the last director of the 
colony, as he inherited from his brother the manor and 
patroonsliip, and the estate was thenceforth governed 
by the owners themselves, who became residents of the 
New World. 

The title of patroon was borne by his heirs in the 

male line in direct descent down to the breaking out of 

the War of the Bevolution, when the eighth patroon^ 
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Slepken lEL, who wis under sge« ^signed his title and 
suuKnial lights, that had been held bThisiiamilTforoTer 
one hxmdred and fiftr jearss to become a plain Amm- 
can citizen. 

Dominie Nicolans Tan Rensselaer, the Toxmger brother 
of Jvi^znias^ cmignted to America in 1674, and speedily 
fell in loTe with pretty Alida SchnyW, an Ameiican- 
K-m maiden of only seTonteeji snmmer^ the grand* 
daughter of the bmve Van Slechtenhorst, whose two 
daiurhtors had aocompanied their father to the Ameri- 
can wilderness and settled with him in the heart of the 
samges* cotmtiy. 

It was while presiding orer the dirdctar*s hospitable 
board that Mazgi^tta Van Slechtenhors^ was wooed and 
won bv one of ha* conntrvmen who had emiiziated from 
Gndderland at the request of the Patnxai Van Benaae* 
laer, as he wishckl to have the son of a neighbor, in whom 
he conlii have implicit confidence^ to r^pretsent some of 
his vast interests in the manorial estttte. This was der 
Hoer Philip Piote-ps»o Schny W, who. with his lowly wife, 
setajoii near Beverwyol: and brought op a family of ten 
childivn, and lhoi>:^ ai>e bnt few of their descendanta 
who have not left thoir mark on each decade of oiJfTiiial 
Lis^orv. 

Charies Stuart, afterward Charles 11., king of Eng- 
land, had spent many months of his yonng life in 
Amsteidam^ wheiv> he was snxronnded bv a cnowd of 
English cavaliers who were always striving and con- 
triving to plao^ him on the thixme of his native land. 
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There was very little leady money among the exfles, 
who were often indebted to the " base mechanicals of 
Holland," as Queen Elizabeth termed them, tar food 
and lodging. Among those who extended their hospi- 
tality to the young prince were the Van Benssehier f am- 
ily, and Nicolaus became intimate with Charles and his 
courtiers. This son of the first patroon was destined 
for the church, and was a dreamy, studious youth. Kic- 
olaus was noted for his soothsaying, but could seldom 
be prevailed upon to reveal his dreams or prophesy for 
his friends. Prince Charles heard of the predictions of 
the young Dutchman, which so often were fulfilled, and 
sent for him and b^ged to know his own fate. At that 
time England was in the turmoil of the Revolution, and 
yet Van Bensselaer promptly told the prince that the 
misfortunes which had surrounded him from childhood 
were nearly at an end, and that he would soon be called 
upon to take his seat on the English throne. Prince 
Charles was of course delighted with the prediction, and 
presented the prophet with a handsome silver snuff-box, 
which is still in possession of the family, and also told 
his Dutch friend to call upon the king of England for 
recognition. The dominie did not forget this royal 
conmiand, but followed the king to London on his acces- 
sion. Charles most graciously recognized the young 
man and caused him to be made chaplain of St. Marga- 
ret's, Westminster. This prophecy of Nicolaus Tan 
Rensselaer's was so celebrated that one of the clergy of 
Maua-ba-ta, the revered Dominie Selyns, many years 
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after eonsideied it notewoxihT, and addrossed the toir 
lo vii^ fines to the pjctoro of his bsother diTine : 

Op tXToDleifeTtsel, 
THi D. Nieobns Boisseiatt, Piopheet thi 
CooBi IL, Koniek tmi Engl^ndt 
1st BwiMflMr , opi ndt? 

Did Xeioljaidi ondoiedit hell 
Taa aoQgeii en Teidxkt* 

£& G4XB.*s-aocm Teiaeght lieeft 
Zeer lug poor ivn gebiedL 

The Toaes weie translated by the Hon. H. Muiphy 
in his woik on Dominie Seljns^s poetiy: 

Ob the Bortndt of Domime KkolMis Benaaelier, PtoplMt lo 
n^ Eng of Eagiftnd. 

It it Bennelaer or DO? 

^Who Xetboiftiid inf onned baa 
Of bleasings aod of vxMi, 

And Gbirias*s down f orevanied haa» 
Ijong oe he CAine thereta 

It is vanazfcable thai the two most celebrated prc^- 
of the d<xninie weie fulfiUed, and it is certain that 
his contemponkiies deToatlj belieTed in his soothsay- 
ing qnafitiess and he was consulted by high and low on 
all important occasions. Dominie Tan Rensselaer was 
the owner of a watch which is noted as being the first 
ooe im por t ed to America. The case was of biass» and 
it was regaided as a great cariasitr. for even as late as 
the beginning of the nineteenth centuir watches weans 
rare in the colonies. 
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TIk Second Gafcrnor— ffatten btaad— TIk Mankr d 
Arrird oi Govcraor Stnyresnt— Tbe AcoomfUbtA Mi%. 
Wreck oi Ikmaait Bopitss and Govenor Cell— TIk 
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M asartt o vt B Colooy— OoteiBor S Uij ^ oial and his 
Mocdjr--T1ie Qoik/rs— ImprisooaMat ol Director Vj 
— Jeronits Vaa Rfuwrfafr Assanes the Directonkip. 



OWIXG to the inflneDce ol the Pafaroon Yan 
laer among his aasocmtes in the CcAege of XI 31,, 
his nephew Wooter Tan TwiHer was appointed goremor 
of the ocdonT on Mana-ha-ta to soooeed Peter UnnriL 

The new goTemor sailed for Amenca in the Zontbefg 
rSalt Monntaint, and arriTed at the month of the Hud- 
son River in the spring ci 1633. He was attendi^ faj 
one hundred and foor soldien^ the fiist regiment fiiai 
erer re^urhed these shores. 

The appointment of Tan TwiDer was important for 
the well-being of the colonj of Renswela eis i ijA , as it 
insored harmonions terms between it and that of Mana- 
ha-ta, as the latter held the ker of the gateway to the 
Atlantic Ocean, the odIj road to Eorope. 

The coloiiies throTe under the management of Tan 
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and work the mines on the best-known European 
methods. He sailed for Europe in the Princess, in 
which was also Dominie Bogartus, and the first news of 
the traTellers that was received by the colonists was 
that the vessel had been wrecked on the Welsh coast, 
and that the governor, dominie, and eighty-two other 
persons had been miserably drowned, and the precious 
ore dropped to the bottom of the ocean. 

Governor Petrus Stuyvesant was a brave, noteworthy 
personage, who had lost a leg in his services for his 
coimtry. He had been governor of the island of Cu- 
racoa, which post he resigned in order to return to Eu- 
rope, in hopes that the superior surgical knowledge of 
the men of his own country might alleviate the suffer- 
ing caused by his wound. He was too valuable a man 
to be allowed to remain quietly at home, and the gov- 
ernment of the States General of Holland urged his ac- 
ceptance of the government of the colony on Mana-ha-ta. 

Governor Stuyvesant was accompanied to the New 

World by his wife and a widowed sister, Anna — ^Mrs. 

Samuel Bayard. No one could know the accomplished 

sister of Governor Stuyvesant without admiring her. 

She had lost a devoted husband in Bayard, and, having 

few ties in Holland, determined to follow the fortunes 

of her brother when he was appointed governor of the 

New Netherlands, and make a home for herself and her 

little family in America. She brought a tutor with 

her, for she wished her children to be accomplished and 

well-educated, but the tutor fell in love with a young 
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after lie leached the colony, and, as he becaune 
as a teacher, Madame Bajaid released him from 
the bond fiiai bound him in her serrice for a term d 
jeuBg and heraelf undertook the education ot her chil- 
dnn. In this she soooeeded so well that her eldest 
son was soon called npon to become clerk of the coon- 
dl, being one of the few yoang men in the colony who 
thoioii^y understood Latin, French, Dnich, and Eng- 
lish. 

The first goremors had been content to lire in a 
house, next to the chapel inside of the fort. This 
now turned oyer to the chief secretarr, and Got- 
Stuyresant selected a beaotifol site at the point 
of Mana-ha-ta, and ordered a laige stone house built 
for the gubernatorial use. It was constructed of a gray 
stone, and from its color was named '' The WLite HalL" 
The ladies of the family planne^l the loTely gardens 
that surrounded the mansion. They laid out prim, 
straight walks, bordered with box, behind which were 
beds of lavender, peonies, roses, tulips, and other 
flowers. Bows of fruit-trees surrounded a Te^etable 
garden. To the north an imptOsing gateway opened on 
"The Broad Way." The governor's peria^^ua and 
Tacht lav south of the house at the Indians* " safe land- 
ing place,^ Capsey's rocLs, and on this sf>ot took place 
aU the official receptions of visitors from forei^ i^an&. 

When Governor Stuwesant assumed his office, the 
two Dutch plantations had been colonized little more 
than fifty years. They had gone through many thrilling 
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experiences, for notwithstanding the good intentions of 
the officials, and the benevolence of the pioneer women 
to the Wilden, who encompassed them on eTery side, 
there were always causes for complaint against nnmly 
adyentarers, who defied authority and pushed their 
way into the wilderness in search of game, etc., and 
who often treated the aborigines with great brutality. 
It was not to be expected that the savages could distin- 
guish between the various colonies from Europe which 
had settled so unexpectedly in America, with their dif- 
ferent languages and different creeds. Dutch, English, 
French, Swedes, all were alike to them, nor could the 
wild men always be pacified after they had received 
some insult from a European, even though they recog- 
nized the fact that one colony was not responsible for 
the misdeeds of another. They brooded over their 
wrongs, and outbreaks were always imminent, although 
the Dutch were always conciliatory in their treatment 
of their wild neighbors, and constantly called the tribes 
together and tried to keep them in good humor by 
malnTig them handsome presents. 

Besides the mutterings of an Indian war, always to be 
heard near the Dutch settlements, the Swedes on the 
South {Le.j Delaware) River quarrelled with the people 
of Mana-ha-ta ; and even as earl v as 1627 Governor Brad- 
ford, of the Plymouth colony, wrote to the Dutch gov- 
ernor and questioned his right to assume control over 
the settlement of the New Netherlands, and declared 

that the property belonged to the king of England. 
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The log ol the Mayflower leoords the f^t thai die 
emigrants were faitterij disappointed thai at the end of 
their long Tojage thej had not strock the month of tibe 
Hudson Biyer, instead of Cape Cod; and they would 
willingly haTo continned their trip mitQ they reached 
the Dotch settlement, had not the ci^iiain and owner of 
the Tessel refused to cany them any farther, and imr- 
riedly placed the discontented passengers **on the 
stem and rock-boond coast," and departed for £arope» 
leaTing the Pilgrims to gromble (Hi their desolate situ- 
ation and straggle lor life itself, in the wilderness thai 
sarroonded them ; opposed by soch foes as saxages^ 
cold, hunger, and poTerty, and with no hope of aid from 
any mortaL 

The Pilgrims were in a plight indeed, exiles from 
their mother-coimtry, outcasts from its established re- 
ligion, scorned by the gorenmient, who were ^ad to 
see sach turbulent parsons pass out of their jurisdic- 
tion. They had wandered to Holland in search of 
homes, and then restlessir turned their faces toward 
the New World, where they hoped to be autocrats and 
autonomous. 

Unlike the Dutch settlement, which was planned with 
prudence and judgment, with all wants foreseen and pro- 
Tided for, the Pilgrim settlers emigrated with few of 
the requisite tools, and were unprovided with materials 
or workmen to provide them with homes. The greater 
number were villagers or towns-people, and had no idea 
of how to cultivate the soil or provide tor the necessaries 
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of life in % wildemds& A mare h&}vhAxard, foalhiadj 
n&ierttking w;as never conceiTed, and it was not sor- 
pxising ihiU all bnt a handful of the most haidy of the 
enugnnts died during the £rst few \oais after the 
d^txkanesit was planted on the ix>ckT coftst of New Eng^ 
land. The wom^i wexe not helpful housewives, like 
tho» of Holland* Thev had kamed much fixun their 
hos^ during the sojourn of the congregation among 
the I>utch, bat they were not capable of providing for 
ihrir family food, clothes, exc, as the Dutch women 
had been txainod to da It was no wonder that the 

whole ccvmmunitT cast envious eyes on the thriving 
Dutch plantation, and longed to oust the possessors 
from the comfortable homos they had established and 
£11 them with their own families : and. with the dom- 
ineering disposition they always dispkyed. the Massa- 
chusetts ccilonists tried to wrest the lands on Mana- 
ha-ta from the Dutch, who had discovej>tv? the territorr, 
and lawfully purchased it frcvm the aK^riginos, anii filing 
in the attempt, pioneers from Massachusetts enon>ached 
on the Dutch possessions wherever it was possible^ and, 
wheii Ofuoe settled within its confines, it was im}>ossible 
to drive them awiiv. 

Between the tnbulent Swedes to the left the on* 
CKiachinc £nclish to the riirht the maraudinc Indians 
and French on the north, the dn^ul of invasion bv 
way of the sea. and the squabbles and dissensions 
within the pwcincts of Mana-ha-ta, Governor Stuyre- 

sant had a busv life. 
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The chronicles of the day record his jonmeTing to 
Connecticut to repel some English settlers who had 
bnilt on the Dutch possessions, or sailing to the 
" South " Biver to conquer the Swedes ; and the records 
of the " Honorable Council " are filled with his letters 
to that board of municipal governors describing his 
adventures. When at home he was constantly called 
upon for the decisive vote in the council, and intricate 
law cases were submitted to him for jurisdiction. 

A close study of the records of New Amsterdam throws 
some light on the domestic and political life in the 
colony. The council was composed of the most note- 
worthy or esteemed men of the place — ^Beekman, Yan 
Teenhoven, Johannes de Feyster, Charles Brown (a rene- 
gade Englishman who afterward left the colony. In 
the records his name is given as Carel Van Brugh, but 
he seems to have been no relation to Johannes Van 
Brugh), Govert Lockermans, Jacobus Kip, etc, with 
(lovemor Stuyvesant as presiding officer. All affairs, 
great and small, were brought before the council, who 
were forced to enact city ordinances— one of which was 
against the hogs of the East India Company, as these 
hoga wandered at will through the streets and preferred 
to uproot the walls of the fort to disposing of the gar- 
bage, as they should have done. The question of bakers' 
bread was a serious one, that took much of the time of 
the councilmen, as complaints were loud and frequent 
from the towns-people that the bread was under-weighty 
or not made of properly bolted flour. 
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The question of the proper quality of Bewant ftnd 
wamptini was treqneutij a source of contention, as the 
pions settieiB of the Massachnsette colony vere not 
above mingling the native cnrrency of sheila with beads 
of glass, wood, and iron, and passing the worthless coin- 
age as the true cnrrency. 

One amusing case came before the oonncil when 
Madame Oenee accused Qoodj Hnybert of stealing 
linen napkins that were bleachii^ on the former's lawn. 
The Good; was hronght into the coart-room and londlj 
protested her innocence, and, on being remanded with- 
oat bail, tried to steal off in a boat to Beverwyok. The 
Bchont (sheriff) was too quick for her, and arreBted her 
and brought her again to the Stadt-Hnjs, where the 
whole ooimoil — governor, sohepens, bm^omasters, 
sohont, fiscal, etc. — were assembled to try the case. 
The napkins in question were brought into court and 
identified bj Madame Genes, and alter some disons- 
Bion, as the lady was by no means implacable, and 
only demanded that the napkins be restored to her, 
Goody Haybwt was ordered to depart to Beverswyok, 
never to return to Mana-ha-ta on pain of imprison- 
m^it. 

Among the peonliar persons who were attracted to 
the Dntch colony was an Englishwoman by the name 
of Lady Moody. She had been driven from the Mas- 
sachusetts settlement, as Boger Williams and so many 
other worthies were, and she was forced to seek refuge 
at Giavesend, or Nassau, on Long Island, where the 
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modest house that she had erected for heiself over- 
looked the haitxv and was c^posite the plautatioii 
of Margaret Hardenbiook de YxieB, on Mela Kocwietai 
(Staten Island). 

Hie religioos Tiews oi Lady Moody aie inoompre- 
hensible in these days, bat she held them with tenacity, 
and was contented to eijiatriate herself in oider to be 
allowed to believe them in peace. She was a stodioiiB 
wcHnan, and sonoonded herself in her isolated hame 
with a collection of bodes which at that time was the 
most Talaable on the continent, Mrs. StoyFesant per- 
soaded her hnsband to pay with her an oflidal visit to 
the rednse and extend to her his gobematorial piotec- 
tum. Hie governor and his wife were charmed with 
the learning of Lady Moody, and the sgis of their 
friendship enabled her to lire in peace and contentedly 
to the end of her life in her lonely home. 

But the goTemor was not equally lenient to the 
Qnakers, who flocked to his settlement from that of 
Massachusetts, and he ordered them away and treated 
them with great harRhness, One of them was ordered 
to be whipped, and " endured the lash until he faint- 
ed, for several da3rs in succession, and was thought to 
be near his end." He was then ordered to ** woik at 
the wheel-barrow," which he refused to da It was 
then that Madame Anna Bajard, who was a wcmian of 
veiy enlightened views, interfered in behalf of the 
unfortunate man. She implored her brother to re- 
lease him, and importuned him so persistently and 
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eflectnllj that mt last tlie goTexnor was izidaced to 
iibexmte him. 

Dizwtor-Ge&enl StuTresant s hftRshnees to the Quak- 
ers was rqwiittfd to the States Geneial of HoUaiid, and 
the goTexnor was r^pcoxed for his severitr and com* 
xuaoded to toletate all leligioos belie&^ after the maimer 
of F^itna^ to whose shieMing anus Hogaenots^ Labba- 
dbte^ QnakerSy Paritansv ettv were woat to flock, sure 
of fizxdiiig protection and tolerance within the borders 
of Holland. 

The goT^onor, balked of his little amnsement of fir- 
ing and boring holes in the Quakers^ after the example 
of his English friMids in Massachifisettsv tuned his 
attention to Fort Orange^ and brewed a qxan^ with 
Brant Tan Slechtenhoxst, the diiector of Bensselaos- 
wTck. The dispute arose oTer the boundarT4ine be- 
tween Fort Orange and the sorroundixig hamlet of 
BeTerswTcL which was undoubtedlj on the manof 
landsw There were two wrongs and no ri^t to the dis- 
CTBSsioiu which waxed hot and fierce^ and GoTemor 
StUTTesant started fcor Bensselaerswrok in his Tadit. 
He had a stocmj Tojage up the Hudson that lasted a 
fixtnight be&>re he could land hb armj of about twenty 
men at the Fujck,* as the Dutch called the disputed 
tenxtorj. Directed Tan Slechtenhc«st was seiied and 

• Fojvk w tbr BdOK of a AfloD^aet ihal i* T^rr Isr^ si one eai 
ami tapifn lo a pciat is the octwr. Tb« ^patiM prvpertr w«;» otf ihi* 
iba^p^ ufel bifCKv (be aickTume. At ooe (uk the cicr v>f Alba^f 
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far lefnsii^ to strike the flag of the pttiiooii 
to the goremor^s flagnal, and also for defiendiiig the 
manorial rights of his master, and nva carried off to 
Mana4i»-ta hj the orders at (Soremor Stirpomt, 
whCTe he was imprisoned. During his afaaenoe^Jeicniias 
Van Benasdaer, the son ci the patzoon, was ordered 
to »atannih the directorship of the manor. Grof«mor 
StajTcsant always meant well, but generallj allowed 
his hot temper to lead him to do wroi^ and this hi^- 
handed deed led to mnch confosion, whidi took time 
and tzoable to set stra^t^ and it was not mitil ibe 
cdonies passed into the hands of the Knglish that com- 
nusskmers were appcnnted faj their new owner, the 
Dnke of York, to decide on the title of the patroon and 
the rj^its of the director of the ccdony of Benaseheis- 
wyck, with the resolt that the fee of all the land seised 
by StiiTTesant was restored to the manor, and Tan 
SlechtenhorBt was honoraUy acqintied, although ndt 
compensated for his miwarrantable arrest and imprison- 
menL Among the commissioners that arbitrated this 
dispute, was John Churchill, afterward the celebrated 
Dnke of Maribofoogh, and it was said that the fees that 
he received on this oocasicm laid the foondation of his 
fortune. 
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IX 

New York vs. New Amsterdam 

Ahrming News— Visit of Governor Stuyvesant to Rensseburswydc— Ind- 
ian Outbreak— The Brave Governor— The English Fleet— The Earls 
of Stirling and their Properly in America— The Birth of New York 
— Feast Days and Holidays — The Predicament of Governor NicolU- 
Colonel Lovelace's Reception at Rensselaerswyck — Refinement of the 
Dutch Families —Anecdote of the Ambassador of the Court of St. 
James— Recapture of Mana-ha-ta— Sunday Observances— New York 
and Its Cosmopolitan Inhabitants— The First Assemblies. 

THE liidies of Mana-ha-ta exerted all their ioflQence 
over the goTemor and his cooncil to peisoade 
them to rest at peace with the other colonies, even at 
the risk of losing some territory, and the; gained the 
consent of the aathorities to aJlow atl persons to 
exercise their religions beliefs in freedom and quiet, 
after the manner of Holland, which was the most 
enlightened conntry of the day in those matters, 
where each person might follow his own religions 
convictions vithont question from neighbors or 
government; and it was with a sense of relief that 
the women of Mana-ha-ta discovered that their hus- 
bands and &thers had pelded to these entreaties, and 
were busily employed in a new and quite harmless 
pursuit, and that the meetings of the council were 
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now occupied in selecting a deYioe for a flag for the 
colony. In this the women were only too glad to aid 
them, and did so, by making a silk banner embroidered 
with the selected dcYice, which was the arms of the 
New Netherland Company, and they presented it to the 
governor for his own use, while a less elaborate ban- 
ner was made by a milliner, under the direction of 
the council, which was to flaunt from the flag-pole in 
the fort 

Up to the middle of the seTenteenth century the 
colony on Mana-ha-ta had received no official cogao- 
men ; even the spelling of the Wilden's name was ec- 
centric and changeable. The place was at first such 
an unimportant trading-post that it was hardly worthy 
of the honor of a titla Then as it grew in importance 
and was regularly colonized by the West India Com- 
pany, all the country at the mouth of the Hudson 
Biver was vaguely designated as The New Nether- 
lands. But as time wore on, and the company was 
rent with internal dissensions, the States General of 
Holland gradually assumed protection over the planta- 
tion, and they determined to encourage the settlement 
on the island of Mana-ha-ta by taking it publicly under 
their care and bestowing on it a more distinctive name 
than the Towne of Mannados, as it had sometimes been 
called. It was therefore arranged by the governor and 
council, under instructions from the home government, 
to hold a grand and formal fimction on one of the feasts 

of the Church, and accordingly, on Candlemas, February 
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% 1653, amid firing of guns and general feasting at 
White Hall, and rejoicing among the towns-people, the 
new silk banner was unfurled on the goTemor^s house, 
and the seals of the town (which had been caiefully 
arntogeil bj the best heraldic authorities in the ool- 
onv> were dulv impressed on the parchment which pro- 
claimed that the tiny ^^dorp*' had developed into a 
''buigh," with properly authorijEed officials, and that 
the name of the new city was to be henceforth and for- 
ever New Amsterdam. 

The good people flattered themselves that the name 
would be as imperishable as the government that they 
institutf?d, and indeed for eleven years all went fairiy 
welL and the town throve and grew in importance; but, 
even during this time of seeming prosperity, the Dutch 
burghers were troubled by rumors from Europe that 
warned them that the English government (egged on by 
the envious settlers at Massachusetts) were arranging 
to invade their settlement and annex it to the other 
British possessions in America. 

New Amsterdam was in no condition to repel an in- 
vasion. Its fort was a wretched structure that oould 
not even withstand the attacks of the city hogs, but was 
crumbling under their daily onslaughts. Nor had the 
town any monev to repair it, or throw up new defences, 
or even to pay an army to occupy and defend it, much 
less provision it against a siege. 

Governor Stuyvesant did what he could to put the 
city in a proper condition. He ordered the breeches in 
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the fort to he filled with eaiih ; he sent to the neig^- 
boring fanneiBy and commanded them to hasten to New 
AmgjftWlAfn with all the piOYender tiiat they could spaie, 
and set his own servants to work to gather his cropSy 
intending to take them inside the walls, and devote the 
products of his farms to the welfare d his snbjectSyand 
so provision them against a siege. Bat the governor 
needed money, and was forced to torn for help to the 
ridi and prosperous principality that adjoined his sei- 
tiement, and write to the colony of Bensselaerswyi^ for 
assistance ; and althoogh, after the high-handed treai> 
ment received by Director Van Slechtenhorst, there was 
little cordiality between the two governments, Stay- 
vesant was forced to eat humble-pie and beg the present 
director ( Jeremias Yan Benaselaer) to aid him in the 

A landsdaght, or diet, was conrened in New Am- 
sterdam in the early part of 1664, over which ** der Oroot 
Director " was requested to preside. The membera were 
called on to deliberate on the unprotected state ci the 
colony, and the Manor of Bensselaerswyck was asked to 
loan money to erect proper fortifications on Mana-ha-ta. 
The modest sum requested was 5,000 or 6,000 guelders, 
and Stuyresant urgently demanded this in a letter dated 
July 8, 1664, addressed to his '^ Honorable and dear 
Heer Yan Bensselaer." The director positively refused 
to advance the sum required without security, and the 
irate governor was forced to board his yacht and brave 
the perils of a Toyage up the Hudscm BiTer to Benaso- 
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laerawyck, hoping to soften the heart of the director 
and persnadd him that it was to his own advantage to 
defend New Amstetdam from the English, not only by 
giving money, but also by ordering out the reserves of 
tiie colony in its defence. This the director was quite 
able to do ; he had a laige sum of money at his com- 
mand from the reBouroes of the colony, and he also had 
a good private fortune. Madame Yan Bensselaer was also 
rich and the daughter of one of the wealthiest citizens 
of New Amsterdam. The governor was received on his 
arrival at Bensselaerswydc with all the honors befitting 
his office, and der Heer Van Bensselaer and his wife 
gave a grand entertainment for him, but the weighfy 
errand on which Stnyresant had come was politely 
put aside and ignored. 

The director coold have called out a goodly troop to 
rally under his flag had he been bo disposed, as every 
tenant on the manor was bound by his oath of alle- 
giance to the patroon to obey a call to arms at the shortest 
notice ; but Madame Van Cortlandt in New Amsterdam, 
and Madame Yan Bensselaer, her daughter, at Bensse- 
laerswyck, threw all their womanly influence into the 
scale to prevent calling out the troops, or advancing 
money. The ladies dreaded a war beyond all things, 
and they seemed to imagine that they conld avert it if 
they cotdd prevent the defensive preparations for it As 
things turned out, perhaps they were wise in stopping 
warlike demonstrations that would have been insnffi- 
dent and inefiectual, and they certainly prevented blood- 
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flibed. Their aigimieiit was ** thai ihej cared nodm^ 
about who were called the lai^Ters or mleiB in Europe, 
aa Icog as thej commanded at homCy** and iriiile thej 
«ei« disputiiig the weigbtj qaertioii with tlieir lards, 
anned only with their womanly weapon, the tongue, 
thej conqnexed before their l<n:ds and masters realised 
iriiat wasgpii^on. 

It was no wcmder that the ladies wanted peace at ai^ 
price ; they had <mly lately recorered bom the Vsnoa 
d an Indian outbreak, and hardly yet slept comfortably 
in their beds. The Masqoaas, on the west side of tlie 
Hudson, and the Machicans, cm its east, had gone on the 
war-path to rerei^ the murder of a young brsTO who 
had been wantonly killed by a drunken, worthless scamp, 
who had wandered to Mana-ha-ta from another ccdonT. 
The Wilden did not separate the unauthorised deeds of 
an outcast finom organized attacks ot a goTemment, and 
they simply rerenged their wrcMigs on the first defence- 
less perscm that they could find, and, after murdering 
seTeral trappers who were quietly pursuing their work 
in the f crests, the saTages finally fell on the scattered 
settlements on Staten Idand, Parcmia, and Hoboken, 
and murdered men, women, and children in their sleep. 
The ^up-rirer** tribes joined in what they determined 
should be a war of extermination, and the massacres ex- 
tended to Esopus, a settlement cm the Hudson Birer, 
half-way between Mana-ha-ta and Bensselaerswrck, the 
inhabitants of which were murdered in cold Mood, 
while a terrific encounter took place on Nutten Island ; 
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and although the Indians were driven to their canoeB, 
it was not without considerable loss of life among 
the colonists, who, while defending the Mana*ha-ta 
settlement on the south, learned, to their consterna- 
tion, that Madame Stuyvesant, with her children and a 
few attendants, were at their " bouwerie," some miles 
north of the city walls, and with no adequate means of 
defence. The governor was absent on one of his many 
missions, but the brave lady sent word to the burghers 
that they need feel no alarm on her account, and quietly 
sent for a number of Frenchmen who had lately come to 
the colony in search of work, and engaged them to de- 
fend her house, which she prepared for a si^e. The 
savages fortunately did not attack her, and gradually 
returned to the interior without doing any further dam- 
age, and the community settled shudderingly down to 
something approaching repose, and prayed that they 
might be left in peace by Indians and Europeans. 

But their tranquillity was of short duration, and the 
people of New Amsterdam were startled from their beds 
early in the morning of August 22, 1664, by the boom- 
ing of guns which they knew could not come from their 
ruined fort, and they were terrified when they learned 
that their foes were upon them, and that four English 
war-vessels were in the lower bay, just below ^*the 
Narrows." 

Governor Stuyvesant was again away enjoying the 

hospitalities of his kind hosts at Bensselaerswyck, and 

the few troops that were at his command were either in 
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attendance aa him or were supine and without a leader 
in the worthless fortifications. 

This English maraading eipedition was commanded 
by Colonel Bichard NicoUs, a groom of the bed-chamber 
to James, Duke of York, lord high admiral of Eng- 
land and brother of Charles IL, king ci Great Britain, 
Ireland and Wales. The Stuarts were always impe- 
cunious, extravagant, and unscrupulous, and they lost 
no opportunity of enriching themselves at other peraons' 
expense. When one of the common herd took other 
persons' property in those days, he was punished by 
death or transportation, and his crime was called 
*' theft,*' but when the same deed was committed by 
royalty, particularly if it was done by English royalty, 
it was commended as an honorable action by the loyal 
subjects and the historians, however the victims mi^t 
protest and nations remonstrate. An iron arm silenced 
all objections, and the " king ruled by divine ri^iL** 

The enterprise against the Dutch colony was quietly 
planned. The English had no real dispute with them, 
althoagh at war with Holland, a country which was at 
that date " masters of the sea." So, after the fashion 
of England, it turned its arms against the little Dutch 
settlement at Mana-ha-ta rather than the weU- de- 
fended ports of Holland, and the small English fleet 
slipped past the Dutch men-of-war in the European 
waters and sailed across the ocean to take possession of 
a colony that had not the power and scarcely the will to 
defend itselL 
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The Duke of York, in his position of lord high 
admiral of England, was able to direct naval expedi- 
tions and turn them to his own adxantage. The diary 
of Samuel Peprs, who was one of the naval board at 
that time, shows the corrupt condition of all the govem- 
ment departments under the misguidance of Charles 
Stuart, and particularly that of the naval, which was 
dtttrolled by the brother of the king. The Duke of 
YoA determiued to make a kingdom for himself iu the 
New Worid ; he had seen how his servant TViUiam Penn 
was becoming rich and independent ; he was well ac- 
quainted with the success of the colony at Bensselaers* 
wyck, and had looked with envy at the growth and 
increase of the Mana-ha-ta plantation. By a curious 
and ingenious process of reasoning* the Duke of York 
considered that the island of Stirling, Nassau, or Long 
Island, as it was variously termed, belonged to himself, 
together with what are now known as the States of New 
YoA and New Jersev. It is true that the duke had 
bought the land from Henry, the third Earl of Stirling, 
but, with characteristic f oxgetfuIness» he had omitted to 
pay any p^art of the purchase>money, and had acquired 
no title whatever to the lands in question: but that 
was of no consequence in the eyes of his royal highness. 

In order to arrive at any understanding of the ques- 
tion, it is necessary to revert to the ancestors of the 
earls of Stirling and their early connection with the 
bouse of Stuart. 

The family of Alexander traces its descent from Alex- 
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ander McDonald, a younger son of John, Lord of the 
Isles, by his marriage with Maigaret, danghter of Bobert 
n. of Scotland. The clans of McDonald, McAllister, 
etc., are of this descent. The seat of the ancient barons 
is at Menstrie, five miles east of Stirling, in Scotland, at 
the base of the Ochiel Hills, on a small stream in the 
shire of Clackmannon. It had been occupied since 
1485. Alexander Alexander (which name was a cormp- 
tion or variation of McAllister) was fifth Baron Men- 
strie. He died Febroary 10, 1580, leaving a brother, 
John Alexander, who inherited the estates of Gogar» 
and a son, William Alexander, who inherited the estates 
of Menstrie, and was created, in 1633, Earl of Stirling, 
Yisconnt Canada, and Lord Alexander of Tnllibordie. 

William Alexander, sixth Baron and Laird of Men- 
strie, was a man of education and accomplishments 
far in advance of most of the Scotchmen of his time. 
When a young man, he had made the tour of Europe 
with bis cousin, the Earl of Argyle. It was an unpar- 
alleled journey to make in those days, and conferred an 
air of distinction and breeding on the young traveUer 
that could not have been acquired in the fastnesses of 
his native land. William Alexander had also acquired 
a reputation as a scholar and a poet, and as he was " a 
sprightly youth and possessed of elegant manners,** he 
was soon introduced into the highest court circles, 
where he became a general favorite and the intimate 
friend of King James VL of Scotland. The young 
men had met by chance on a sporting expedition 
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among the clifb of Ben Glengh, and the king invited 
Alexander to Stirling Castle, with the result that the 
boyish acquaintance ripened into a well-cemented 
friendship. 

James consulted his friend on all occasions, and 
implicittj followed his advice. It is said that "he 
esteemed him greatly as a wise and learned man," 
and his majesty was pleased to prefer him to the 
" Master of the Beqaests," and made him a knight. 
In one of the king's letters, he calls Sir William Alex- 
ander "my well-beloved companion and philosophical 
friend." The king was somewhat of a pedant, and loved 
to be considered wise, and he fomid it convenient to 
have always at his elbow a well-informed person on 
whose accuracy and learning he conld depend ; and his 
majesty often quoted Sir William Alexander's opinions 
as if they were his own, greatly to the amnsement of 
the scholar, who, while recognizing the source of some 
of the wise sayings of his king, only bowed in himible 
admiration of the learning of his master, as a good 
cotutier shonld do. 

In 1621 the Laird of Menstrie became greatly inter- 
ested in the exploration and discoveries on the Ameri- 
can continent, and he succeeded in inflaming the king's 
curiosity about the New World. After some debate, 
the laird and his master concluded to colonize, and con> 
cocted a scheme by which they might enrich themselves 
with little trouble or expense. By quietly ignoring the 
claims of other nations of prirar discovery, and overlook- 
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and made Earl of StirliDg, a title that was selected by 
the king himself and bestowed as an especial mark of 
the royal favor^ as it was that of his own hereditaiy 
stronghold, the great Scottish castle of Stirling. 

In 1628 Alexander had received a fresh grant of terri- 
tory that covered all the country that lay between the 
Si Lawrence Biver and the Delaware Biver, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 

There is in the office of the Herald King of Arms a 
letter from the king, dated March 15, 1632, addressed 
to Sir James Balfour, Lyon King of Arms, ordering him 
to marshal the arms of the lately created Yiscoont 
Stirling, and in January 28, 1635, the arms of the earl 
were again augmented, by order of his majesty. In 
January, 1634, the land (or continent) granted to the 
Earl of Stirling had been most particularly confirmed 
to him, with the additional specified tract, which, in the 
words of the original deed (now on file in the Land 
Office), is as follows : " That part of the Main land in 
New England, from St. Croix (Biver) adjoining New 
Scotland, along the sea-coast to Pemaquid, and so up 
the river to the Eenebequi, to be henceforth called 
the County of Canada, also the Island of Matowack or 
Long Island, to the West of Cape Cod, to be hereafter 
called Isle of Stirling." 

The son of the first earl who bore the title of Vis- 
count Canada pre-deceased his father, and the title was 
inherited by a young child who did not long survive, but 
died three months after his grandfather. The title then 
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purchase, on the payment of a certain snm of money to 
Sir William Alexander. 

It was under this arrangement that the knights baro- 
nets of England were created in April, 1625, by Sir 
William Alexander, and all the patents were signed by 
him; and one hundred and fifty baronets were thus 
created under his own patent, which proves how 
greedily the bait was seized by the wealthy men of 
England, who gladly purchased a title that carried with 
it large grants of land on what they fancied were easy 
terms. It proved so indeed, as none of the baronets 
carried out the provisions of the purchase, which were 
to colonize the new country as soon as possible, and, in 
consequence, the estates in Nova Scotia reverted to the 
original grantor, while the gentlemen retained their 
titles, which was all that they desired to have, and re- 
mained residents of their native land. The Iring and 
his ** philosophical friend '* found themselves enriched 
by the sale of these titles and the land that they had 
acquired without effort or expense. The first baronets 
were styled *' of Nova Scotia," and the initials N. S. 
are still to be found in the peerage after the names of 
the one hundred and fifty first creations. 

The affection of the royal family for Sir William 
Alexander did not cease on the death of James L ITia 
son and successor, Charles L, gave Sir William the 
privilege of coining small copper money, and also made 
him secretaty of state for Scotland, which office he 
filled for fifteen years, for which he was created a peer 
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happened, the vessel on which Major Fonester was 
transported was wrecked on the Englifth coast, and he 
made his escape from his captors and proceeded to 
London, where he laid Us case before his employer. 
Lord Stirling, who at once carried his grievances to the 
ears of the king. It was nnder these drcomstanoes 
that the Duke of York offered to bny ont the rights of 
the Earl of Stirling, who gladly sold them for the som 
of £7,000, and the Duke of York, without going 
through the formality of putting down the purchase- 
money or acquiring the necessary title-deedsi imme- 
diately sent the expedition to seize on the Dutch plan- 
tations in the New World. The expedition was quietly 
planned, and the colonists had hardly received warning 
of the project before their foes were upon them. 

Oovemor Stuyvesant rushed from Bensselaerswyck 
to New Amsterdam as speedily as possible, only to find 
matters beyond his controL He had no defences, no 
soldiers, no provisions, and no money at his command. 
The burghers, incited by their vrouwen, declared their 
intention of capitulating, as they preferred to keep their 
houses, property, and lives intact, and they saw that 
there was but little hope of successfully defending their 
unprotected situation. The governor, however, showed 
fight, like the brave warrior that he was, and he ordered 
the guns to be manned and fired on the enemy, but 
here again he was balked, and this time by the dom- 
inie, who laid his hand on the governor's arm and com- 
manded peace. 
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Worried and harassed on every side, unsupported 
by his council, defied by the petticoat government, the 
poor governor could only submit and sign articles of 
capitulation, and then retire disgusted to his bouwerie. 

September 8, 1664, saw the untimely end of the Dutch 
bui^h of New Amsterdam and the birth of the city of 
New York, which sprang, like Minerva, full-grown 
from a warrior's head. Down came the ladies' silken 
flag, and was carried off (to be used as a bed-spread by 
one of the thrifty dames), and up went the banner of 
St George, and for over one hundred years the colony 
was doomed to be oppressed by the misrule and avarice 
of the rapacious English government, with only a brief 
respite during the few months in 1673 when it returned 
to the order and tranquillity that prevailed under the 
rule of the States General of Holland, before being again 
brought under the English government. 

Johannes Yan Brugh, burgomaster and schepen of 
New Amsterdam, was one of the first of the Dutch 
worthies to bow his neck to the yoke. He lived in a 
stone house on Hanover Square, and some of the hand- 
somest trees on the island shaded his house, which was 
large and well-furnished, after the manner of Holland. 
At the suggestion of Madame Yan Brugh (who was the 
daughter of Annekje Jans) they gave a krge entertain- 
ment m honor of the new arrivals, and invited aU their 
friends to meet (Governor Nicolls and his suite, as the 
good lady hoped to conciliate the English in this way ; 
and as she and her husband were among the oldest in- 
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habitants they considered that the duties of hospitality 
fell on their shoulders in the absence of the official rep- 
resentative of their coontrymen. It was onfortonate 
that the entertainment was not received in the spirit in 
which it was tendered. The new arrivals were haughty 
and overbearing in their manners, and, it is said, mis- 
behaved themselves toward their hosts and their guests, 
so that the well-meant efforts of the good lady resulted 
in making a breach between the governor and the peo- 
ple of the town, for which his excellency was heartily 
sorry when he began to realize how much he had lost 
by his rude behavior. After-efforts toward recondliar 
tion (which, to do the governor justice, he did his best 
to make) never completely healed the breach caused by 
the first outbreak at this entertainment. The officials 
wore obliged to meet Gh>vemor Nicolls at occasional 
formal entertainments, but the staid and older members 
of the town, particularly the ladies, would have nothing 
whatever to do with his excellency or his court, and 
they were quietly ignored in all the pleasant entertain- 
ments which were constantly being given on the sociable 
little island of Mana-ha-ta. 

Apparently the ladies were correct in their opinion 
that a change of name and owners would make but 
little difference in the happiness of the community. It 
was many years before they realized that it had not 
been for the good of the people, as at first they believed 
it to be. The English rulers could not speak the lan- 
guage of their subjects, and almost all were retained in 
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the (^dal poeitioDS that ihey had held preTioos to the 
conquest, and the placo apparently remained a Dutch 
settlement^ and the new governor was a thing apart from 
the home-life of the colonists, and had no influence 
over their social customs. The Dutch yrouwen con- 
trolled their households as before, and governed their 
husbands with silken threads. The ^' good man *^ was 
permitted to make the acquaintance of the English, and 
the Toung folks to mingle in the amusements devised to 
conciliate and amuse them by the new governor, who 
was accustomed to the life of a court, but the worthy 
vrouwen held aloof and bided their time. 

There were many feast-days and holidays that were 
always observed by the Dutch. Paas was a cherished 
one and never forgotten, nor was Candlemas overlooked. 
New Year's Day was the grand festival of the year, and 
its observance, inaugurated by the first settlers, was 
handed down to their descendants, and was followed 
until about 1870, when the size of the city of New York 
rendered its further observance impossible. The Dutch 
ladies always made grand preparations for the great 
feast of ** Nieuw-Jaar,** and that of 1667 was more rigor- 
ously observed than usual, as they wished to mark their 
adherence to their time-honored customs. Each burgher 
rose early and dressed himself with care, prepared to 
go the rounds of the city and call on every lady of his 
acquaintance, to wish her a happy new year. 

The governor's wife and his sister, Mrs. Bayard, re- 
the honor of the first visit. They sat in state in 
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tlie best paiknr of tlieir boawerie, dad in their famd- 
somest lobeB^ and leoeiTed sliij after day lofld of TiaftaoL 
The best part of the fmiction was the tasting and flipping 
ci Tarioos cordials prepared by the matrons t hu i iwiie B 
nher secrei family receipts. The wine was hmnA^A vith 
the remark, "Credencense!*' and accepted with a deep 
bow and the wish of ''A happy new year," after wUch 
eadi gentleman bowed himself oot, to be soceeeded by 
neady ereiy man ci the little town who wished to pay 
his respects to the goFenior*s wife, while the fint- 
oomers hastened back to the city to greet every lady of 
his acqnaintancft with the same good wishes. 

It sometimes happened that among the festirab which 
the Dutch patronized in monoiy of Patiia all were 
not held under proper sopervision, and they tfaereiare 
degenerated and became like the kermiss — too mnch of 
an oigj to please the proper women of the town. One 
ci these was called ttie Feast of Bacchus, and the rerds 
became so nnliriPnw^ that the attenticm of the goTemor 
was caUed to them, with the entreaty that he woold 
take measm«s to repress its celebration. It was de- 
noonoMl as "unprofitable, mmecesBarr, and censor- 
able,** and it was called a " pagan feast, tho' it may be 
tolerated and looked at thro' the fingers in Patria.** 

The bospitalitj and simple pleasures wisely institnted 
by the Dutch made the city cl New Yoik unique among 
its neighbors, and, down to the outbreak cl the Berofai- 
tion, its inhabitants were noted for their kindness to 
strangers. ''All felt it, all praised it," says a cootem- 
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poraiy writer ; " nothing was too good and no attention 
too engrossing for a stranger. That name was a pass- 
port to eyeiything kind and generous. All who were 
introduced to the new-comer invited him to home and 
board, and treated him like one of the family." The 
houses even were planned like those of Madame Yan 
Cortlandty with a *' slaap-bauck " in the sitting-room 
ready to be offered to a stranger at a moment's notice. 

The sixth of December (St. Nicolaus's Day) was es- 
pecially honored the year the Dutch city had capitu- 
lated to the English fleet. It was the saint's-day of the 
burgh, and was always celebrated with peculiar ceremo- 
nies. All the Dutch citizens were decorated by their 
Trouwen with new orange-colored bands or ribbons, on 
which were inscribed the old Dutch war-cry, '* Orange 
Boyen." This afforded much quiet amusement to Gov- 
ernor NicoUs and his English officers, who felt that 
they could afford to allow such a harmless exhibition of 
loyalty to Holland from burghers who went no farther 
in their demonstrations. But in spite of the seeming 
security and supremacy of the English govemor, who 
proclaimed the ''duke's laws" and instituted many 
changes in the government, he was in fact in a mighty 
precarious position. From the time of his arrival in 
the colony he had received no support from the home 
government, no provisions, and no clothing for his 
soldiers, and they were few in number and utterly inad- 
equate for his needs. He tried to fill his empty '* chest " 
by building a tavern adjoining the alley beside the 
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StadtrHujs, on Pearl Street, opposite Coentiee Slip. 
A coTDred way connected the two places, much to the 
horror of the Dutch worthies, who thus saw " tapping " 
and drinking encouraged by tho governor, when it had 
always bcon hitherto tho practice to frown on or pre- 
vent it. Tho Duke of Tork had been willing enough to 
seize on the American colony when it cost him nothing, 
S8 he hoped to get a large revenue from it at no expense 
to hhnself ; he wanted money from his new possessions, 
but had no idea of spending any, even to insure his 
retaining thorn. The town, which had been poorly for- 
tified against his attack, was no strougor than at its 
capittilation. Tho English governor was surrounded 
by enemies — passive and peace-loving ones it might be, 
but still quite willing to return to their allegiance to 
Holland, and on the slightest encouragement to send 
him to a rural retreat after his predecessor. Governor 
Stuyvesant. 

Two tribes of savages on the northern border went 
on the " war-path," and Governor Nicolls was distracted 
with anxiety. Of coarse the worthy denizens of the 
colony wore well-acquainted with these difficulties, and 
hoped that they would disgust the I^glish oud force 
them to leave the plantation. Nicolls tried to coerce his 
subjects into contributing money for his expenses, bat 
as ho had no means of enforciDg commands when he 
issued them, he was no better off than he was before. 

The small English army quartered in the battered 
fort wore barely sheltered from the elements, and only 
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provided with coarse and dirty straw for bedding tLat 
had been discarded by the Dntch soldiers as worthless, 
and the old -vroawen of the phu;e shook their heads over 
the thriftlessness of agoTemment that failed to provide 
for the health and comforts of its dependents, and the 
ladies were delighted when they heard of a letter tlie 
English commander had written to his saperiors, in 
which he said : " Such is onr straits that not one soldier 
to this day, since I brought him oat of England, has 
been in a pair of sheets." To the Dutch vronwen, who 
knew bow dependent their hosbands were on home com- 
forts and cleaoliness, this state of afiairs meant defeat 
and the probable abandonment of the enterprise by the 
enemy, who had so far gamed nothing by their capture ; 
since the women concluded that the soldiers would 
rebel unless their wants were better attended to. The 
soldiers, however, were forced to remam, and it was 
Governor Nicolls who resigned and, determined to beat 
a retreat, demanded his recall from the home govern- 
ment Colonel Francis I^ovelace soon arrived to take 
his place. 

The new governor found many vexed questions 
awaiting his arrival for adjustment, and among others, 
the dispute on the northern borders with the savages. 
Nicolls carried Colonel Lovelace in the gnbematarial 
yacht to Bensselaerswyck, and the governors spent a 
week at the manor-house, and were feted by the patroon 
and his wife. The hospitality and courteous manners 
of the Itatch families keenly impressed the soldier- 
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gofremor, who foand, in what he eapposed would be a 
wiMflmeaB^ more lefinements and InxnrieB tiian he waa 
aocoBtomed to at home. King Charles had particoladtj 
leoommeoded him to be firiendl j with the Patroon Tan 
jteniwelaer, to whom and to whose funilj the king had 
been so greatly indebted dnnng his exile; and Got- 
emor Lorelaoe, after beii^ entertained at Benasdaers- 
wjdE, wrote a prrrate letter to his sorereign, in whidi 
he said, ** I find scmie of the people hsTe the breeding 
(rf courts, and I cannot imagine how soch is aeqaired." 
There was another ambasBador connected with the 
Court of SL James, who was at the same time diaeoTer- 
ii^ for himself that the English were behind the Dotdi 
in their notkms oi good-breeding and deanlinessL This 
was Sir William Temjde, who had been sent ambaswa- 
dor to The Hague. He was one of *^ the most elegant 
and accomplished gentlemen at the court of Charles IL 
— a wit amcmg the courtiers, and a coortier among the 
wits," says Macaulay in his ^^EssaTSw** This great man, 
who had inherited a handsome estate from his father. 
Sir James Temple (Master oi the Bolls in Irelam], and 
one of the Pri^y CoonciDorB), was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and was food cl literary pursuits, and jotted 
down some of his experiences during his residence 
among the Dutch, where, says Macaulay, ** he was sur- 
rounded by objects interesting in the highest degree to 
a man of his obserrant mind. The simple life of the 
bur^iers strud^ him with astonishment ; he was accus- 
tomed to see in England great display and but few com- 
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forts.'* ^ Dining one daj with the chief bnigomaster 
of Amsleidam, he nodoed that eveiy time that he spat 
on the floor, while at taUe» a tight, handsome wench, 
who stood in a comer holding a cloth, got down on her 
knees and wiped it np. Seeing this, he turned to his 
host and apologised for the tioaUe he was giving, and 
reioeiTed the jocular response : ' It is well for you that 
my wife is not at home, for she woold have turned you 
out of the house for soiling her floor, although you axe 
the English ambassador.'^ 

Mana-ha-ta was destined to be captured and recapt- 
ux«d, time after time, without a blow being strock in 
its defence, and the year 1673 saw its capitulation to a 
Ihitch fleet) which sailed into the harbor and quietly 
demanded that the English robbers should renounce 
their prey. Goremor Lovelace had no option but to 
obey, and the burghers and their wives rejoiced greatly 
over the bloodless viotoiy. The latter pointed out with 
pride that lives, property, etc. , were intact, and all owing 
to the feminine judgment that had counselled submis- 
sion to the English the year before, when the British 
fleet had been the conquerors without firing a musket, 
and in turn had yielded to the superior force without 
even a word of protest. The English had jeered at the 
Dutch for their cowaidice, and in turn had displayed 
the same pusillanimity. 

Now, the most worthy of the citizens of Mana-ha-ta 
were called on to form a government Admiral Colve 
^one of the commanders of the Dutch fleet) was placed 
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in Oie gofemoi's diair ; Oloff Tsn Coitlaiidi» Wntiai 
Beekman, JohanneB de PeTsler, Nicfaobs Bajwd, 
(jnQian Yerpbaek e ami wmed ihe eoancO, and 
thffnufhres at cnee in leatoring to the cilj its Dutch 
hms, cnric seals, and cid inaigiria 
The dignified costonn of ofasemng Siuidaj vaa aft 



onee lesmned, and the fiist one after the cqpftolatian 
aaw the worthy goTemory schepens^ and brngonacler 
meetii^ at the Stadt-Hnys^ vhen sammoned bjr the 
toDing ol the bell, elad in longdoaks and In^ bell- 
crowned hats, marchii^ in statelj psooeasian, striking 
in miisQQ their poDdevoas gold-topped staflb (rf office, to 
the old dmreh, preceded bj the ** bdl-iii^ei;'* earrjbkg 
TdTet cashioiis to be placed in the gpremment pew for 
the better ease and comfoit ol the worthj magistntes; 
iriuQe their wiies and children qideti j gathered in the 
same hoUdiDg, each one prorided with a small sqoaie 
'^ foot-store,^ which wanned their feet during the long 
and somewhat tiresome thankagrrii^ sorioes that 



Bat this state of affiuis was not destined to last kng. 
The Dixtch ccJonies in America had been for years a 
source cl troable and annoranoe to the States General 
ol HcJIand, who had been forced to prefect their emi- 
grants at great expense to the state, while the profits 
of the ooIonT were absorbed br the West India Ccm- 
panj. The goremment coald protect the water-soaked 
lands of Holland daring the wtf with England witii 
comparatiTe ease, bat it was difficult to delend a colonj 
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the boundaries of which were so undefined and of sach 
great extent ; it was little wonder, then, that, when ar- 
ranging the treaty of peace between the Netherlands 
and England, the colon v of Mana-ha-ta became a shnt- 
tieoock between the two powers, and the Fatherland 
finally tossed it, with a sense of relief, into the hands 
of the rapacious English. 

GoTemor Colxe reoeiyed orders from his gOTem- 
ment to resign his seals of office to the properly 
accredited English authority, and on February 9, 
1674, Sir Edmund Andross arriTed in the colony, and 
Hana-ha-ta yielded again to a bloodless conquest, 
quietly resumed the name of New York, accepted the 
Fngliftli officials and their laws, tucked the silken flag 
of New Amsterdam oxer the bed of the goede ttouw 
who reclaimed her handiwork, and settled down to 
the altered state of affairs with as much grace as 
possible. 

Whfle it is true that the inhabitants of the plantation 
on the Hudson RiTer were chiefly of Dutch extraction, 
many of the immigrants were from other countries. 
HsTing found in Holland relief from religious persecu- 
tion, many of these persons gradually drifted to the New 
World, where they felt more sure of a liyelihood than 
was possible in the crowded countries of Europe, and 
the point of attraction in America was the Dutch settle- 
ment Many of the wanderers hsu\ married in Holland, 
where the women were noted for comeliness, virtue, 
housewifely qualities, and these ties drew families of 
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mixed Uood to Mtii»4i»-ts, and the etAonj heramp 
mopolitan in its diancter at a Teij eaihr daleL As 
eailr as 1G68 anancoiientB had been made for weekir 
leonions bj the piiiiapal familiflB of tiie tovn. TlieBe 
aociabks were the first of the isw mbKea^ or danres, for 
whicb New Toik bas alwajs been noted. The ladies 
{danned tbe enteiiaimnenfts and kept the managemeDt 
of them always in their own hands. Thej w^oe ai 
finst held at the booses of the memben in tnm. Hie 
qoantitj and qoaUtr of the lebeshments were deier- 
mined on bj the matrons, and were simple in the ex- 
treme, and genenll J consisted of roast ojsteiB, eakes^ 
and jellies. The gathering took place at six o*clodL in 
the erening and broke up at nine, predselj, after a 
nigfitfap cl hot ^iced wine, serred in alrer tankards. 
These assemblies were continned imtil the breaking oot 
(rf the War of the Berolotion, and were attended br the 
descendants of the original projeelorB, and the member- 
ship was almost considered hereditary. The principal 
families coocemed were the Tan Cortlandts, De Peys^ 
ters, Kips, Lockermans, Lawrences, Stnyresants, Bay- 
ards, ProoTosts, Tarletbs, SArida, etc As the yoimg 
people grew up they were p^mitted to join these aasem* 
blics, which became a farorite place for coortii^ and 
many matches were made at these hospitable gatherings. 
Bnt they also corered political meetings, which could 
be held mider the nose of the goTemment without sos- 
picioD, where the men diecossed affairs of state and their 

wires were aUe to throw in quiet words ol coonsd, that 
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Jqo mttojiiioD and had their veiglit in nkiUeis 
f?Tvn vtf the gnTtvt im|KHtaDCt\ 

Tbe fir>< hislonr of Mandi-luHtaL wriiU^n bj di aaliti^ 
Ky& ciiiaeiu is wvih qaoling. The vriter waa 
uu::ed l>uuol IVntom aihl his d^isivnddoits Ut^ to* 
ijiT in JdiaiaKtJk Locu: IsUn J. as he did. He w^is the 
^>D of a dex^;riiuui^ Kvq at East Hamplvvi. Loitg Isl* 
jcd. asd settled at Jamaica^ tvhexe he Kvame a hur* 
o>cia5tef « and his description v^f the colonj ntaj be 
re[vat^ in his ovn quaint lan^rtage. It vas written 
in loTCK asd. as has Ivfoie Iven mentivMied, he nlntis 
the denTati\.vi of the wv>id Mana-ha-ta« ci^ren it br an 
igiuxa&t English traTeller who vas unacquainted with 
the jb&^nsa^'. and who had Uindlj adopted some joicase 
n^ciazk and tleclaied that it was derixed from a 
*^dn&ke& c«^" held on the island br its diseoxiei^rsL 

This statement is declaivd inconeot bv IVnton. and, 
as he wiis familiar with the A1A^^nquin lan$fap^« he u 
rn>hiblv ri^ ht. The author describes the island of 
Ma&a-ha-ta in the foUowiug w«ds : ^'^ Here tou need 
co« trouble the shambles (or meat« nor Bakers, nor 
Rowers, for Beer or Broad, nor eren to a Linen Draper 
for a supplj. Ererr one Making their ovn Linnen 
azd a great part of their Woolen Cloth for their onfr 
carr wearing. You maj tiaTel frv>m c«ie end ol the 
cv'cxtrT to the other with as much s^eeuritT as if iva 
w>sre kx-kt within vvmr v^wn Chatnlvr, and if toq eluuK^ 

m m 

to ceet with an Inilian Town thej shall giTv jou the 
best Ente^rtainoMAt thej haiv« and upon jour desiro 
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direct yon on your way. But that which adds Happi- 
ness to all the rest is the Healthfulness of the place 
where many people in 20 years time never know what 
sickness is. Which they look upon as a great Mortality 
if 2 or 3 die out of a town in a years time — ^yon shall 
scarce see a house but the South side is begirt with 
Hives of Bees which increase after an incredible 
Manner.** 
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Doth of GoverooT Stuyvesant, and HU Epitaph— Death of Mr. and Mrs. 
Van Cortlandt— Thdr Children— Purchase of the Van Corltandt 
Manor— The Marriage and Home of Dominie Seiyns— Death of 
Annekje Jans— The Varletb Family— Madame de Peyster and Her 
Children— Marriage of Maria de Peyster and Death of Her Bride- 
groom—The Second Marriage— The Spratts and the "White Ladye 
of Baldoon " — The Food of the Early Colonists — Introduction of 
Vegetables into the Colony— The Wilden's Names for Fish, etc— 
Patriotic Crabs— Manufactory of "Soul"— Poems on Fish. 

YEABS passed hy, and the goede Tronwen were be- 
ginning, fiorrowfolly, to discover that the change 
in the goTemment vas having its effects, and that a 
change in the manners and cnstoms of the ^outger 
generatioD was taking place in a way that was by no 
means pleasing to the conservative pioneers. One by 
one the heads of the famlliss were called to a better 
land, and there was no one to take their places. 

The donghty warrior, Peiaros Stnyvesant, died foil of 
years, monmed by all who knew him. Dominie Seiyns 
wrote an epitaph for the occasion in his native language, 
which hardly seems dignified and worthy of so great a 
man, and is perhaps the reason why it is not oat on the 
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cenotaph that is now in " St. Mark's, in the Bonwerie,'* 
which simply records the name and date of the death of 
the hero. The lines written by Dominie Selyns were 
as follows, and contain two puns on the name : " Stuyf t 
niet te seer in't sant want daer leyt Stayresant," which 
may be translated : " Stir not the sand too much, for 
there lies Stuyvesant" 

About the date of the great Dutch governor's death 
the goede vrouwen of Mana-ha-ta were called to mourn 
the loss of one of their principal members and first set- 
tlers. This was Annekje Lockermans (Madame Yan 
Cortlandt), who died suddenly in 1684, soon after the 
death of her husband, wise, kind-hearted Olof Steven- 
zon Yan Cortlandt, who died on the 4th of April, and 
his widow survived only until the 14th of May, and 
was believed to have died of a broken heart. The 
worthy old minister, Dominie Selyns, was deeply grieved 
at the loss of two of his principal parishioners, with 
whom he had been on terms of the greatest intimacy 
for many years, and he wrote the following lines as an 
epitaph for the well-beloved wife and mother : 

" GRAAFSCHRIFT. 
Voor J. W. Anna Loockernums wede. van den Heer Olof 
Siephenzon Van Cortlandt, overleden den, 14tb May, 1684. 

Df DOMmx Qms. 
Hier mat, die sonder rost was tsedert CortlandU doot, 

En zocht geen nLst, dan haest en nerens hem ie nuteo* 
Hj stierf. &j leest en aterft men nut in Abrama schoot. 

En leeet waer Jeans is, in ware nut en Inaten. 
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Was Anna* in Godts dienst, badt Hanna f met Godts geest, 
Maer dese was alleen, dat bejde zjn geweest.*^ 

These verses have been translated : 

Here rests, who after Oortlandt's death no rest possessed. 
And songht no other lest than soon to rest by him. 

He died. She lived and died. Both now in Abram rest, 
And there, where Jesus is, tme rest and joys abide in. 

God's wiU did Anna serve ; God's aid did Anna pray, 
In this alone alike, that both have passed away. 

With the death of this noteworthy conple the first 
degeneration of the true Dutch element of the btugh 
began. They had borne together all the earliest strag- 
gles of the pioneers, seen the birth of the little town 
they loved so well, aided in its erection into the burgh 
of New Amsterdam, sorrowfully witnessed its sudden 
capitulation and the beginning of the English rule, and 
yet allowed none of these changes to disturb them in 
their happy family life, and only gathered more closely 
around them the best elements of the colony and 
quietly upheld the dignity and traditions of Patria. 

Mr. and Mrs. Van Cortlandt had four daughters — 
Maria, Sophie, Caty, and Neltjie, who were blithesome, 
comely damsels, and from this group der Heer Director 
Jeremias Van Bensselaer (who was considered the best 
match in the colony) selected his bride in 1662. This 
was one of the first weddings of a native-born American 
girl, and the rejoicings on the occasion had been very 

^ Luke ii. 86. t H. Samuel i. 10 and 11. 
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grettL Sopliie Van Ccxilandt married Andrew TeDo; 
Catj manied first Jchn Dnral, and afterward Fieder* 
ick Phillipee, while Neltjie became the bride of j^ant 
Schuyler, July 12, 1682. 

The eldest son, Stephanos Yan Cortlandty maniftd, 
September 10, 1671, Ctertrode Schoyler, and built for 
her a hoose on the comer oi Koad and Pearl Stie^s^ 
He also obtained mancnial grants, under the Vj^gHA 
conditions and stipulations, which were qmte diflfe ieu t 
from those of the cnriginal Datch grants, as they did not 
require the proprietor to cdonize at his own expense, 
nor had he the same ri^ts OTer the tenants, iriio mmjitj 
were goremed by the laws of the colony and owed no 
allegiance to the owner, as was the case with the patroop- 
ships. One was a principality, the other was a geotfe- 
man's estate. 

The manor of the Yan Cortlandts was granted by 
patent from Grovemor Dongan, in 1685, and a hand- 
some conntry-hoose was immediately erected there 
for the family. It is said that the land was orig- 
inally purchased from the Indians, who rowed the 
young Dutchman in a canoe up the Hudson BiTer, and, 
when they readied the selected location, which they 
called Eitch-a-wan, told him that he might buy for 
some trifles, that they n»ins>A as much land as ''a man 
might trayel in a day.** To their surprise the offer was 
quickly accepted, and young Yan Cortlandt handed 
them the purchase-money, and, landing on the shcxe, 

mounted a hone that he had ordered broug^ there and 
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gaUoped off across the coontryy thereby coTeiing so 
much ground ** in his daj*s journey *' as made him a 
great landed proprietor for the rest of his life. Part of 
the property was a neck of land jutting into the riyery 
and called by the Indians Meanagh. The laige inland 
tract was called Appamapagh. 

A highly esteemed lady who lived on Mana-ha-ta was 
Margaretta De Riener; she married Cornelius Steen- 
wTck, and lived on the comer of Bridge and Whitehall 
Streets. This couple were very rich, and they loved to 
gather around their great square dining-table all the 
young people of the neighborhood, and the weekly 
supper-parties of Madame Steenwyck were noted Ear 
and near. After the death of Mr. Steenwyck, in 1664, 
his widow married Dominie Selyns. Their house was 
a typical one of the day, and an inventory of its furni- 
ture has fortunately been preserved. The dwelling- 
room was provided with twelve russia-leather chairs 
and two velvet chairs with fine silver lace; one cup- 
boazd of French nut-wood, one round and one square 
table, one cabinet, thirteen pictures, and a laige looking- 
glass, five alabaster images, a piece of tapestiy for 
cushions, a flowered tabby chimney-cloth, a pair of 
flowered tabby curtains, a dressing-box, and a carpet 
In the fore-room was a marble table, eleven pictures, 
seven russia-leather chairs, a clock, etc 

It would seem from these items that Dominie Selyns 
had been as fortunate as his predecessor Dominie 
Bogartus had been, when he married Annekje Jans 
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(Van MaeBtedasdl). This good hidj had 1^ X 
Amsteidam after the inielligenoe of the shipwreck of 
her husband reached her and mored to Berenwyck, 
where she purchased a house on the north side of 
Yonker Street (now State and James Streets, AI- 
bany). Heie, belored bj all who knew her, the brisk 
little widow laid down the law, and contnJkd the 
social f estirities ot the dorp. Shortly before her death, 
in 1663, she execoted a will in faror of her childreB, 
which was signed in the presence of Botger Jacobeea 
Tan Schoenderrelt, who had been an intimate friend of 
her first hosband, Boelof Janaen Tan Maesteriandi, and 
had emigrated at the same time, in 1636. The other 
witness to the will was Erert Jansen Wendell, also an 
early settler of BererswydL 

Among the organizers of the assemUies was lb- 
dame Caspar Yarleth. This name Tanished early in 
the history of the colony, as there were only female de^ 
soendantsw Madame Yarleth had three daoghters : the 
ddest was Maria, who married three times, and her 
husbands were bnigomasters and schepens in Xew 
Amsterdam and Fort Orange; Jadith, the second 
dai^hter, married the accomplished nephew of Got- 
emor Stnyresant, Nicholas Bayard, and was the sis- 
ter-in-law of Maritje Loekermans flCadame Bahhazar 
Barardi, Bladina Eierstede «lladame Petnis Barard^ 
and Madame MeTni. With this familT connection, and 
owing to the important official posts filled by her 
hosbanii, Madame Bayard oooqiied no small phee in 
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the little commimity. Catherine Yarleth married Fran- 
eis de Bmyn, from whom are descended innumerable 
Browns and Bmens, or Brewens, of the present dav, 
liTing in the city of New TorL 

Maria Yarleth had an interesting romance at the time 
of her first nuptials^ and her name figures eonspicu- 
oosly in the annals of the town. It appears that the 
groom had parents living in Holland, and that, being 
impatient to get married, he did not comply with the 
laws, and failed to get their written consent to his mar- 
riage. The ceremony was however performed, and then 
the troubles of the young couple began. The council 
onlered the groom to leave his bride until the parental 
consent was obtained. The friends of both parties 
interfered, and finally they wero permitted to consider 
themselves legally married, but not until they had 
convulsed the colony with their petitions and suits and 
counter-suits. The groom did not live very long, and 
his widow married der Heer Paulus Schrick. Two of 
their children marrie^l, respectively, a de Peyster and 
a de Minvielle and left no descendants, but the young- 
est daughter became the wife of a fine young colonial 
soldier. Captain Anthony Brockholst. afterward lieu- 
tenant-governor of the province, and kept up the 
family traditions for hospitality. 

As has been said, the group of goede vrouwen who 
did so much to plant the infant colony on a firm basis 
by their fine good sense and clover management, formed 
a centre from which all the gayeties of the pboe arose. 
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Tbej had institiited the aoBemUies and cjater-mippei 
partiefl^ and other congenial tf n>ft^ *r ta i Ti"*f*tf F, miwl Uie 
idiole conunniiitj lired together like one laige hasnij. 
The pumeeiB of Mana-ha-ta did not lire long after Ae 
Ei^ifth todlL poflBesBion oi the plantation; some had 
aheadj anocombed to the hardHhipe of their ead|j fifa 
Among theee was Maigaret HardenbrodiL (Mjb. Tjei- 
enck FhiDipee), who died before she <»nld setde down 
to the fsxjoynient of her well-eamed home in the eoloi^. 

Madame Gorert Lockermans^ who had so brardj fol- 
lowed her hnsband across tiie sea, was soon worn out bj 
the hardships of a pioneer^s life, and died after a bdef 
married life, but her phu» had been speedfl j fiDed, as 
was customary in those days^ for no man could afficsd to 
Hto without a helpmeet, who was the main support of 
the hoosehdd. Her soocessor was the widow Mariyje 
Jans, the sister of Madame Bogartos. Grorert liod^- 
ermans lired on the north side of Hanorer Square, and 
adjoining his home was one of the best houses in the 
town, in which lired Johannes de Pejster. It was on 
the comer of William Street and HanoTer Square, 
facing the sooth and orerlooking the beantifiil rirer. 
A merry family of boys and girls grew np nnder this 
roof, happy nnder the goyemment of their good mother, 
who was the last snrrivor of the onginal group ci the 
goede Tronwen of Mana-ha-ta. 

The eldest son was a thoughtful, steady young fellow, 

and succeeded his father as a prominent burgher, and 

was known as ^ der Heer " Abraham de Peyster. He 
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mairied in 1687 the daughter of his onole Isaac, Oath- 
arine de Feyster, and the same year, the second son, 
Isaao de Fejster, matried Maria Van Balen. 

Both young men were devoted to their mother, and 
they leUed on her judgment to an mmsaal extent, and 
even their wives accepted her dictnm as final in all 
their family affiurs. The two younger brothers soon 
followed the example set by their elders, and selected 
as wives two sisters, Maria and Anna Bancker. All 
the young men carried their wives to comfortable 
homes of their own, and as each one married, the 
coaple joined the assembUes founded by their parents, 
which now threatened to oatgrow the houses of the 



As her sons married and left her, Madame de Peyster 
began to fear that her daughters were doomed to " comb 
St. Catharine's hair" and remain spinsters. This in- 
deed was the fate of the yoongost sister, Cornelia, who 
never married, her heart having been broken over the 
fate of her lover, who had been murdered by Ind- 
ians. But the gay eider daughter, pretty Maria de 
Feystei, was surrounded by lovers, all of whom she en- 
couraged, and yet, to the despair of her family, she 
persisted in refusing their addresses. At last the 
motherly influence prevailed, and Madame de Feyster 
was well satisfied when the girl's choice fell on the son 
of her neighbor and dear friend, and the betrothal of 
her daughter to Paulus Schrick was announced. He 
was the son of Maria Varleth by her second marriage. 



The Gocde Vrouw of ManorJiarCi 

Wm biOuBC warn eofpgpd in a hosik tzade beiwwB 
]l[uiia4iai4B^ CflTiTifldacnt^ and IHrgfTiitij and was well in- 
aiiiuxi to give his aoit a handsome allowance on his 
marriage, aithoiigh the yomig fieQow was bj no means 
poor; having made aeyeral voyages on hia own accoont 
Sb was qmte wdL-<]£^ and he made a liberal settlement 
on his bride that mode hear one of the richest women 
in die phice. The groom at one time had lived at Hart- 
£brd and also in. Flashings owning property in both 
places, hat on his marriage he resolved to settle per- 
monenMj in %w York. 

The bride had been eacefidlT tzamed b j her mother 
and was one o£ the best apinm^s and weaveis in the 
colony. In consequence, her great oak '^kos'* was 
filled with beanti&l linen, made and marked by her own 
defii fingers, and tied in packages with colored tape, and 
as the dowry left to her by her father was secoxed to 
her, and imder the gnardianship of her brothers, there 
was no delay over the preparations &>r the wedding, 
which took place at the heme of her mother. May 11, 
1686. The ceremony was performed by the Bev. Hen- 
ricns Selyns, and was by him dniy recorded in the 
''Troow'^book: 

^ Paolns Schrick, J. M. van Hartf oid in X. EngeL 
en Maria de Pevster, J. D. van N. York." 

The yoong coople began hoose-keeping nnder the 
pleasantest aitspices, in a large house bnQt by Schrick 
lor his bride, on what is now Broad Street, but which 
was then known as " Princess Ckaft" This house vnis 
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sanvMmded bj gmidens and sholtensl bx burge troes ; 
its site is ik>w coxoivd bv the boildings Ncc 67 and 69 
Broad Sli«el» ^bich wei^ erected wb^n the bandsome 
cAd boose was pulled down lo uiake nxnn for business 



Tbe centra of Ibe Graft bad originallv been a biook 
wbkb was tbe oatlet for a man^h tbat lav abore Bearer 
Suvei. It bad been drained in liv>V^ a: the cost of alxMit 
♦IaXXX. Abore Excbanire Plaoe was tbe ScliaaiHsWaytie. 
Tbis stzeet bad ona:inaIly been occupied bv shoemakers, 
bot after tbe erectiv^ of Madame Scbrick^s bouse it be- 
came one of tbe fashionable quarters of tbe town, and 
ahbv>Q^ it bad a fine title that was recorded in tbe 
town neostex^ tbe slv folks di;bbed it "* Petticoat Lane," 
bj wbiob name it was gencrUlr known. Tbe home 
seemed to Iv tbe cenue of bAppiiioss^ when suddenlv it 
was nendeied dosolate bv the mitimelv death of tbe 
hridecTVom, Paulus Sebrlok. c^uIt a few months after his 

marriak^. The whole cv^mmunitv was afflicted bT tbe 

«> • • 

briediTement of their favorite friend, and worthT Dom- 
inie Seljns. who sbarevl the general sorrow, recorded 
their grief in a brief uv^tice in tbe cburx^h register, tbe 
soie instaiKV in wbi.'^h such a thing was done, which 
pr>Tes bow groat tl.e general sorrow was over the 
death v>f the prv>mising young felk^w. Mailame Schrick 
was left wiih a hanvlsome fv^n;;::-.\ it is true, but upon 
ber derolred the responsibilities and cares of the busi- 
ness it had taken ber husband so many year^ to ostab- 
lisb. With tbe aid of her brothers, howcver. the widow 
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brayely faced her troables and wisely ocmdiicted her 
affidrs in her own name, like a tme Dutch matron. 

Mr. Porple, in a commonication to the ** New Yoxk 
Genealogical Becord,** sajBof this lady, *^ that by reason 
of her birth and alliance she was one of the most re- 
markable women bom in New Amsterdam, and a con- 
plete record of her family connections would include a 
fuller history of the ciyil and military aftsdrs of colonial 
times than the same account of any other person bom 
daring the Dntch possession of Manhattan IslaDd.'* 

Soch a woman could not remain long a widow, and 
suitors flocked around her as eagerly as when die was 
Maria de Peyster ; and it was not long before the gos- 
sips discoTered that she was encouraging the attentions 
of a young Scotchman, who had emigrated to America 
about 1680, and who was already so highly esteemed in 
the community as to have been appointed Alderman of 
the Dock Ward, a position at that date of considerable 
honor and importance. No one was surprised when, 
on August 26, 1688, Dominie Selyns was called upon 
to join the hands of the Widow Schrick and John 
Spratt. 

One of the wedding-presents was a huge Bible, printed 
in Amsterdam by Marcus Doomick, 1682, in which are 
the following entries : 

"16|J. — John Spratt of Wigton, in OaUoway, and 
Maria de Peyster of New York, were married the 26th 
of August. 

"16f|.— On Munday the 16th of July between 8 
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and 9 of the Clock was bom my daughter Cornelia. 
Baptized on the 18th of July. 

" 16H.— February Ist Saturday, betwixt 10 and 11 
of the Clock in the forenoon was bom my son John. 
Baptized on Sunday the 2d of February. 

«16H-— ^oi^^J <^e 17th of April at 12 of the 
Clock in the afternoon was bom my daughter Maria. 
Baptized on the 23d of April/' 

John Spratt was bom in Scotland. He was one 
of the many Scotch CoTenanters who had been driTen 
from their native land and had found shelter in Holland. 
A large band of Scotchmen settled with him in the 
Netherlands, but they found the country thickly peo- 
pled and there seemed but little chance of the emigrants 
being able to support themselves or their families. As 
was natural, the younger men were willing to wander 
farther afield, and, encouraged by the West India Com- 
pany, many of them ventured, under their auspices, to 
face the long voyage and probable hardships of the New 
World, in the hope of making a fortune. John Spratt was 
one of the number, and it was not long after his arrival 
in the country that his education and capabilities en- 
abled him to lay the foundation of the fortune that he 
afterward acquired. 

The family of Sproat, or Spratt, was a numerous one 
in Scotland, and was noted particularly for having only 
male children. The head of the family lived at Baldoon, 
where their ruined castle is still to be seen. The Spratts 
were a wild set of people, leading riotous lives and 
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sqaandering their property, ready for any excitememt^ 
and prominent in all the border fights of the day. 
They were masterfol in their households and deterred 
by nothing when ** in their cnps." One of the Spratts 
of Baldoon earned for himself an unenviable and un- 
dying notoriety by his brutal conduct to his wife, an 
amiable and beautiful woman, as tradition relates that 
he strangled her in one of his drunken rages, and from 
that day to this, on moonlight nights, the " White Ladye 
of Baldoon walks on the ramparts of the ruined castle, 
moaning, shrieking, and wringing her hands." 

But the name of Spratt has died out both in Scot- 
land and America and only lives in the traditions that 
tell of their wild deeds in the mother-land. The John 
Spratt who emigrated was apparently a quiet and digni- 
fied personage, highly respected in the community. The 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Spratt was the centre of interest 
in the colony, and, owing to their mixed nationality, 
was a neutral ground on which all political discussions 
could take place ; and as Mrs. Spratt was closely related 
to all the principal persons on the island, they naturally 
rallied at her house. News travelled slowly in those 
days, but whatever penetrated to Mana-ha-ta was sure 
to be learned at the house in Prince's Graft, and for 
many years everyone considered it the birthplace of 
the political struggles that now began to agitate the 
colony. 

The principal food of the early colonists was taken 

from the neighboring forests and rivers. Fish were 
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jiluiihluil in the w^^t^is that floii^ before their doois^ 
and were captured with the greiatest ease ; edible vege- 
ubles grew wild in the rich soil ; game lingered in the 
neighboring forests, and were snared or shot withont 
tioiibh\ and the tables of the new settlers were always 
larishly supplied with wholesome food. 

The Wilden made ose of many loots and herbs^ and 
taoght the new-eomeis to like them as they did them- 
selves; and they had wiUing scholarss as the natives 
of Hc^Uand knew and valned green vegetables as food 
long before other Eoioi^ean nations conld be induced 
to eat anything bnt flesh or a few ioot& The French 
at that time had leame^l to prise some of the products 
of the vegetable kingilom, but in England the use of 
greens was hazvUy known. It is a well-anthenticated 
taict that Qneen Henrietta Maria intixxinced ** salads ^ 
into the British Isles, when she went there as Qneen 
Consort, as she pined for the fre^ greens of her native 
land, and the king, to humor her. ha<l a vegetable-gar- 
den laid oot at Hampton Court for her use^ by gaiden- 
er^i broiurht from Holland. 

The intn>}uction of vegetables in the kitchens of 
England stopj^ed the ilreaded s<x>ui^ of scurvy, which^ 
before the common consumption of green-food, had 
Iwen prevalent therec 

The Dutch brought carrots, turnips, parsley, pota- 
toes, fruit-trees, and manv herbs and flowers to our 
shores. These soon strayed fiv>m the gaidens and be- 
came wild ; turnips sowed themselves, and carrots ran 
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not orer the hmd, the lordy flower of whidi w9B aDed 
by the EngKsh settlerB of MasBKhnsettB eolooj, 
" Queen Anne's huceJ' 

Some writers hare dahnefl that Irish emignaitB in- 
trodooed potatoes into America iriiea they settled Ijoo- 
dooderryy Massachns^ts, in 1715, as from that time 
their nse ^pcead r^ndly throi^ the English setde- 
ment& But the Dntdi colonists nsed the Tegetafale 
long be&ie that date, and the name was soch a common 
one at Mana-ha-ta that, as early as 1651, the court min- 
ntes ci the place mention a sailor who went by the 
nickname of "Pataddes" (potatoes) ; and the Labbadist 
missionaries, in their famoos diary, state that they 
wexe regaled with a mess of ** potatoes " irtien TisitiDg 



The Dotch not only learned the nse of the staple 
products of the coontry from the Wilden bat also 
adopted the original names, many ol which are still 



In s<nne localities dams are called ^doppers" or 

** qnahogs,** and maize, hominy, soccotash, and sop- 

paon retain their Indian name. Bat the Datch had a 

qoaint fancy aboot the names that they gare to the fish 

that ran into the northern waters, at regolar and stated 

times of the year, and they gare nambers to the fish as 

they came from the Soath to spawn. So the fish diat 

we now call ''shad*' was by them named ''elft" or ekrven, 

not only becanse it was the derenth in order that 

appeared in the Hudson Birer, bot also becanse it 
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inTuriaUj arrive^l on the 11th of March, off Sandj 
Hook. It was a custom among the fishermen to pie- 
soit the first shad of the season to the goTexnor, and it 
was Qsual for him to onler it " planked,*' that is to say, 
the fish was split and fastened on a piece of birch-bark, 
and cooked before the embeis of a wood-fire, after the 
Indian i^shion, and served on its bark platter at the 
table. The cunning fish letains its time-honoied cus- 
tom to this dav, and always arrives on the 11th of 
Man^h, and it se^ns a pity that the suggestive name 
given to it bv the earlv Dutch settlers should not have 
been retained. '' Der elft "" was succeeded bv the " sea- 
bass*** which received the name of " der twaelft ^ or 
twelve^ not onlv because it followed the shad, but also 
because of twelve peculiar stripes, six on each side of 
the fish, as if it intended to mark itself with the number 
*' twelve." 

Drum-fish were next in oxder, and were dubbed 
*' dertien ^ or thirteen. " Steur," or, as we know them, 
were verv common in the Hudson River and 
a great size. Thev were often captured eight 
feet in length, a size which has been duly recorded by 
the eminent Swedish naturalist Elam, in his car&- 
irJly written narrative of his wanderings in America. 
The roe of the stuigeon was highly prized by the 
Wildea. who cured it and considered it as great a deU- 
cacv as the Russians do their daintv " caviare,** pre- 
{^red fzom a kindred species of fish. The spawning- 
ground of the sturgeons lay a little south of '' Claver- 
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ack,** the lower portion ol the R e i wHftla eis w jdL 
snd thej were so plentifal in the wmiers of the ncrdi- 
em HodsoQ that thej were nieknamed ^ ASban j beel** 
This fish makes great leaps irom the water in punuiit 
of its prejy and thej are dangerous neig^ibors to fish- 
ermen on that aoooont, as thej hare been known to 
plunge throng small boats. The descendants of the 
goede Tronwen of Mana-ha-ta tell a l^end of the 
Hodson, which thej heard from their grandmothers, of 
an old woman who was once lazO j rowing across the 
rirer in her ^ battoe," when a fange stn^eon \sxp&3L into 
it and crashed throogh the bottom of the boat. The 
ancient dame hesitated onlj for a minute, and then, 
with immense presence of mind, seated herself directlj 
in the hole, iriiich her capacioos person (loaded widi 
man J skirts of lindse j wocdsej) filled so completelj, that 
the boat was rendered water-tight, and she was rowed 
safely to land. The stni^eon's "silTery leap" in the 
moonlight of the Hudson Birer has been immortalised 
br one of the descendants of the first lfana'ha4a set- 
tiers, an American poet of great gifts, Bodman Drake, 
in his Teraes on "The Cnlprit Fay," a tale of the 
fairies of the Highlands of the Hnilson. " Salm ^ or 
salmon were, at (me time, so plentifal in the waters 
of the Hadson and Connecticat Biyers that serrants, 
when signing their bond for a term of years fas was 
customary), stipnlated that they were not to be asked 
to eat salmon more than once a week. 
Crabs were held in great estimation by the Dntcfa, 
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who declared that they were patriotic to Patria, as their 
claws were of the color of the flag of the Prince of 
Orange, which was white and blue ; and the husband 
of Margaret Hardenbrook records in his journal that 
^* crabs show sufficiently that it belong to us, to people, 
the country, and not to the English, owing to their 
white and blue claws.'* Unfortunately, the crabs' claws 
have a habit of turning red when they are boiled, so the 
English pointed triumphantly to this changeableness 
on the part of the crab, and declared that it would 
desert the Dutch colors for the English when given the 
opportunity, very much as the Dutch themselves did 
when forced to abandon their government for the Eng- 
lish rule. 

If the Wilden taught the Dutch how to preserve the 
flesh, fish, and vegetables in their own peculiar manner 
by ** scorching " them in the sun, or smoking them with 
aromatic herbs, the latter in return instructed the sav- 
ages in the art of salting. At first, the colonists found 
it difficult to procure salt in sufficient quantities for 
their purposes, but Madame de Peyster suggested to 
her husband that he should import a cargo of '' sout " 
from Curacoa, and for this timely act the lady received 
in private the thanks of all her friends in the com- 
munity, although her share in the matter is not recorded 
in the town chronicles together with that of her hus- 
band, on whom great praise is bestowed for the benefit 
he conferred on his fellow-burghers. It was soon dis- 
covered that sea-water could be evai>oratedy and a fac- 
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torj for mannfactnring " der sont '* was established at 
CSoney Island, which flourished nntfl the great saline 
deposits of Central New York were disooTered. 

A roTing Dutchman, named Steendam, was attracted 
to Manarha-ta socm after its settlement, and he was 
so diarmed with the beauties of its situation and the 
quantity and quality of the game found there, that he 
addressed a long poem on the subject to the authorities 
in Amsterdam, in which he enumerates all the fish, 
fowl, and beasts found oa the continent, one by one. 
The poem is a long (me, but a couple of the verses 
descriptive of the fish bear quotation : 

** En prick, en Md, en sonne-TiB, en Baan 

Die (blank en giel) n Taafflen als mi nan 
Vercieren kan : ook Elft, en Twalfi niet achaazs 
Maar ovenrloedig. 

" Sleen brasaen Sienr en Dartien en Knor-haan 
En Zee-baan, die geen VoTst sal Uten alaan. 
En Kabellen : en Salm die (wel gebiaan) 
la vet en Toedig." 

The following is Mr. Murphy's translation : 

The lamprey, eel, and annfiah, and the white 
And jellow perch which grace jam coven dight. 
And shad not scarce, bat qoite 
Innumerable. 

The bream and storgeon, dromfiah and gomard. 
The sea-basa which a prince wonld not discard ; 
The cod and salmon cooked with doe regard 
Moat palatable. 
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The Dutch and Their Neighbors 

Boers and Yankees— Threatened Amalgamation of the Colonies— The 
Naming of New England— Its Delegate to the King— Revolt of New 
England— Confusion in New York— Train Bands— Jacob Leisler— 
Colonel Bayard's Arrest— Judith Varleth's Romantic History— John 
Spratt, the Speaker of the Assembly— Persecution of the Van Cort- 
landts. 

GBADTTAL changes began now to take place in the 
social life of the colony. At first the towns- 
people had lived together in harmony like one large 
family, that only grew stronger and more closely bound 
together as the years went on by reason of the constant 
intermarriages of the yonng people, but the arrival of 
the English gradually and slowly worked a change. 
The beloved Dutch language was superseded by Eng- 
lish, which the older ladies could never be taught to un- 
derstand. Their quamt manners, their customs, and their 
religion were derided or despised by the usurpers, but 
notwithstanding all the influences that were brought 
to bear on the stately dames, they steadily kept to their 
own ways, continued to speak only the language of 
Patria, to attend devoutly their own church — where the 

services were invariably conducted in Dutch — and role 
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their hooseholds after the fashion of their 
Such peisistent and steady resistance ooold not bi^ 
have its effect, and the result was that the impresB the 
Dntch pioneers left on the New World is nneflacfd 
even after the lapse of two hundred jeazSy as some of 
the good old cnstcnns aze still obserred on the idaiid 
of Mana-ha-ta. 

Althoo^ the Dutch were peace-loving to a faxdk, tfaej 
bitterly resented the encroachments of the Maaaadm- 
setis colony, which now became bolder under the new 
rule, and which pushed its Tanguards doeer and doaer 
to the Hudson BiTer. Settlers from the East, who had 
for years lodged longingly at the thriTii^ Dutch Tillagea 
and farms, now began to flock to them, lliese intrud- 
ers receiyed but a chilly reception. 

A new element of discord was now to be thrown into 
the midst of the northern colonies of America, and 
there was great excitement and much indignation in the 
newly fledged little capital of New York when it was 
learned that the king of England was planning to 
amalgamate all his possessions (north of PeimsylTBnia) 
under one goremment. James, Duke of York, had 
lately succeeded his brother Charles on the tottering 
throne of England, and by his fine contempt of the 
ordinary rules of morals and manners, and a total dis- 
regard of truth and honesty, was already pushing orer 
that Tery unstable seat and assisting at his own down- 
fall The king by no means realized what Tery ineon- 
gruous elements he was attempting to mix when he 
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nnged to class together the people of such 
manneTSy laws, and cnstoms as those of the plantations 
in the New World, and he would have cared little, if he 
could haxe been brought to undeistand, what antago- 
nistic communities he sought to control simply bj his 
autocratic decrees. 

The eastern colonies had a peculiar form of goTem- 
ment of thoir own invention, which diffennl considera- 
bly from that of the Dutch colony, the laws of which 
were drawn from the best ones adopted by Patria. 
These laws were the wisest, most enlightened, and 
tolerant that were to be found in Europe. They were 
founded on good principle and common sense, and were 
subsei}uently generally adopted for the government of 
the colony. 

The political consolidation of the colonies proposed 
by the king aroused great alarm, especiaUy as it was 
thought to be the ultimate aim of the king to impose 
the Boman Catholic religion uiH>n them. In oider, 
therefore, to protect their religious beliefs, they sent 
representatives to the Court of St. James to beg that 
these scruples might be respected, determined to try 
peacefiU measures before resorting to open defiance and 
rebellion, as they were quite prepanxl to do if their re- 
spectful remonstrances were not heeiled. Their agents 
were Sir William Phipps and Dr. Increase Mather, both 
of them American bom, and therefore with more inde- 
pendent ideas than those of most of the English sub- 
jects. On the arrival of the ambassadors in England 
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they f onnd to their joy that James had been f oroed to 
abdicate in favor of his daughter Maiy and her Datch 
husband, who had already grasped the reins of power. 
The two Americans were keenly alert to take adxantage 
of this new move on the chess-board of Eorope, and 
proposed to the new king to allow the eastern colcmies 
to be antonomonsy and begged him to remoTe all the 
'RngJifth representatiTes and also separate the En^ish- 
speaking colonies from the Dntch. King William made 
eTasive replies that were construed as concessions by 
the ambassadors, who returned to America and reported, 
as if by anthority, the news that they desired to hare 
beUeved. News trarelled slowly in those days, and the 
report, authorized by the delegates, of the downfall c^ 
popery in the person of King James, and the acceasicm 
of his daughter, was deftly mixed by the Yankees with 
the report that the king had consented to the remoTal 
of GoTemor Andros, and this caused an immediate re- 
Tolt of the eastern colonies from the rule of the goT- 
emor. 

New York learned this news from correspondents in 
Boston, and receiyed the contradiction of it throogh 
Tirginia news-letters. No one knew what to belieye or 
to whom to turn. They did not even know what to 
call themselyes, as their name, style, and goTemment 
had changed with startling rapidity in the last few years. 

The members of the king's council in New York 
were, at the time, Frederick Phillipse (who had married 
Margret Hardenbrook and then Catharine Tan Cori- 
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biidt\ XiehoUs Bajaid vthe husband of Judith Tarleth\ 
aud Stephanus Van Cortlandk — all woithT men, in whom 
eveiTone had implicit confidence. Thej lejnreeented, 
either in themselves or through their wives, all the 
TariocB views and sentiments of the colony. The last- 
named was fortr-six Tears old at the time, and com- 
pletely identified with the Dutch interests, not onlj bj 
his birth bat by his marriage with Miss Schnvler, the 
grandilanghter of the did director of Bensselaerswrck, 
Brant Van Slechtenhorst. Stephanns Van Cortlandt had 
succeeded his £ither in his '' burgher rights,"* and also 
iu the esteem of lus fellow«citizens, and had been a 
popular man with them for over twenty years. He was 
fond of display and extremely hospitable, in the exercise 
of which he was ablv secv^nded by his wife. 

Governor Andros was called to Boston bv the rebel- 
lion of his subjects there, and Lieutenant-Governor 
Nicholson had charg<e of the colony of Xew York dur^ 
ing his absence. Before they could receive official in- 
telligence of the change in the FT^gii^h rulers, and the 
council take proper steps for their own protection. 
Sir Eiimnnd Andros was thrown into prison by his 
Massachifesetts subjects, leaving '^ Xew England ** with- 
out authorized government, while Xew York staggered 
under a load of perplexities as to her best plan of ac- 
tion. One thing only was agreed upon on all sides, and 
that was to arm the citisens. The Dutch were in hopes 
that thev would be allowed to return to their old aUe- 

giance to Holland ; and the few French, Scotch, and 
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Ei^^h setden of New Totk deoied anionomjand 
dqwndenoe, while lel jii^ far pvoteciuHi on ^■'*^^^*^, 
bni there was no agEeement between the partka^ who 
were so woCnIly perplexed bj the coni|dic8ted stale of 
a£EuiB that thej did not know exactly what thej wanted, 
andooold take no concerted plan of action. 

Matters in Eorope at that date were honibljr 
fosed, and in the Ammcan cdoniea thej were so 
tricabl J mixed that thej nerer became mitangM vntil 
the ** knot " was cot bj the Berofaitum in 1776, idien a 
nation was added to the histoij of the world. 

Since there seemed to be nothing to do bot to raise 
an arm j for self-defence against the French, New Eng- 
land, and the Tnilians — ^from aD of whom outbreaks 
mi^t be expected as soon as thej learned the condi- 
tion of affiairs — New York bustled about and organized 
** train-bands,** composed of all the men of the colon j 
who could bear arms. 

A compan J was raised and pot nnder the command 
of a Tomig German, who had been of no importance np 
to that date, bnt who now made himself nsefol to the 
anthorities in many ways, and was rewarded by beincr 
giyen a commission in the miniatm^ army. This man 
was Jacob Leisler, who had married Klise Jans, daa^- 
ter of Maryje Jans, and widow of Schepen Peter Cor- 
nelios Tan der Teen, who was called ^* one of the great 
burghers.'* Leisler was eager to distingnish himself, 
and did not disdain to do many things that were be- 
neath the dignity of the Dntch burghers. 
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Der Heer Abraham de Pejster raised a company by 
his own exertions, and was made its captain. His 
brother^ui-lawy John Spratt, held a commission in this 
company, and many of their friends became members 
of it 

Each day developed some new sooice of alarm. 
The Indians on the north were reported to be on the 
*' war-path," incited by the good French missionaries in 
Canada, who never lost an opportunity of trying to drive 
all bat their own countrymen from the American con- 
tinent Eyeiyone was suspected and dreaded as a pos- 
sible foe, either at home or abroad, and, as these tenors 
were vague and undefined, they were in consequence the 
more alarming, as no one knew what to expect or from 
what quarter an onslaught might come. 

None of the burghers cared to take too much respon- 
sibility upon themselves for fear of possible conse- 
quences, and in this state of indecision the bold, ad- 
venturous Jacob Leisler pushed himself to the front, 
and, after occupying various subordioate positions, final- 
ly announced himself the governor of the colony. 

The citizens hardly grasped the situation, and al- 
though not crediting the legal rights of the usurper, 
thoy hesitated about deposing him. 

Now, party feeling began to run high indeed ; fam- 
ilies were ilivided against themselves, and chaos and 
confusion reigned supreme. 

John Spratt was firmly convinced that the Protestant 

cause would prevail in England, and as Leisler pro* 
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feased to be its sapporter, Mr. Spntt thzew a& im 
energies into ttuppo t tin g the new gofenxx. Mol 
^xntt was ooDserrmthre in the extreme, snd, tme to her 
Dntch blood, disKked an dumges and innof«tiaD& Sm 
was quite nnocxiTinced that the new mler of Englairi 
was fizmlj estabhflhed on the throne^ ahhongh she 
ardently desired to see the Prince of Holland in diat 
position. She hoped that he would not uphold ttie 
Ijeislerian gorenonent in the odon j, and she rdished 
but little seeing her hnshand so dos^ idpntifiptd with 
a cause that she could not bdiere would be a miiMiifiil 



It w w""^< " » iiii i atf* ^4^^11 parties that the characterof 
Leisler was not ooe to shine when the man posaeased 
su prem e power, as he mi^it hsTe assiffted his Idlow- 
citizens in their emergency. Sat the more power he 
had the more he wanted, and the more arrogant he be- 
came, mitn finally he seemed to think that he was a 
besTen-sent mler from whose despotic laws it wis a 
criminal offisnce to rebeL He now imagioed that die 
men who, by their indifljerenoe, had allowed him to paos 
orer their heads and become their mler, were his en- 
emies, and that they were only watrhing for an oppor- 
tnnity to depose him and place themselres in his office. 
He frightened his coondl by dirtating absurd orders to 
them, and then suddenly turned on his fiist friends and 
supporters and cast them into prison. 

The first man to suffer was Cdaoel Bayard, the 
nephew of the late Goremor SUij i esa nt, who had finally 
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BQiimiQiied op the coimge to point out to the assoubly 
mnd the people thai Leisler was exceeding his anthtxitj. 
After a woidr war of some months* duration the nsnrper 
detennined on a perfectly nncalkd-f or and unjustifiable 
step, and oideied the airest of Colonel Bayaid. This 
was done without consultation with his council, and 
was the act of a trrant 

The countrr-home of Colonel Baraid was some miles 
beTcmd the city walls, near the Collect From it a 
channing riew of the Hudson River and opposite 
heights could be obtained. For many years the house 
was such a prominent feature of the lanilscape that some 
of the eazlT survevs of Hoboken and Wiehawken were 
made from ** Mr. Bayaid^s chimney," or Mr. Bayaid^s 
red front-door. The house was fiUed with costly furni- 
ture imported bom Europe, and Mr. and Mrs. Bayard 

had laTishti^l taste and moneT on its decorations. Mrs. 

• 

Bavaid had been a noted beautr in her Touth. When 
quite a young girl she had lived for a time ^about the 
year 1662) in Hartfonl, Connecticut^ where she was 
arrested and imprisoned as a witch. Whether this 
frightful suspicion was caused by her beauty or her 
talents, or because she spoke Dutc^li. cannot now be de- 
termined. Her family entreated that she might be 
released, but the Connecticut people were obdurate* 
Finally Governor Stuwesant was induced to interfere 
and wiote a letter to the authorities in Hartfcod, 
which he sent by Miss Yarieth's bother, in which 
he savs: 
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Wofftfaj A booooFBd Sin : 

mgrBge loaid Ins dktnawddBlei; JvditiL Tailelk* 
■ w are infomMdy idod pveteoded aeeofliElioQ of 
wiielief7» ve nsDj believe, snd from her weIl-]Diovi& 
lile^ e un t ef tinn, end ptofceriim of futh, ve dne 
tliei ehe is trmnrent of sadi s hflnibJe emne, sad wheraiafe I 
doobi Doi thsft be will dov find jour bonos^s fsvour and aid lor 
Iheimioeeoi. 

After the xeceipl of this letter the dnmsel was allowed 
to return to New Amsterdnm, where she married in 1666 
Ccrfonel Nichdas Bajard, the son of Anna Stajresant 
by her first marriage. Their town-house was in Stone 
Street (then called the Hoog^ Straat), near HanoTer 



On the oatbreak of the trooUes with Leisler, Ccdond 
Bayard quietly retired to his farm when he f oimd that 
he was getting fruitlessly embroiled with the usurper, 
but be was unprepared for his sudden arrest, and was 
one morning startled by the reports of his serrants, 
who luul seen some soldiers marching up the lane and 
concealing themselres in the shrubbery, near the house. 
Yieltling to the entreaties of his wife, Colonel Bayazd 
dn>p{>ed the razor with which he was shaving himself 
and hid himself in the cellar, while Mrs. Bavard bcddlr 
went forward and demanded the reason for the intrusi<Hi 
of the soldiers. These fellows, however, rudely pushed 

* XichoUf Vsrieth. vbo hid msmed Anna StQjTcssnt, the 
of Ssmnel EajshI. 
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facr ftsi(}t\ kv^ her ctp {ncnn h« h€4id, and sworo at her 
f ^v pK'Tentii^ their eIlt^lD^i^ to her haose^ and rushed 
fawn iviiom to nxim smashing the famitni^ ripping op 
the f eAihor-beds with their bajoDetss and prodding the 
fsmil V jxiitiaits with th^ sinaid& nnder the pnetenc^ ol 
siL^uv'hinc for Colonel Baraid. " When his n^tx^eat was 
fnall V i&coTm^d thev tKoUed him loodilT and marched 
him off to the fort in the city, wbei^ by the gOT^enKw s 
oidei^ he was loaded with ircms and thrown into a dun- 
geon. whei« he remained foo' many months^* 

The oolonistsi wer& dismayed by the tidings of Col* 
onel Bayaxd s arrdst^ and they felt as if no one was safe. 
Leislerwasa newcomer in theoolonT«amanof ohscur^ 
birth, with a detestably jealoos temi^ex- that made him 

disliked abnMkl and feaxvd bv his famihr, who w^eire onbr 

• • • 

kept in snbjection beoaose they drcaded his terrible 
outbreaks of temper. He had no friends, no idatioiia 
ci his own. and no position in the colony to wanant 
his taking the position thst he divL and yet soch was 
his poiner at that time that none dsrod withstand 
him. 

John Spiatt was then speaki»' of the assembly con* 
TooKd under Leisler, and he and his wife wei« gKatly 
exercised oTvr the bratsl treatment of Colonel anil Mr& 
BsTaid and the incarceiation of the fonner. but ther 
coold do little to mitigate their sufferings. Mrsw Bayaid 
was the aunt of Mrs. Spratt s first husband. Panlns 
Schrick de Jom:e\ and the whole family were np in 
aims against Leisler, althoi]^h none now darad openly to 
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oppose or defy hinL Fears were now entertained fliat 
the tyrant's arrogance woold lead his adherents into 
trouble, and everyone oa the island b^an to think of 
his own safety. No (me knew whose torn it mi^it be 
next, and Stephanns Van Cortlandt wisely determined 
to remove to a place of safety and carry his family to 
the manor-4ionse, as in his official position he had 
steadily opposed Leisler's arrogant proceedings. 

The illness of one of Mrs. Van Ciortlandt's children 
obliged her to return to town, but even her cares and 
anxieties did not protect her from Leislers insolts. 
This boorish man had not been received into the family 
of his wife with any cordiality, and he was now rejoiced 
at having an opi>ortnnity of revenging himself for &n- 
cied slights. The connection with Stephanns Van Cort- 
landt was not a close one, and was only through the 
marriage of Leisler's mother-in-law, Maryje Jans, to 
Oovert Lockermans, the brother of Mrs. Van Cort- 
landt, but it might have been sufficient to protect the 
unhappy mother and wife when she was in such grief 
over the illness and subsequent death of her child, who 
lost its life in consequence of the exposure during the 
hurried flight to the manor-house and forced return to 
the city, whither Mrs. Van Cortlandt returned for medi- 
cal advice with the more courage, as she fancied that 
she had nothing to fear, for there was only a difference 
of opinion between her husband and Leisler, and no one 
believed that the latter would push matters to extremi- 
ties and wantonly insult a helpless woman. Van Cort- 
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landt leuned of the death of his child at his retreat at 
Hartford, where he had gone to consult some of his 
friends as to what measures they should take to protect 
themselTee against this new enemy that had arisen in 
the colony. 
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New York in Infancy 

Robert Lhrincstoo, First Lord of the Manor-— His Scotch Ancestors— 
The ^Queen's Miry"— The Rev. John Uvingston— His Retreit to 
HoOniiS— His Marriage to Mary Fleming— Her Piety and Benevo- 
ICDce— Pbns for Emigration — Robert Livingston Arrives in 167'4 — 
The Patent of the Manor— The Price Paid to tlie Indians— The 
Marnage of Robert Livingston— His Eldest Son— Mrs. Phifip Liv- 
iogsloQ's Wedding-gifts— The Marriage-chest — Guysbert Living- 
slio»— Robert *^ Second " and dennont- John Spratt— Mary Leis- 
kr^ Marriage— Arrival of Governor Slaughter— Leisler and Milbom 
llH«ed— De Smif s Vlye and the Hew City HaB— The First Dutch 
Church and Its BeH 

THERE was another distmgnished refogee who had 
sought shelter at Hartford, and who was sharing 
the retreat of Stephanns Van Cortlandt. This was his 
biotiier-in-Iaw, Bobert livingston, a Scotchman who 
had come to America in 1672, and who had soon be- 
come identified with the interests of the colony by pur- 
chasing large tracts of land on the east bank of the 
Hudson Biver. Bobert Liyingston was the descendant 
of a long line of Scotch ancestors, and was connected 
with the houses of Callendar, Brace, Hepbom, etc. 
The family-tree of the Livingstons stretches back to 

1124. They were Lords Livingston and Earls of Lin- 
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lithgow. The fifth lord, Alexander LiTingston, was 
minister of Monnebiock, Connty Stirling ; he married 
Barbara liTingston, of the house of Kylsyth. He was 
a firm adherent of the king, who put his daughter Maiy 
under the personal guardianship of Lord Liyingston, 
and she was brought up under his eye. Mary Living- 
ston ^the laird s eldest child) was the playmate of the 
piinoess and one of her most intimate friends. On the 
marriage of the Scotch heiress to the French king, Mary 
liyingston was appointed one of her maids of honor, 
and accompanied her royal mistress to France ; and we 
may quote from Chalmers s *' Histoiy of England " the 
following rhyme : 

liui niglit the Qaeen had four MiBm, 

To-night shell hare bnt throe ; 
There were Maiy Seton, and Mair Beaicm, 

And MaiT Linngston, and me. 

Lord Sempell married Mary Livingston and carried 
her away from the court of France, where the gossips 
of the day declared that she was gz^atly admired by his 
Boyal Highness Henri 11., King of France and hus- 
band of Catharine de MedicL The brother of ''the 
queen s Mary '^ was the father of the Bev. John Living- 
ston, who was the father of Bobert Livingston, first lord 
of the manor. The portrait of the Bev. John Living- 
ston, painted by Frans Hals, is now in the possession 
of one of his American descendants, and shows a shrewd, 
handsome, clever face, with twinkling eyes and laige 
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mouthy and the pointed beard of the period, shaded 
by the huge flapping-brimmed hat that was then the 
fashion. 

The Bev. John Livingston was a man of considerable 
note and influence in his own community, and was of 
course devoted to the cause of the exiled princes of the 
house of Stuart, and he was appointed by the Scotch 
kirk in 1649 to go to Breda and invite Charles Stuart 
to return to the home of his ancestors and resume the 
crown of Scotland. The exiled prince received the 
commissioner with great cordiality, and went so far as 
to partake of the communion at the hands of Dr. Liv- 
ingston as a proof of his good faith, and took the oath 
of fidelity to ^^ the holy league and covenant " by the 
direction of the deric. 

The Bev. John Livingston is generally known in fam- 
ily parlance as ^' Mass John/' from the stand that he 
took against the introduction of the Boman Catholic 
mass in Scotland. His outspoken views got him into 
trouble with the authorities and obliged him to beat a 
hasty retreat with his fellow-non-conformists to Hol- 
land, where he soon gathered around him a large con- 
gregation. Dr. Livingston possessed the gift of elo- 
quence to a marvellous degree, and crowds of his fellow- 
countrymen flocked to hear him preach. He must also 
have acquired the language of the Dutch, for many of 
his hearers were drawn from the native f^^tnilifta- The 
tale of his courtship and marriage to a lady of Botter- 

dam is very quaint and may be found in his own words 
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in a rare book written by one of his deeoendants, Mrs. 
Joseph Delafield. It was as follows : 

" She [Mary Fleming] had been recommended to me 
[as a wife], and for nine mos. I had been seeking direc- 
tion from the Lord, who provided an occasion for onr 
conference. I foregathered with her on my way to 
Meeting, and consnlted with her anent the text of the 
Discourse I was to preach. I f omid her confidence so 
spiritual that my mind was much cleared, and I saw 
that it was the Lord*s will that I shoold many her." 

Mrs. Liyingston was indeed a pure-minded and lovely 
character, and charitable to an extreme d^ree. Mr. 
Watson, in his '* Historic Tales of Olden Times," states : 
" I have seen an autograph letter from Bobert Living- 
ston's Mother, written from Amsterdam when in her 
80th year, and providing therein for his receiving out 
fifty of that people at a time (i.e., members of her late 
husband*s congregation, who wished to join his son in 
the new world) as his working men, to serve seven years 
apiece for only food and raiment, all for the sake of 
freedom and liberty of conscience." 

These emigrants were assisted to come to America 
out of the widow's private purse, and the sum that she 
disbursed was not intended to be repaid to her, al- 
though it came to a considerable amount. 

During his life in Holland Dr. Livingston became a 
great favorite with the rich Dutch burghers, and appar- 
entlv was intimate with the first Patroon of the Manor 
of BensselaerswycL This acquaintance led to the dis- 
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cossicm of tbe adrisalnlitj of the remoTal of the Sooidi 
congregation to tbe New WotIiL The patrocm was al- 
ways willing to assist worthy people to emigrate, and he 
enoonraged their settling on his estates. Dr. LiTing- 
ston had a hoge family to provide for; and he was most 
anxioiis to emigrate and desirous that his ccmgregation 
shoold accompany him in a body. The azrangemoitB 
for SQch a wbcdesale emigratioQ were eqpensiTe and 
complex, and the dominie made two fndtlesB attempts 
to reach tbe ^promised land," as he called it, bat 
he died in 1672 without leaving Holland, and on his 
death tbe enterprise was portly abandoned, altbongli 
many of his flock moved to America at different times. 
Several of his family married and settled in HoUand, 
which was partly their native land, not only by Urth 
and adoption bat also from their descent on the mater- 
nal side. Some of the sons removed to Scotland, and 
one daughter became the wife of Andrew BnsseU, a 
Scotchman who was living in Botterdam. 

It is more than probable that Bobert Livingston 
emigrated by the death-bed advice of his father, tar he 
almost immediately left his widowed mother to the care 
of his elder brothers and sisters and sailed for the New 
Netherlands, where he arrived about 1674, at the same 
time that the Bev. Nicolaus Tan Bensselaer came to 
settle on his fathers American estates, armed with 
additional authority from King Charles XL to act as his 
majesty's chaplain in the colony. The young men seem 
to have been friends from early life and they continued 
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their friendship when thej met on the bank d the Hud- 
son River. 

On July 2i» 16S5« Robert LiTingston obtained the 
patent of the manor d LiTingston from GoTenor 
IXvigan. It contained 160«000 acres and was beanti- 
foUv situated on the Huilson River* half-wsix between 
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Mana>ha4a on the south and Rensselaerswrok on the 
north, and opposite to the ix>Sisesssions of the patxoon in 
the Catskills. The manor earned with it no title, as was 
the case with the Dutch plantations. Its owner was 
styled ^ Lord of the Manor^ after the English £ftshion, 
but this title was not K?stowetl by the government^ nor 
vas it hereditary. The manor had been lawfully pur- 
chasevl frv^m the Invlian family that owned it on July 
li 1(??3. and the price gi'wn to them was fully stated 
in the title-Nleeds« auvl included blankets, dufflecss shirts^ 
stivkings. axes* adzes, paint, twenty little scissorss twenty 
little knives, twenty little mirrv>rs; the last being an 
es|>ecial gift to the women of the tribe which highly 
delighted them, but which caused a good deal of trouble 
to the prv^prietor. For whenever one was broken the 
s^iuaw would return and demand that it be exchanged* 
and woulvl take up her quarters in the great kitchen of 
tko manor-house, and there she would remain ; no coax- 
ing or entrt^atios were able to move her until the *' Laid '* 
hims<^lf, with appropriate gravity and formal speech, 
presented her with a new one. 

Robert Livingston was a pious man» who had been 
caiefullT taui:ht br his Dutch mother and had xeceiTed 
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an especial tndmiig for the life ct a pioneer. He n- 
derstood sarreyiiig, had etodied both Datch and Eiig- 
liah law, and was in ereiy way fitted, both bj tempest- 
n^nt and edncaticm, to manage the laige estate which 
thrift had enabled him to pnrchafie, bat he lired on 
wild lands alone and had no wife to aid him by le- 
liering him (rfthe manif<dd cares of the small establish- 
ment that he maintainfd before making his great par- 
chase of the manor. 

The rcnnantic story of his marriage has been related 
by '^ a lady ct the family ct Liringston ** in an onpob- 
lished sketch entitled ** The liTingstons of the Manor.^ 
It seems that the Ber. Nioolans Tan Bensselaer had 
married Alida Sdmyler soon after his arriTal in 
America. This lady was a natiTe-bom American 
woman, her father, Philip (Pieterse) Schuyler, baring 
married the daughter of the director of Benaselaers- 
wjck, Brant ^Arentse) Tan Slechtenhorst, and Madame 
Tan Rensselaer was the sister of Madame Stephanos 
Tan G>rtlandt, and also had five bratbers, all of them 
prominent in colonial aflEairs. After some years of a 
childless married life the dominie and his wife were 
one summer s day Toyaging in their yacht from ManA- 
hft-ta to Bensselaerswyck, a trip that sometimes toc^ a 
week io accomplish. Dominie Tan Bensselaer was 
noted for his soothsaying and second-sight, and seTeral 
of his prognostications had been f ulfiUed, notably the 
one, already mentioned, that predicted the aocession of 
Charles Stoart to the throne of FngrUn<i when he 
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homelefis wanderer in Holland, and the dominie's words 
were received with awe and credolity. Dr. Van Bens- 
selaer was suddenly taken very ill on board of his yacht, 
and he declared that he had received a summons to the 
land of spirits, and hurriedly determined upon nibbing 
his will, and insisted that his wife should not wait until 
they reached Bensselaerswyck, but that she should send 
at once foar a lawyer to execute the instrument according 
to due form. The terrified woman ordered the yacht 
to be headed for the nearest shore, and a messenger was 
dispatched to search for a lawyer through the sparsely 
settled shores of the Hudson River. 

Madame Van Bensselaer was pleased to receive in 
answer to her summons her well-known friend Bobert 
Livingston, who hastened to the bedside of the semi- 
unconscious man, who was lying in the cabin. What was 
the dismay of Madame Van Bensselaer when her hus- 
band raised himself on his elbow and gazed with glased 
and fixed eyes on Mr. Livingston, and *' then cried in a 
fuU tone : ' Bring any other man ; this one will become 
the husband of my wife.' No doubt the prediction 
produced the fulfilment," continues the account, ''for it 
was not long before the marriage took place of the first 
lord of the Manor of Livingston to the widow of the 
poor dominie, who had been laid to rest in the grounds 
of Bensselaerswvck.*' 

Tradition says that it was owing to the ambition of 
this daughter of the Schuylers that the purchase and 
erection of the manor was made. She had enjoyed the 
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podtiaii of '^Lady of the Manor" as Madame Tan 
Bensselaery and she conld not bear to retnm to the 
simple position she had held preyious to her fizst 
marriage. 

The record of the wedding of the laiid of LdTingston 
is in the family Bible, and is in the handwriting of the 
groouL It is in the Dutch language, of which this is a 
translation : ''1679 on the 9th day of Jnly (old style), I 
Bobert Liyingston was married to my well beloved 
helpmate, AUda Schuyler, widow of Dr. Nicolaus Tan 
Rensselaer, in the Presbyterian Church of Albany, 
America. May Ood be with us and bless us." 

Every entry in the Bible is followed by a short 
prayer. In recording the birth of Bobert (his second 
and favorite son) the prayer is, '^May the Lord bless 
him, that he may grow up in might, and be brou^t up 
in the Presbyterian religion." 

Mr. and Mrs. Livingston had a family of four sons 
and two daughters, and the enumeration of their de- 
sconilants would include the name of every well-known 
and influential family of New YorL 

Their eldest son was Philip Livingston, named after 
his grandfather, Philip Schuyler. The first-bom son 
married Katharine Tan Brugh, the granddaughter of the 
oldest burgher of New AmsterdauL Her father, Jo- 
hannes Tan Brugh, and mother, Sara Cuyler, had both 
of them inherited property from their parents, who 
were among the first settlers of the New World, and 
among the largest landholders on the island of Mana- 
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ha-ia. Tlie dower of Ifis. Philip Livingston was a 
handsome one, and, in addition to the lands and money 
that were carefoDy settled on her, Mr. Van Brogh sent 
to Delf for a complete set of china, which included 
dinner, breakfast, and tea sets that wonld be priceless 
in these days, and gave it to the bride as a wedding- 
gift. Pieces of this china are still preserved by her 
descendants. 

Katharine Yan Brogh was well brought np, accoid- 
ing to the thrifty ways of those days and after the 
customs of her Dutch ancestors. She had been taught 
all the customary household duties, and, like the maidens 
of her day, had forestalled the needs of house-keeping 
and spun and woven quantities of linen. This was 
placed in a great ^' marriage-chest," also imported from 
Holland by her doting parents. This "kos" or "koff" 
is still in existence, and is in the possession of one of 
the Yan Bensselaer family, having descended to its 
present owner through the marriage of Stephen Yan 
Bensselaer ILL, eighth Patroon of the Manor of Bens- 
selaerswyck, with Katharine Livingston, the grand- 
daughter and namesake of Katharine Yan Brugh. The 
^'kos" stands about twelve feet high, and is broad in 
proportion. It is of oak, and handsomely carved on 
the outside, and is filled with curiously contrived se- 
cret drawers and receptacles, and has ample room for 
the linen and silver of the household and of its mis- 
tress. The key-hole is concealed under a swing-cover 
of wood, which, when in place, looks like part of the 
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ornamental carving; and the great iron key, wiiii its 
crooked wards, seems more fitted to mdock a forireflB 
than a marriage-<^est. 

The descendants of Mr. and Mrs. Philip LiyingBtcm 
were nmneronsy as they had six sons and two danghtera, 
and eveiy one of them took a prominent part in the 
goyemment of the colony, and aided in the coustnic- 
tion of the new country, which took its place among 
the nations of the world as ''the United States of 
America." 

Bobert Livingston's third son was called Qnysbext (or 
Gilbert). He married Cornelia, the daughter of Heniy 
Beekman, and was the founder of the Pooghkeepsie 
branch of the family. The fourth son of Bobert Liv- 
ingston was his father's namesake, and is usually known 
as ''Bobert Second," to distinguish him from a nephew 
of the first lord of the manor, the son of an elder brother 
of the same name, commonly known as Bobert Jr. 

" Bobert Second " was sent to Scotland to be edu- 
cated, and a Scotch aunt wrote to the proud father as 
follows : "Tour son is very like you, comely, and fond of 
being fine." After studying law at the Temple, London, 
"Bobert Second" returned home "an accomplished 
gentleman," and opened a law-office in Albany. We 
may quote from Mrs. Delafield's history of her ancestors, 
page 122, to show the quick wit and courage for which 
the Livingstons were noted : 

" The first summer that young Bobert passed with his 
father at the manor, his attention was attracted one 
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afternoon to what seemed to him an miusual nnmber of 
negroes skulking around. That night, after he was in 
bed, he heard a noise in the chimney, and presently a 
pair of legs appeared. Bobert jumped from his bed 
and seized the fellow, exclaiming : " Villain, confess ! " 
The man, utterly confounded, acknowledged that he was 
one of a band of thieves who had fixed upon that night 
to rob and murder the whites. Bobert*s father was so 
much pleased with his son's intrepidity that he gave 
him the lower end of the manor, a tract containing 
about thirteen thousand acres. This son was after- 
ward called Bobert of Clermont, after the name given 
to the new house that he built, and his property was 
called '' the Lower Manor," although not legally entitled 
to the name. 

But to return to Bobert Livingston, the first lord of 
the manor, and his dispute with Leisler. The laird was 
opposed to the usurper, who, in order to annoy Mr. 
Livingston, demanded his books and vouchers, so that 
they might account for the public money lodged in Mr. 
Livingston's hands, and endeavored to attaint the laird 
without waiting for him to put in a defence. Mr. Liv- 
ingston refused to appear personally before Leisler, and 
quietly wrote to the council that it was impossible for 
him to produce his books and vouchers, for the very 
good reason that, as Leisler had already seized them 
and had them in his possession, it was impossible for 
the rightful owner to hand them over to the authori- 
ties as requested, and he therefore could not be held 
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responsible and attainted for not producing them. 
Such a sensible reply enraged Leisler, who threatened 
to imprison Mr. Livingston as soon as he ooold be 
captured. 

With Colonel Bayard in prison, Stephanos Yan Coit- 
landt and Bobert Livingston in voluntary exile, and 
most of the bewildered denizens of Mana-ha-ta too de- 
moralized to take any active steps for his overthrow, 
Leisler thought that he was securely placed in the gov- 
ernor's chair, and he issued proclamations and manifee- 
toes, as if his dictates were infallible. 

It was with infinite relief that the unhappy colonists 
learned, through private sources, that King William 
had not confirmed Leisler's self-assumed patent as gov- 
ernor. Official confirmation of these tidings was slow 
in crossing the seas ; and although the imperious tyrant 
heard the news that predicted his downfall, he had gone 
too far to retreat, and found himself in a perilous posi- 
tion, surrounded by men of standing and wealth, eveiy 
one of whom he had antagonized at one time or another 
by his brutal conduct, either directly or through their 
relations and friends. There was no hope of support 
at home, and none to be looked for abroad. 

It had been with a great deal of hesitation that John 
Spratt bad accepted the position of speaker of the as- 
sembly ; it was, of course, a post of considerable honor, 
but one that might involve him in trouble if the govern- 
ment of Leisler was not confirmed by the Lords of 
Trade in England. The post, however, was not one in 
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the gift of the governor, and therefore Mr. Spratt be- 
lieved that by accepting it he was acting for the best 
interests of his king and his fellow-citizens, as he hoped 
that he would be able to restrain the impetuosity of the 
self-styled governor, and curb the assemblymen in their 
desire to free the colony from all connection with Eng- 
land. The time was not ripe for autonomy, and the 
graver and more thoughtful members of the colony 
were not ready to cut themselves free from Europe. 

It was now that Mrs. Spratt showed her wisdom. 
She counselled her husband to great caution, and begged 
him to conciliate the persons who might consider them- 
selves in opposition to him owing to his official posi- 
tion, by showing them all possible leniency on every 
occasion, even at the risk of embroiling himself with the 
testy governor. She also withdrew herself from any 
intimacy with the governor's family, and exerted her- 
self to exercise unwonted hospitality and kindness to 
all 

Matters dragged along heavily and there was little 
sociability or amusement in New York during this pe- 
riod of suspense. Leisler continued to show his boor- 
ishness and brutality to everyone within his reach, and 
went so far as to pick a quarrel with the inoffensive 
Dominie Selyns, who had ventured to differ from some 
of the opinions of the usurper. Leisler thereupon pub- 
licly slighted the dominie on every occasion. But the 
gossips were fairly electrified when they learned one 

morning that Leisler had carried his tyranny to extremes 
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in his own family and had oommanded his daughter 
to marry, without delay, or publishing of banns, or sodli 
ceremony, his henchman and subordinate Jacob Hil- 
boma This fellow had been a servant in OHineclieiit 
(according to the records of the day) and he had nm 
away from justice, as he had been accused of «^»^l™g 
from his master. He had wormed himself into the con- 
fidence of Leisler and now threatened to betray some 
important secrets if not bribed to silence. Leisler had 
little money at his command, and he thought he coold 
eflfectually silence Milbome if they were more doeely 
allied and their interests made identical, so pretty, blue- 
eyed Mary Leisler, much against her will, was secretly 
married, without bann, license, or the blessing of good 
Dominie Selyns, to the vulgar, elderly grocnn, for iribom 
she did not attempt to conceal her aversion ; and all the 
old Dutch ladies shook their nodding caps and declared 
that no good could possibly come of a match not conse- 
crated by their beloved dominie. 

But sudden relief from the tyrant's rule was at hand. 
The servants of the town woke their masters earlv an 
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the morning of March 19, 1692, with the news that they 
had heard the report of cannon in the lower bay, and 
this was speedily followed by the announcement of the 
arrival of the ship Archangel, which anchored at the 
Narrows, oflF the "Watering Place," at Staten Island. 
On board this ship was the newly credited governor, 
who had been hastily despatched from England by the 
king, to take charge of the turbulent colcmy of New 
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Toriu Hie diiei men of the city crowded into their 
Tftchts, or chartered the public peraaognas^ and sailed 
dovn the bay to welcome his excellencj and lay their 
grievances before him. Leisler shnt himself np in the 
fort and would not oider the costomarr salnte of wel- 
come to be fired to announce the aniTal of the new offi- 
cial, as he refused to belieTe that he was preperiiy com- 
mi^ODcd by the king. 

HeniT Slaughter, the new goremor, on being in- 
formed of the chaotic condition of afEtuis, embarked with 
great state in the pimiace of the ship and pioceeded to 
the govemment landing-place at WhitehaU, and from 
there« amid tumultuous greetings from the populace, 
he pxxxoeded to the old Stadt Huys, and although it 
was nearly midnight by the time he arrixed there, he took 
the oaths of office that night, and immediately soit to 
demand entrance to the fori. 

The tables were now turned : Leisler and MillxHme 
were committed to the prison from which Colonel Bay- 
ard was released, and after due trial, at which both 
Leisler and his suboidinate were found guilty of treadon. 
Governor Slaughter signed their death-wammt, and 
they were speedily hanged. It is said that the governor 
would have shirked the responsibility of condemning 
the usur^x^ to death, and would have transported him 
to England to re^ceive sentence from the king, but there 
were tOi> manv influential men in the colonv who, with 
their families, had sufiFered from the iT^J^nm^i^ pereecu- 

tions of Leisler, to allow him to escape so easily, and 
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they contriTed to haye the death-warrant laid before the 
gOTemor after a hearty carouse, and secured his signa- 
tore and saw that it was carried into effect before he 
could become sober and repent of his action. It has 
been the costom of late years to try to exculpate Leis- 
ler, and to endeavor to show that he was a hero and 
a martyr, by diligenUy suppressing aU his cmelties 
and persecutions, and exalting the few services to the 
colony that could be discovered. Some histcnrians have 
nearly persuaded themselves that he was an ill-used 
man who met with an unjust fate at the hands of an 
ungrateful public, but the government documents of 
the period do not warrant this assumption. 

The family of Leisler made a bitter outcry over his 
death, although it was openly said that they regretted 
the confiscation of his property more than his ignomini- 
ous departure from life. The widow and sons peti- 
tioned the English government to such good purpose 
that the estates were restored to the family, and his 
daughter soon dropped the hated name of Milbome 
and married Nicholas Gouvemeur, duly honored by 
bann and license, and became the ancestress of one of 
the most respected and notable families on Mana-ha-ta, 
and one that is particularly distinguished for having 
inherited the beauty of " pretty Mary Leisler." 

Mrs. Spratt was deeply interested in all these pro- 
ceedings and was well satisfied when she found that her 
husband would not suffer for the position which he had 

taken under the late government, and that, although 
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uader E^^isk mle^ the Datidi borghers wer» nol OTer> 
kx^tid in the distribatioii cf the ciiv offitMS^ mod she and 
her fiuaiilr wi^ moch gnoified when her hiolher, der 
Heer Al>nhdim de Pejrster, vas appijdntad major of Nev 

The newlr cxi»ted c^^ial was a natiTe-bom citimi, 
wiih inherited ** bnigber rights,.'* which, in those dajs^ 
carried gieat weight and inflnenee. He lored his biith- 
place and was mncli interested in ite weltbeing and 
unpiv^Tenieiit. To signalize his eleTation to the maror- 
a!: j« he donated a piece of marsli-land to the citr tor 
dNVJL pcLqvxsesw This meadow was called " Smit s Tbre^** 
j^ it had originallT belonged to Cocneliife^ Clopptv* the 
£::^ blacksstiith. '* Vlje ~ signified ** wel or maish land,"* 
and the wv^ is still osed in the same sense, in manj 
nurts of Xew Tcffk wheie the inhabitants aie the de- 
scv^vLmis of the original Dntoh. The ledaimed land 
was ixftitlj £!Ievl bj a dock, at which the £anners of Long 
Island cv>ukl land and displaj their piodiftce for sale on 
u>e ** V! ve^ which graduallT l^H.*ame issed for a wei^ j 
sart. azd w^is £nallT o&iallv lecv^rniwd and became 
known as the " Fly Market ~ ; and the {Kople of ti>daT 
nrmlr l^Iieve that is leceixed the name beeaase of the 
dies that wexe attracted br the meat and other things 
thitt wviv exposed for s^e. and entirelv ignoie or have 
foTvr^'tten the vleriTation of the name, with its widelr 
difieivnt meaning. 

Major de Pey^ter also pi>e€«sited to the dtj the Tahi* 
* : !x !v>4 where th-^ Fnitevl States TivasarT now stands^ in 
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Wall Street. This oelebiated site was first used for the 
grand new City Hall that was soon erected, with its 
colonnades that stretched oyer the pathway, which wis 
the successor of the pictoresqae and ancient Stadt 
Hays, which had overlooked the Strand and the East 
Biyer. On the steps of the new bnilding the in- 
angoration of General Washington took place when 
he took the oaths of office as first president of the 
United States, and these steps with the iron railing woe 
preserved when the bnilding was demolished eaiiy in 
the nineteenth century, and were placed in frcmt of 
Bellevne Hospital, where they still remain. 

The first Dutch church had been built within the 
enclosure of the fort, for the better protection of the 
worshippers from surprises from the Wilden ; but these 
had now wandered &r from the settlements cl the 
whites, and sudden surprises were not to be appre- 
hended. The congr^ation had outgrown its narrow 
quarters, and took the opportunity, while der Heer de 
Peyster was in office, to urge the necessity of moving 
to another site, for, since the arrival of the Eng- 
lish, the Lutheran belief was no longer the established 
religion, and it was no longer of importance that the 
church should be beside the dwelling of the governor. 
It was determined that a new and more capacious build- 
ing should be erected on Exchange Place. This edi- 
fice was built after the latest fashion and was consid- 
ered a very handsome building. It was decorated with 
stained-glass windows that displayed the arms and in- 
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signn of all the principal members cf the congiegaticn. 
The beU that hung in the new belfrr was the <»iguui 
one thai had been sahscrihed tor br Jc>hannes de Perster 
and his f eUow-«itiBais^ and cast in Holland. For manv 
pe«rs it had sommcmed the boi^heis to piavex, had 
calkd the cituoens to the court of justice, had gix^i the 
signjd to rise and to netst^ had announced a funeiaL a 
^tvdding* or a dmslening, and its deep and weU4doivd 
note had l>een the signal for all important ei^nts in the 
litde place. The silTeiy tone for which it was distin- 
giashed was giren to it during casting, as the schepens 
and buigomastevs c4 Amstenlam had attended the ceie^ 
mcffiT and had thiovn into the moltaoi metal silrer 
pieces of graat \alue. which had made the bell a moie 
piraoos one than was usuallT the case. The cviginal 
heD is still owned br the chunrh and is hung in the 
be-lfrr on the comer of Fifth ATenue and Forlr-eighth 
Stzeet. vheie caiele^ citiK^ns paiss it heedletsslT bj 
anvl nexer gixe a thought to the old hell that has seioi 
eTeiT change which has taken place in the histoiT of 
New York. 

Mavor der Heer de Pevster sii*nalined his aceeesdvoi 
to {x^ver bj other hene£cent acts. Chief among them 
WIS one that was inspin^d bj the women of his familr, 
who dxew his attention to the dirtT condition of the 
streets and het^^cred him to order them cleaned. The 
Ihxich ladies were noted fcff- their desmlinoess* and thej 
bad long been exexvdsed over the filthr conditicoi to 
vLich the streets, lanes, and loads had dopm^aled 
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Bince the advent of the English, The prim, neat, well- 
kept roadwuys, bordereil by low hedges or wooden 
fenceB, had become slovenly looking, woed-covered, nitty 
quagmires, and overj visitor tormented the cleanlj 
housewife by bringing a quota of mnd on her tidy, 
well-acoured stoep. la vain they made their servants 
braid mats of comshooks and lay them on the top steps ; 
in vain they added scrapers, or hung a broom beside the 
front door. Scraping and sweeping were useless, and 
the goede vrouweu wisely turned their attention to ini- 
proviug the condition of the streets, as some goede 
vroaweu have done two centmies later, and they suc- 
ceeded in having an ordinance passed in l()d2, which 
required every householder to keep the street cTean in 
front of his own door, while the public authorities were 
required to dig up tlie weetla and keep the sidewalks, 
or rather pathways, clear. Laurens Van der Speigle, 
a respectable baker, vraa appointed the first pnblic 
street-cleaner. One of his daughters married Bip Van 
Dam, who, in course of time, became governor of New 
York, and another daughter married the son of the first 
brewer of Moua-ha-ta, Isaac de Forest. 

A new governor arrived in New York, Aagnst 29, 
1692, and was welcomed as all governors are bound to 
be by citizens who hope for better administration with 
every change. The Dutch ladies wore greatly amaised 
at the fresh importation of English manners and cns- 
toms. The governor tried to impress his new Bubjects 
by appearing in a mugnificent coach drawn by six horses. 
196 
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His wife and daughters were stylish ladies who aspired 
to hold a courty while at the same time they were not 
quite sure that the inhabitants of the colony were good 
enough for such superior people as themselves to associ- 
ate with. Mrs. Spratt concerned herself but little with 
these affiedrs. She was contented and happy at seeing 
her husband qmetiy immersed in his commercial affiurs. 
and safely delivered from the complications that his 
loyalty to his mother-country, as against the Dutch 
interests of the colony, had drawn him into under the 
misguidance of the unhappy Leisler. The influence of 
Mrs. Spratt's family had been sufficient to shield him 
from any ill-effects that his connection with Leisler 
might have draVn upon him, and all were now content 
to settle down to their quiet family life and wonted 
hospitable festivities among the old settlers, who com- 
pletely ignored the mimic court, that had few attrac- 
tions for a people who did not understand its language 
or admire its customs. 

The town of New York was still but a small place where 
everyone was related to everyone else, and the whole 
community were deeply interested in an important so- 
cial event in 1694, which commanded all attention. This 
was the marriage of Mrs. John Duval, who had been left 
a widow some time previously and now became the sec- 
ond wife of Frederick Phillipse. She was the daughter 
of Oloff Van Cortlandt and the sister of Stephanus Van 
Cortlandt, and during the reign of Leisler she had been 
absent from the island, sometimes staying with her 
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sister, Madame Yan Bensselaer, wife of the " Gteoot Di- 
rector," Patroon Yan Rensselaer, at BensselaerswydL, 
or else with her nieces, who had lost their mother, lbs. 
Brant Schuyler, in Febroaiy, 1689, just at the time 
when the colonists were distracted by political affims. 
All these persons had been bitterly opposed to the 
Leialer goTemment, and they were happy to return to 
the comfort of their homes and forget and f OEgive pist 
differences and discussions. 

Mrs. Phillipse was quite as remaikable in her own 
way as her predecessor, Margaret Hardenbrook, had 
been, although totally different. The new Mrs. Phil- 
lipse was charitable to a d^ree, and she also took an 
immense interest in the natiyes, who had now degener- 
ated into a shiftless class of persons who were content 
to live in a state of dependence on the whites. In order 
to educate them and ameliorate their condition, Mrs. 
Phillipse undertook to provide a school for the children 
and also had a church erected near her manor-house, in 
which she took the deepest interest, and forsaking the 
amusements of her town-life, she retired into the coun- 
try, and tradition states that she rode her gray mare 
every day to watch the workmen build the church, which 
she subsequently endowed with a considerable portion 
of her own fortune. 

New York at this time was intensely cosmopolitan, 
and it is on record that in 1664 there were eighteen 
different languages spoken within its limits. But the 

Dutch was still the one in most general use — in which 
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church services were held, and law cases tried, and 
news-letters exchanged. 

An interesting law-case came np in 1693 which related 
to the title of Govert Lockerman to the open space in 
front of his house, which was then a common but is now 
known as Hanoyer Square. The oldest inhabitants were 
called upon to testify concerning it. They were Jo- 
hannes Van Brugh and his wife. He remembered forty- 
six years back, and she remembered fifty-six years, or 
to 1637, and they both declared that the spot had 
always been open ground and a common, and they re- 
fused to agree to its being fenced in or built over ; and 
the tiny triangle remains to-day, a mute witness to the 
vigorous defence it received from the lips of Tryntje 
Jansen, the daughter of the famous Annekje Jans. 
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XIII 

The Pirate and His Escapades 

Governor Bellomont and " My Lady" — Captain Kidd— Money Pond on 
Montock— The Quidder Merchant— Tbe Isle of " Wight "—Captain 
Lion Gardiner— Kidd's Visit to the Lord of the Isle— T lie Treasure 
Unearthed— Kidd Hung In Cluins— Lord Beliomont's Coffm-pUle. 

THE wbolo of the island of Mana-hn-ta was now 
beginning to be covered with sigiia o( Imbitation. 
The little " dorp," which at first was merely a cluster of 
traders' huts perohed " at the place of safe Iiinding," 
Capsey'a rocks, on the very end of the island, was 
now growii^ and spreading over the land- Villages 
were clustering in various convenient spots, and pretty 
farms lay on the slope of many of the hills, the tops of 
which were often crowned with great windmills, whose 
flapping arms gave an air of motion to the landscape 
that, together with its situation on the rapidly flowing 
rivere, made it look like a gigantic vessel sailing pleas- 
antly down the stream. The country-houses of the 
gentlefolks of the dorp peeped from under their great 
Bbeltering trees all along the borders of the Hudson 
and the East Rivers. The chief features of the plaoe 
were still entirely Dutch, and these were only lost by 
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chmtli H H Lik iL' fe wei^ keld, and Uw cftses tzied, and 
neirst4ettei« exchange 

An interasti^g law-ohse dime up in 1693 wbkji idatied 
to tl^ title of Govert Lockeiman to the open spac«e in 
fro&t of his hoasit\ mhieh was then a common but is now 
k2K>wn as Hano^^r Si]aai>& The oMost inhabitants were 
«alkd upon k> tostifr eonoemini: it ThoT weie Jo> 
ha&nos Van Bit^ anil his wife. He i>L>nKmhetred Kvir- 
six TMu^ hack, and she Kmemlvivd fiftv-six wmis^ or 
to ltv$7. and ther both declared that the s}x4 had 
always been open givxmd and a commcoi, and thej n^ 
fxtsted to a^ireie to its being fenced in or bnilt OTer ; and 
the tinx tziai^e remains to<1aT« a mote witnossi to the 
TigoKvs defence it nvei^vl frv>m the tips of IVrntje 
Janden. the dai^ter of the iamoas Ani^je Jans. 
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havior. Lord Bellomonty in conseqaenoe, resigned his 
position and hastened home, where he found matters 
were even worse than had been represented to him. 

After settling afiEairs to the best of his ability, Lord 
Bellomont solicited the post of goTemor of New York 
as the best way of repairing his impoverished fortunes, 
as it was an acknowledged fact that the post carried 
with it considerable emoluments for a ruler who was 
not over-scrupulous, and he carried his wife with him 
to America, in spite of her bitter reproaches against 
such an exile, which she considered would be worse 
than death to a woman accustomed to the dissipations 
of life in London. Notwithstanding the misconduct of 
" my lady," Lord Bellomont was excessively fond of his 
beautiful wife and very jealous of all attentions that 
were paid to her. He discouraged the men of the 
colony from visiting at the executive mansion, and shut 
his wife up and would not allow her to associate with 
the ladies of the place. Miss Younge has written a 
very interesting history of this lady called " Love and 
Life," and gives in it a graphic account of her escapades 
in England, which would seem to prove that she was 
rather out of her mind, and is by no means complimen- 
tary to her, although probably true in all respects. 

His lordship came to America filled with good inten- 
tions, which took the line of allowing no one to get 
rich at the expense of the colonists — except himself 
— and openly avowed himself " a reformer ; " but his 
first step was peculiarly in the wrong direction, although 
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it was not his fanlt, as he acted entirelT by the direction 
of his masters^ the Loids of Trade. Theie was no navy 
in those days that was capable of defending the long 
coast-line of the American colonies, and it was deemed 
adrisaUe to raise one in these waters, for the better pn> 
tection of the merchantmen, which weiv often captured 
bv pirates when ncarlv at their haven. To trv to secore 
the safety of these vessels of commerve, the governor 
Lssued licenses to certain masters of sailingHrraft, as 
privateersmen, and he induced lU^bert Livingston and 
many of the citizens of New York, as well as lus maj- 
esty the king of England, to invest their money in this 
species of amateur navy. 

Unfortunately for the reformer and his coUeagues they 
intn]^ed one of their principal vessels to the charge of 
a woll-known New York skipper by the name of TTilliam 
Kivld. He hail marrieil, Mav 16. 1601. as her third 
husl^and, Sarah, widow of John Oorst and daughter of 
Samuel Bradly. They were quite wealthy people for 
thvtse days, and Captain Kidd owned several veessels of 
his own, in which he wsis accustomed to make voyages 
to Euro}v. There is a notice in the city archives of the 
indenture of a servant that he bnkaght frv^m Englanil 

with him. who wsfi formallv bound to Mrs. Kidd on 

• 

her arriv^ in America and agreed to serve a num- 
ber of years in return for her free passsage across the 
ocean. It is probable that Lonl Bellomout thought 
that he had made a verv safe selection when he com- 
missioned Captain Kidd as an official privateersman, 
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bat it 18 probable that the captain had been in the hifail 
of doing a little poaching on his own aoooont for eeirenl 
years, althongh no one seems to have sospected him al 
the time that he receiTed tiie commiwdon from the gor- 
emmenl It is certain that he was in the habit of oon- 
cealing ill-gotten treasure in Tszioos localities on the 
Uodscm BiTer, the Long Island Soond, and at diffomt 
places on Long Island. There are manuscripts in what 
is believed to be Captain Eidd*s handwritii^ which give 
directions for finding certain treasure that was hidden 
near Flashing, which it is belieTed was discovered manj 
years ago, althoo^ the find was kept qoiet at the time. 
There is also a pond on " Montock," the extreme east 
point of Long Island, which is called Money Pond,from 
a report that Captain Kidd sank two chests of gold in 
it abont 1699. Near this sheet of water, by the ncxih 
side of the island, is a medicinal spring. It is exceed- 
ingly cold, bat it babbles and boils as if over a hot fiire. 
Tlie Moutaak Indians believe that its waters are a sov- 
crt^ign cure for consamption, and also consider it baanted 
and )>owitched, as it is a fresh-water spring and yet is 
within a few feet of the ocean — a thing, however, that 
iH not very ancommon on the shores of Long Island. 
'Iliis spot is believed to have been a favorite hiding- 
place of the captain's, when his fellow-citizens fancied 
that ho was cruising in very distant waters. 

Matters culminated when Captain Kidd was ordered 
to Hi'a to protect some valaablo merchantmen that were 

cxiK>ctod from India laden with spices, carpets, silks, and 
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precious stones. The privateersman fell in with one of 
the expected vessels soon after he rounded Montock (as 
the end of the island was then called). The ship was 
The Quidder Merchant, named after Philip Schnyler, 
who had received the nickname from the Indians, who 
could not pronounce his name, and it had attracted at- 
tention from its oddity and had been bestowed on the 
vessel, which is now supposed to have belonged in part 
to Mr. Schuvler. 

Captain Eadd boarded The Quidder Merchant, and, 
after disposing of her crew, he secured the cargo and 
safled into the mouth of the Sound to what the Dutch 
called *' Eiomme (3ouw,** but which is now known as 
Gardber^s Bay. Kidd landed on the isolated island 
(which is nearly opposite New London, in Connecti- 
cut), at the entrance to the sheet of water that separates 
Long Island from the mainland. The Isle of Wight 
(which is the true name of the place, having been 
given to it by one of its first owners) is now called 
Gardiner 8 Island, after the loids of the manor, who 
have handed the property down intact from father to 
son for over two hundred years. It was purchased 
from the Indians by Captain lion Gardiner in the year 
1640, and the title was ratified by Major Forrester, 
agent to Henry, fifth Earl of Stirling, and the original 
parchment title-deeds are still preserved at the manor- 
house, with its attesting signature. 

Lion Gardiner was a gallant soldier who had be^i 
invited to emigrate to America by the lulera of the Mas- 
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sacrhnsetts colony, who found that fliej leqabed 
well Teised in the aits oC war to delend their aettkBMsiti 
from the sarages who soixoiinded them. licm Gar- 
diner was of En^ish biith, and, as a rerj jomig feOcnr, 
he had f oi^it agaiiiBt the Spaniards in Holland, wfiercu 
like so many of his coontiymen, he fell in lore whh a 
Doieh lady, the daughter of Dirck Wiliiamwrn, whoee 
wife's Tnaidffli name was Harhin Bafitifiwi- Gsidiner 
was an extremely handscme yoong fellow and refiiitad 
io be the best engineer officer of his day. Goremor 
Tllnlfarop, in his diary, records the aniral in Ameneacf 
the gallant soldier and his bnde in the following woids: 

^ Xorember 28th, 1633. Here anfred a small norsy 
bazk of 25 tons sent by the Ixxd Say and Seal with oDe 
Gardiner, an ei^ert engineer, to begin a Fort at the 
month of the Coonecticat Birer. She came thro o g jb 
many tempests, yet throtngh the Lorf s great Prori- 
dence, her passengers 12 men and 2 women and goods 
all safe.^ 

The second woman mentioned as haring brared the 
perils of the rojage with Mis. Gardiner was her maid, 
an indispensable Ixzxmy to a Dutch lady ol the peziod 
bnt an nnnee^essary one in the eyes of the Paiitans, wbo 
were not aocusiomed io live in the comfort thai the 
Dnich were ; and nnfaTorable ccnnments were made as to 
the Inmiions habits of Mrs. Gardiner br the stem Xew 
En^and matrons in cans€iqnenoe of her baring an at- 
leDdant. Captain Gar<liner remained some time in the 
serrice of the Mafifiachoselts colony, and then, beocming 
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disgusted with their craeltj to the Indians and 
their OTer-righteoos ways, he rosigneil his position, and 
while resolving to settle in the New World, determined 
to moTe beyond their jurisdiction. With the acumen of a 
Sicklier he selected an island for his home, named by the 
WUden Manchannock, and pronounced by them '^ Man- 
shon-o-noc/' or ** place of gi^at sickness,'' as he thought 
that if surrounded by water he would be tolerably free 
f ram surprises from the savages* The price paid to the 
Wilden for their island was ** one laige black dog, one 
gun, s<Mne powder and shot, some rum, and a few blank- 
etsL*" Captain Lion Gardiner also bought large tracts 
of land on Long Island, and his purchases were erected 
into the manor of Gardiner by the English governor, 
and is the onlv one of the manors that remains undi- 
videil just as it was bought from the aborigines and in 
the hands of the descendants of the first proprietor. 

Gardiner^s Island is about three miles long by one 
wide, and is covered with deer and game of all sorts, 
which are careftdly preserved by the " proprietor ** or 
•'lonl of the manor." The great oaks that cover one 
part of the island have never been cut, and are part of 
the original forest The southern end was swept by a 
tornado in the bt^nning of the nineteenth century, and 
there are few trees remaining on it. The windmills that 
daily grind the meal for the table of the " lord of the 
ide " are those built for the first owner over two hun- 
dred years ago, and are still in a perfect state of preser> 
vation. 
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The grandson of Captain Lion Gardiner was liTing 
like a patriarch amid his flocks and herds when he was 
one day dismayed at receiving a visit from a stranger^ 
who announced himself as Captain Kidd. It is donbt- 
fol if Mr. Ctardiner had ever heard of his visitor or of 
his commission from the governor to maintain a private 
navy. But Eidd soon told Mr. Grardiner aU that it was 
convenient that he should know about himself, and then 
informed him that he (Captain Eidd) had landed a 
quantity of goods on the island which was concealed in 
a hollow about half a mile west of the manor-house, and 
Mr. Gardiner was asked to allow it to remain there un- 
touched until such time as Eidd could return and daim 
his booty. Before leaving the island Eidd threatened 
the "proprietor" with vengeance if the treasure was un- 
earthed, and showed himself in his true colors. The 
privateersman was short of provisions and water, and 
he swaggeringly ordered Mrs. Gardiner to command her 
servants to kill and roast a pig for him. In reward 
for this he presented the lady with a beautiful piece 
of brocaded silk interwoven with gold threads, and 
dropped a handsome diamond into the pitcher in which 
the servant served him with cider. No doubt these 
were part of the booty from the ill-starred Quidder 
Merchant, and they are still preserved as relics at the 
island. After providing himself and crew with provi- 
sions for a long cruise. Captain Eidd sailed away from 
the island the same day, and the terrified owner was 

thankful to see him depart. 
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After enusiDg for a short time Kidd was bold enoo^ 
to TVAtnre into the harbor of Bo6toD» beiiering that his 
piratical deeds were still undiscovered, bnt the non- 
arriral of TheQuidder Merdiant bad aroused suspicions^ 
and Kidd was detained by the authorities. Kidd at 
once boldlj sent to the governor of New Toj^ and de- 
manded his release as an accredited official of the gov- 
emment, but that gentleman found that Kidd had much 
exceeded his license and became rather alarmed as to 
his own position in the matter. Kidd became desper- 
ate as he saw that the authorities in Boston were de> 
termined to hold him responsible for the terrible losses 
sustained bv their merchants^ and he declared that if he 
were guilty of piracy the governor of New York and the 
king of England were equaUr so^ as thev had often been 
glad enough to accept a share of his plunder without 
inquiring too closelv as to how it had been obtained. 
Finding that bluster and threats had no eSeci on the 
magistrates.^ who would not permit him to be released* 
Kidd wrote a private letter to the governor begging 
that he would intervene in his behalf. Governor Bel- 
lomont« finding that he was likelv to get into trouUe 
through Ids connection with Kidd, determixK^d to aban- 
don him to his £ate^ and on January 5> 1699, wrote to 
the Lords of Trade in London : 

"^ Captain Kidd sent his gaoler to me a fortnight ago» 
to acquaint me that if I would let him go to the place 
where he left the ship Quidder Merchant and to St. 
ThoDus Ldand, and Curacoa, he would undertake to 
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bring off three scare thoasand pounds which would oth- 
erwise be lost; but I sent him word he was a kings 
prisoner, and I conld hearken to no smdi 
Bat I bade the gaoler try if he ooold not preTafl 
Captain Eadd to discoTer where his treasore lay hid— 
bat he said nobody coold find it bat himself^ and wooU 
not tell farther.*' 

Threats and persaasions were brooght to bear on the 
prisoner, and he finaUy confessed that Mr. Gardiner 
ooold disclose the whereaboats of the treasore of The 
Qoidder Merchant, which had been concealed on the isl- 
and, and the Boston aathorities inimediatdy saii two 
agents to ask Mr. (jardiner to show them the hiding- 
place. The adventore with the pirate had nearly faded 
frcun the mind of Mr. Grardiner, who had scarcely cred- 
ited the tale of the buried treasare, and he was sur- 
prised and alarmed at the appearance of the detectives. 
At first he would not believe in their authority, and it 
was a long time before he could be persuaded to guide 
them to the place which has ever since been caUed 
•• Kidd s Hollow," near " Cherry-tree Harbor," and then 
only on the condition that, if any treasure should be 
iliscoveied there, be should accompany the agents to 
Boston and receive a receipt, not only from the govern- 
ment but also from Kidd himself; and he was as- 
tounded at the value and quantity of the booty that was 
dug up. There were bags of silver, gold, and precioos 
stones, bales of merchandise, and many other valuable 
things, and they were all carefully packed and carried to 
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E>OK»tOQ bT the commissioners and Mr. Gardiner^ and 
deliTerad to the anthoritios there, who caused an inTen* 
torr to be made and dolj set forth, on a huge sheet of 
parchments to which the si^^tnres of the council were 
appended, as a receipt in full : and this receipt is still 
carefollv preserred at Gardiner s Island. 

There are manv Ivvalities still pointed out as the 
hidiog-^plaees of Kidvls treasiire, but there is no histoor- 
teal eridence that any was erer discoverevi. except the 
boried treasure on this isbn^L ProbabI j the dnders^ if 
there were anv^ were not 3S honest as Mr. Oazvliner. 

The £aite d Captain Kidd was the usual one of those 
dajc^ when piracj on the high seas was alwajs pun* 
feshetl as seTeretj as poesible, as it was such a menace 
to all Ufe and prv^^rt t on the ocean : anvl the captain 
suoQ swung in chains on the gibbet at Boston. Soon 
after the sodden death of Kidd, his widow married 
Chrislopher Bo^bj^ her fourth husband. The onlj 
daughter of the unfortunate man assumed the name 
of one of her step£ithers^ of whom she had quite an as- 
sortment, and tried to obliterate as £ur as possible aU 
connection with her disgraced parent. She marrieil. and 
her descendants are stiU living in the city of New York. 
The second husbanvl of Mrs. Kidd was TViUiam Cox« to 
whom she had been married April 17, Itksx He was 
drowned off Staten Island in 1^A\ It is not known 
what name the daughter of Kidd adopted in orvlor to 
conceal her identitr. 

After an uneTentful career as governor of New York, 
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his exoeUency Lord BellomQnt died in the city, Febro- 
aijy 1701, and was buried within its limitSy in the old 
church- jazd. Many years afterward his ooflin was ei- 
homed at the opening of some of the streets in the 
lower part of the town and the pbite on which the gor- 
enior*s name, title, earFs coat -of- arms, coronet, ete^ 
were displayed was wrenched from its place and sold 
to the keeper of a mnseom. The plate was of sQver 
and uncommonly large. It was kept on exhibition for 
many years, nntQ the proprietor of the mnsemn failed, 
when ''my lord's** coffin-plate was melted into — tea- 
spoons. 
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XIV 
Society Under the English Rule 

nest ci Jcte Sjpvm— Mirm|*e of His ^'licvw— Oc^ykI lYcn'oas) Mftde 

^\xist'$ TVoobaes— Mftiuw Cinsto's Ji^owr to Nf« Yoit— Lord md 
Iji4jf Ccciibary--T1ie Coort oC Tbar ExceBncia— JUiss Vja O^t* 
hadt Jts Maid d Hawr— f-yip>iVs d Hk Go\«nKv— Mr. BeJkw 
JDii Hzs hSind. 



THE quiet bome in Prince's Gnft inss f<Mr the sieoond 
time Kndfared desolate by die sndd^i death of 
the ex-^[%Mk^ John SpnUt^ vho snccumbed lo a 
preTalent feisier and the medical txvalment of the day. 
He dkd in 1696, kaTix^ his widow with an infant 
dai^ter named GatharuK% a duld of twv> vetis of age 
cftUei l[arr« a aon John who was barelj seven, and 
Cornelia, the eldest daughter, a child a little oxer eight 
roars^ old* who boM the name of h^ giandmothex Mrs. 
de Pexsljer. 

The biaine widow faced this second desolation in h^ 
home with chaxactierislic oomage and pioas n^sipiation, 
a^^l she tried lo cany on the bosiness that she hA<l in- 
herited from fiislone hnsbuid and then another, and 
al:»o endeaTored to atlexid to the wants of her littlt^ 
famil T. In this Mrs. Spiatt was givatlj aided br her 
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mother and maiden sister Cornelia^ who lired in Ae 

old home of Johannes de Pejster, within a stoaef 

throw of her house. Bat even when aided by Oim 

advice and the connsel of her brothers, MrsL %Katt 

foand the responsibility too great to be boiiie aloae, 

and was forced to look ont for a partner to share her 

business cares. In those days business nsnaDy look 

precedence of sentiment, and it was with little smpu» 

that the friends of Mrs. Spratt learned of her mairiagB 

to Colonel Darid Proroost (Uie third of that name), a 

wealthy widower and an esteemed citizen. His gnnd- 

&ther had been one of the first settlers of Mana-ha-tHi 

and was an intimate friend of GrOTert Lockennaaa. 

''Both men were hated by the EngUsh," says Xc 

Purple, in a communication to the " New YoA €reoea- 

logical Record,*' " and David ProToost was a thorn to 

them, who dreaded the influence he wielded over the 

In^lians, and his success among them as a trader, br 

what they termed "a crooked and pverse waye." C<d- 

one! David Provoost was the grandscm of this genfle- 

man, who married Maigaret Gillis Yan Brugge. The 

colonel had already filled several municipal positions, 

and was now a portly widower with a large famOy of 

children for whom he was anxious to provide a hcMne, a 

governess, a maid who would make all the clothing they 

required (which in those days could not be bought and 

was always made by the lady of the house and her 

maids, under her superintendence), and last, but not 

least, he desired a wife for himself, with a comfcHtaUe 
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fortune and home. And all these were combined when 
he took to himself as wife the ''comfortable widow of 
John Spratt, of blessed memory.'* 

The records of the Dutch church show the date of 
his marriage to Mrs. Spratt, and the pious groom also 
recorded it in the Bible of his predecessor, thus: "In 
the yejuT 16f J, the 20 " of January, I, David Provoost, 
was lawfully joined in marriage with Maria de Peyster, 
widow of John Spratt of blessed memory." 

This year also saw the elevation of the bridegroom, 
David Provoost, to the o£Gice of mayor of the city of 
New York, succeeding in this position the brother of 

his bride, der Heer Abraham de Peyster; and their 
home became the centre of social life in the province. 
Two families of young people could not fail to make a 
gay household, although the children of Mrs. Spratt- 
Provoost were not of an age to enter in the formal en- 
tertainments of their elders. But Mrs. Spratt-Provoost 
followed the example shown by her mother and insti- 
tuted a series of weekly receptions at her own home, 
where all her friends were welcome. These friendly 
meetings were more enjoyed than the formal assem- 
blies to which all the Dutch families belonged, and 
which were kept up with unabated success, and into 
which the conservative matrons would aUow no for- 
eigner to penetrate. 

All the sociables and assemblies were rudely stopped 
toward the spring by the death of Mrs. Spratt-Pro- 
voost, as nearly every family in the town was con* 
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nected with her, and all were deeply aflkcted bj her 
death* And the next entry in the Bible was : ^ In tiw 
year 1700, on the 5th of May, died in the Loid, my be- 
loved wife Maria, in the afternoon, between six and 
seven of the dock, aged forty-one years, seven montiis, 
and twenty-nine days, of which we lived together two 
years, three months, and three days. Until the Lord 
separated n& She was buried in GoL Abraham de Pej- 
ster*8 Vault in the Church yard.*' 

A good deal of confusion ensued on the death of 
Mrs. Spratt-Provoost, as she left three young children 
motherless, and Mr. Provoost had his own large fiunily 
to take care of, who were again left without a proper 
protector. He naturally desired to continue to live in 
the luxurious home in the Prince's Graft, which he had 
hoped was secured to him and his family for their life, 
but the relations of his wife by no means approved of 
this arrangement, and indeed it would seem, by the 
lawsuits that followed on the death of Mrs. Spratt- 
Provoost, that the widower was desirous of making 
the allowance provided for the children of his second 
wife (who were quite wealthy for those days) cover the 
expense of clothing and educating those by his first 
marriage. 

Tliis arrangement was by no means approved of by 
the guardians of the Spratt children, and they required 
a rigid accounting, which left the worthy ex-mayor 
somewhat in debt to his late wife's estate. In July, 
1710, having unwarily confessed judgment for four 
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thousand poonds, although he aftenraid declared thai 
his real debt vas only a little over four hnndn^d poonds, 
Mr. ProToost was put under the custoilj of the sheriff, at 
the suit of der Heer Abraham de Pevster, the trustee 
of Mrs. Spratt-ProToost^s estate. This was a severe 
blow to an influential citiisen who had been a member of 
the assembly. maTor of the eitv, and a member of the 
king s council in 1709 ; and as he was at this date re- 
elected to a position in the gOTemment, the confinement 
to his own house under the chaige of the sheriff pre- 
Tented him from attending to his duties. On Julj 2, 
1711, Colonel David Provoost addressed a letter to the 
speaker of the assembly, reciting the fact of his election 
as one of the representatives for the citv and countj of 
New York, and praving for enlargement 

At the same time a petition was presented to the 
house from Comelia> John, and Marv Spratt, children of 
John Spratt> deceased, setting forth that David Pro- 
voost, their " father-in-law,** was declared in custody to 
the sheriff sm their behalf, he not having paid their por- 
tions, and praying the house would consider their case, 
they being orphans^ 

Governor Hunter, who was at that time in office, re- 
ferred to this petition in his message to the assembly, 
November 23, 1711, as ^*a dispute between the de 
Peystezs, as guardians of their nieces and nephew, and 
the Provoosts." And in his letter to the home govern- 
ment of May 7. 1711, the governor mentions it as a 
case requiring the interventivm of the Court of Chanceir, 
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as he says '* there is no address at common law.** Hie 
difficultj was finally adjusted before Apzil 30, 1712, 
at which time Colonel ProYOOst took the oath of offiee 
and his seat in the assembly. 

New York had a very agreeable visitor in December, 
1704, in the person of a Boston lady, who left a sprightly 
acconnt of her trayels from one city to the other, wUdi 
was published ond^ the nom deplume of ^ Mme. Knight" 
The lady was apparently a widow, who was forced to 
take this journey at the beginning of winter in order to 
collect some money owing to her late husband. She 
most have been a brave woman to undertake sudi a 
long and hazardous trip by herself, and also must have 
bad a superior education for the time to be able to nar- 
rate her adventures in the agreeable way that she does. 
She says: 

" The Cittie of New York is & pleasent well compacted place, 
situated on a Commodious River which is a fine harbour for ship- 
ping. The Buildings Brick Generallj, very statelj and high, 
though not altogether like onrs in Boston. The Bricks in some 
of the Honses, are of divers Conllers and laid in Checkers being 
glazed, look very agreeable. The inside of them are neat to ad- 
miration, the woodwork, for only the walls are plasterad, and 
the Summers and Gist are plained and kept very white sooor^d, 
as so is all the partitions if made of Bords. The fire-places hare 
no Jambs (as ours have) But the Backs run flush with the walls* 
and the Hearth is of Tyles, and is as far out into the Boom at the 
ends as before the fire, wch. is Generally Five Foot in the Low.r 
rooms, and the piece over Where the Mantle tree should be, is 
made as ours with Joiners work, and as I suppose, is fastened to 
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iron loddB inside. I went to & Vendne where I bought abont 100 
Bhema of paper, wch. was retaken in a fly-boat from Holland, 
and sold Tezy Reasonably here, some ten some Eight shillings 
per Rhem bj the lott wch. was ten Rhem in a lott. And at the 
Vendne I made a great jnanj acquaintances among the good 
women of the town, who cnrteoslj invited me to their houses 
and generonslj entertained me. The house where the Vendue 
was, had Chimney Comers like ours, and thej and the hearths 
were laid with the finest tile that I ever sec, and the staircases 
laid all with white tile, which is ever clean, and so are all the 
walls of the Kitchen wch. had a Brick floor. — ^The English go 
Tery fashionable in their dress. But the Dutch especially the 
middle sorts, differ from our women in their habett go loose, 
were French Muches wch. are like a capp and a head band in 
one, leaTing their ears bare, which are sett out wth. jeweUs of a 
large size and many in number, and their fingers hooped with 
Rings, some with large stones in them with many Coulers as 
were their pendants in their ears, which Ton should see very old 
women wear as well as Young. They havo Vendues frequently 
and make their Earnings very well by them, for they treat with 
good Liquor Liberally, and the Customers Drink as Liberally and 
Generally pay for't as well, by paying for that which they Bidd 
up Briskly for, after the Sack has gone plentifully about, tho* 
sometimes good pennyworths are got there. Their Diversions in 
Winter, is Riding Sluys, about three or four miles out of Town, 
where they have Houses of entertainment, at a place called the 
Boweiy, and Madame Dowes, a Ckntlewoman that lived at a farm 
House, who gave us a handsome Entertainment of five or six 
Dishes, and choice Boer and Methcglin Cyder &ta all of which 
she said was the product of her own farm. I believe wo mett 50 
or 60 sluys that day — they fly with great swiftness and some are 
BO furious that they'll turn out of the path for none except a 
Loaded Cart*' 
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Sacby then, was the pleasant life in the prorinoe of 
New York when William of England died and Qnees 
Anne succeeded to the throne, and was crowned Apdl 
23,1702. 

The queen had a horde of the poor relations ci her 
mother (Anne Hyde) to proTide for, and, anu»ig others, 
had a graceless cousin, whom she was ^lad to get oat 
of England, and she therefore despatched him to Nev 
York as its govemor, r^ardless of his enormous debts, 
his profligate character, and his total disqualification 
for such a delicate and onerous position. 

Edward Hyde, Lord Combury, arriTod in the colony 
May 3, 1702, with his wife, who was a lady of smaU in- 
telligence and a limited education* She was not his 
equal in birth, and had ncTer had any beauty to speak 
of, but she had a beautiful ear, and my lord had faUen in 
loTe and married her on account of its peculiar shapeli* 
ness. Unfortunately, the ear soon ceased to please, and 
then the wife was neglected. My lady was much 
pleased with her position among the nobility of Eng- 
land and her close connection with her majesty, and 
willingly overlooked the neglect of her husband for the 
sake of the position that he could give her. She was 
as extravagant and as unscrupulous as himself, and 
made herself useful to him by suggesting and execut- 
ing plans for raising money, when they were in their 
most desperate straits, which it is probable even such 
an unprincipled person as the governor would have hea- 
tated to carry out The couple had been forced to 
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leave England secretly, in order to evade their creditors, 
and they hail accepted the position in the colony sim- 
ply to enrich themselTes by extorting money from their 
subjocts, and were perfectly anscmpulons and bare- 
faced in their methods* 

His excellency and his lady had very expensive 
habits and no money, and they condescended to many 
unworthy devices in order that they might be able to 
keep up a court in the style that they deemed befitting 
their rank ; and Lady Combury invented a scheme for 
securing free service that was commendable only for its 
ingenuity. 

On the arrival of his excellency, the people of the 
colony hastened to White Hall to pay their respects to 
the new governor and his lady, and were delighted with 
their gracious reception, which was so different from 
what was generally accorded to them by the English 
rulers. They little suspected what the suavity and gra- 
ciousness concealed. 

Many dinners and entertainments were given in honor 
of his excellency and Lady Combury, and a particularly 
notable function was given by Madame Van CortlandL 
Soon after this. Lady Combury made a selection from 
tlie young ladies of the principal ^milies of the colony, 
and invited them to take up their i^dence with her at 
the governor s mansion, and act as her maids of honor. 
At first this was esteemed as a great distinction, and 
the worthy members of **her majesty *s council" and 
the other officials of the government were proud to 
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baTe their dan^ios attend the goTemor's oomt; 
Imt, little by little, the joung ladies disoorered thai 
their poaiticm was no sinecure. Ladj CV^nboij had a 
laige allowance from her husband — on paper — ^for her 
hoosehold expenses, but she never could get her hos- 
band to paj her the money. She therefcxe resorted to 
the most peculiar devices in order to keep up appear- 
ances before the world. One of her economies was to 
keep no servants, and her maids of honor were required 
to sweep and dust, help in the kitchen, act as seam- 
stresses, as waiting-maids to her ladyship, and were 
never permitted to leave the house. The indignatioD 
of the Dutch burghers, when they learned how they 
had been entrapped into turning their daughters into 
servants for the English lady, passed all bounds. The 
girls were carried away from White Hall, sometimes by 
force, and generally after a very stormy interview with 
her ladyHhip, who would screech and scream, and rave 
around the rooms, and even try to scratch and strike her 
quondam maids of honor, who confessed to their parents 
that hLo had resorted to such means to keep them in 
aervitudo, and they had endured their captivity, as they 
were afraid of what her ladyship might do to them. 

Lady Cornbury revenged herself on the first deserteis 
by abusing them and their parents to all who would 
listen to her. There were many such, as in all com- 
muuitii»8 there are plenty of worshippers of the nobil- 
ity, the wealthy, or the powerful. A new set of girls 
was easily secured, but, as they experienced exactly 
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the same treatment as the first bevy had Feceiyed, they 
also returned to their parents in a high state of indig- 
nation, and the goTemor and his lady soon found them- 
selves shunned by high and low. 

Among the first maidens who had been entrapped by 
this original scheme of Lady Combury's was Miss Ger- 
trude Yan Cortlandt, the daughter of Stephanus Yan 
Gortlandt of the manor, and granddaughter of Oloff Yan 
Gortlandt, a man who had held many positions of honor 
in the " plantation/' and who had been one of its most 
esteemed citizens. It is a matter of surprise that the 
governor should have connived at such an unpardonable 
piece of arrogance toward a young girl whose family 
was of such prominence, and, although hardly credible, 
it was quite in keeping with the governor's usual behav- 
ior, as his head was quite turned by his near connection 
with her majesty Queen Anne, and he believed that 
anything he might do was pardonable in one so closely 
allied to royalty, and that it must be condoned by his 
subjects in New York. 

Miss Gertrude Schuyler Van Gortlandt was after- 
ward married to Golonel Henry Beekman as his second 
wife, but left no descendants. In after days, she would 
often relate her funny experiences as maid of honor, 
and would sit on the edge of her chair straight as an 
arrow, with her hands crossed before her, to show how 
the maids sat in the parlor before Lord and Lady Gom- 
bury when they expected company; and her stories 

were carefuUy preserved in writing by members of her 
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knsbfloif s iimibr, and still exist in mannscripL A rder- 
eaee is m^Mle to them in Mia. Delafield's " KogiBphies 
of FnuKis Lewis and Moigan Lewis." 

There are other EamOy traditions that recall how Lord 
OraboiT would sit at his taUe for hours at a time, 
drinking the good wines that he had begged from his 
sabjecls^ and one evening, beii^ somewhat intoxicated, 
he went into his wife's room and dressed himself in her 
clothes and started for a walk in the gardens aroond 
White HalL His secretary persoaded him to retom to 
the h onse, and the freak was only known to a few persons^ 
who were shocked at the levity that prompted such 
undignified conduct on the part of the representative 
and relation of her majesty Queen Anne. But, embed- 
dened by the success of his first experiment. Lord Com* 
buiy soon repeated it, and this time he wandered be- 
yond the limits of his own enclosure, and paraded up 
Broadway, where he was seized by the city watch while 
flaunting his gay satins by moonlight, and behaving in 
such a manner as to scandalize the old guardian of the 
peace. The officer was still more horrified when he found 
that he had in custody a man dressed in women's clothes, 
and was amazed beyond description when he found 
that his prisoner was none other than the governor of 
the province, in a highly hilarious condition ; and the 
watchman could scarcely be induced to release his 
excellency, as he considered it the duty of the watch to 
carry all prisoners to the guard-house, no matter what 

was their degree. This excess could not be concealed 
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{K«ai iSie poblio^ and a ivf eienco to it is lo be foond in 
Mr. Souths "^Hislorv of Nev York:** and of eonise it 
wi& comsMO talk at the l«ci4aMos ot the tovn. 

ExefTvoe nov shannod the gv^Temor and his vife« 
vho fv>and ihemselxvs levlnc^ to extxenie iM>TeKiT. 
The vxxincQ an\l assembl v pivxented iheni frv>m iol>> 
Vir^ ihe pablie exchequer* tjreultvpeople vv.Hild not 
Ir2^t thenu the rich oituens would ixHitribute nothing 
iv^ their support or allow thi'ir ilau^teis to serfe aa 
dv^a>?i$tio[> as the mimio courts and the exalted pair weie 
in a hftd plight. But her laLlvship was oalloiK and per- 
f^ilj indu&ient to public o|'Uitou. and she hesitated at 
siothivg wht'n she lukl an end in tiow. 

It was a custom with mv Iai.lv to oivler her ci^ifedi and 
start on a round of visitSy when she would enter any 
b.HKe that attracted her attenti<«i, and after glancing 
about her« she would call her footman and orvler [daced 
i^ her carriage any article that might hap|vn to strike 
her fucT or pleaise her taste^ and in this waj^ to the 
dLaviTKl of the ladies^ cherishevl bits of china^ priceless 
lace, TahiaMe Kx>ks. etc^ all ranislied into her eapacioos 
cvxich. aid wvre carried off bj her raivMious hulrship. 
In the " Cio^raphiecs^ ctf Francis Lewis and Morgan 
Lewis ^ b this accvHint of her ladyship : 

** As hers w^is the iHily cv>ach in the city, the rolling 
of ibe whifels was easily distinguished, azfcd then the 
CTT Lc the house was«. "^ There comets^ mr ladv : hide thi»» 
hide that« take that awav/ Whatever she admirvd in 
her visits she was sure to send lor the next da v.* 
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To add to the aggraTation of this polite (hieyeij, Ladf 
Comboiy would sometunes send to say that the ownen 
could redeem their property by {Mtying for them, but 
otherwise she would seU them for jnnk ; and it often 
happened that the nnlncky townspeople would be foroed 
to buy their own belongings from a pedler to whom 
they had been sold by her ladyship. Fortunately for 
the citizens of New York, this lady died on Sunday, 
August 11, 1706, aged thirty-four, and after grand 
funeral ceremonies, which Dame Bumor declared were 
never paid for, the Lady Combury was laid to rest in 
the " English Church-yard," as Trinity Church was then 
called. 

There was an Englishman who came to New Yoik 
about this time and determined to settle in the colony. 
He had amassed a fortune in the East Indies and was 
attracted to America by the fact that Lord Combury 
was its governor, as they had had some acquaintance in 
early life. On Mr. Bedlow's arrival the governor gave 
him the privil^e of victualling the fleet, a post that car- 
ried with it great facilities for making money. Mr. 
Bedlow died suddenly, and his excellency, probably 
fearing that some of the secret arrangements that had 
been made between him and his conmiissioner would 
be disclosed by his papers, demanded that they be 
placed in his hands, and by so doing quietlj possessed 
himself of all the vouchers for the victualling depart- 
ment, and collected the money due on them, which he 

put in his own pocket. When the heirs came to look 
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for their jMip^s and demanded their retnni fEom the 
goTt^mor, he denied mil knowledge of them, and the 
widow and chiUben weie ledooed to the greatest 
poTCrty. 

Mr. Bedlow pnidiased an island in tiie harbor of New 
Yoik that is still called by his name. It was a oonTioi- 
lent spot for him to store the articles reqnirod for the 
English fleet, and the Teasels could lie dose to its 
shoies and be loaded without going to the city. This 
island is now coTei>dd by the unsightly mcmument called 
the statue of ''liberty Enlightenii^ tiie WorU,*" a 
monstiosity that disfigmes the entzanoe to the other- 
wise bewitiful harbor of New York. 
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Wedding-beDs and Caudle-cups 

NeilK and PdSy Spntt— The Weddmts in the de Piejrster Ftmflf— He 
Ouldren's ' Companies '*— The Marria^ o# Miss Spntt to Snaei 
Frorvoost— His Deaftb-^Mrs. Provoost lays the First SkSewfilk ia Mev 
York^Lord Cornbunr and his Visit to Jamaica— A New Wtj of 
Erectinf^ a Church— Wedcfinss in tiie Van Dam Famiiy — Kecal <rf 
Lord Combory — Lord Loveiaoe and hs Sudden Dotb— Go<vcraor 
Hunter— Change in the Gcnremment at Renssdaerswyck — Oam 
the Fourth Pitrooo. and "Quidder **— The Goveroor's Vint to tke 
Manor of Uvincstoo — He Stands Sponsor to Robert Hnnter Mocn 
—The Indian's Summiry of Governor Hunter's Character. 

THE orphan children of John Spratt w«;e carefoIlT 
cnlncaied by their grandmother, Madame de Per- 
Bier, for the position in life that thej were to be cdled 
on to filL The laige fortune that was left to them bj 
their parents was husbanded for their use, and thej wore 
put in possession of it when thej became of a suitable 
age. The elder daughter, Cornelia, was of a lorable, 
quiet character, fond of reading her Bible and happj 
in her domestic duties, the deToted companion of her 
gnindmoiber and maiden aunt But PoDj Spratt 
WTk» quite different from her sister, and was a dar- 
ing. mischieTous sprite, full of tricks that she did not 
bt>6atato to (ilar coi her grandmother and sweet mimL 
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Those good ladies shook their heads over "Pollys 
pranks^** but indulged her slightest whim, and she led 
the van in all the sports of her joong companions!, 
nnohecked bj her grandmother, who would hare been 
horrided and indignant if an vone had dared to suggest 
that PoUt was spoiled or indulged more than anj other 
giri of her age in the province. 

As a child PoUt had delighted in coasting down the 
steep sides of *' Flattenbarack Hill * with her daring 
brother Jack, all the bovs in the town following her with 
admiring eves when she stood upright on her '' slur ^ and 
darted down the hillside^ a feat that no bov in the coan> 
panv dared to perform, and that startled one of her 
staid uncles almost out of his wonted dignity when he 
found the young hoyden with dishevelled locks* who 
came rushing down the steep incline and nearly threw 
him into the kenneL was no other than his own little 
niece, Polly Spratt. 

Time passevl and the hoyden grew K> be a lovely 
young girL She was a comely lass with bright^ sparkling 
eyes and ruddy cheeks^ and as she was an heiress in her 
own right she had many suitors. There were two 
gay weddings in the family of her uncle, Johannes de 
Peyster ^who had succeeded her step-father as mayor of 

the citr », when in 1715 Betsv, or Elizabeth, de Pevster 

• • • 

became Mrs. Jacobus Beekman, and in November of the 
same year her brv^ther, Johannes de Peyster vde Jonge\ 
married Miss Anna Schuyler, This wedding was soon 
fcdlowed bv that of Cornelia de Pevster, another sister, 
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to Mittliew Clarksan. The dang^iieiB of der Haer dr 
Peysier had alzeadj become the vires of Pliilq> Ta 
CortlaDdt and John Hamfltoo. This huge funilT oob- 
nection always wdcomed Pdl j Spcatt at all ihdr 
festire gathexingSy and no menr-maldng was oamfieyt 
withoot her, the bonniest, bng^atest ffiaiden of then aJL 
&3ie led the dance at aU the gaj annftnblifc., wja iLt 
pioneer on the newly formed iee on the Collect, aztd ii 
was her skates /^made out of baef-bcnes, and a pfesezn 
from some youthful admirer; that were the first to ht 
strapped on by one of the crowd of •**'**^«jTt bqj 
eoosins or friends, flocks of whom were always in her 
train. Fcdly ooold row or sail a boat with the ease and 
hardihood of Icmg practice^ and her indialgent nnc^ 
who had nerer permitted any escapades in their own 
families, were always ready to excose her and b% her 
off from the slight pTmishments her iiudnlgent pTkiki- 
mother inflicted when PoUy had committed some lai*- 
usaally great breach of deoomnL 

There was a curious custom in the earlT dars of the 
colonies, when the children of the towns gaiLered 
themselTes into sets or "companies,'* as they were 
called Boys and girls in each one were equally divid£>i, 
and they were usuaUy about the same age. The 
chfldren of a company always played together, and they 
acknowledged one of their number as leader, although 
there was no formal election or oiganization. The 
formation of a set was generally purely accidental, and 
was caused by propinquity or perhaps by the intimacy 
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of the parents, but most generally by the age of the 
children, those of the same age naturally preferring to 
play together. Parents seldom interfered with these 
intimacies unless some very objectionable child was ad- 
mitted in the company. These playmates grew up like 
children of one family and generaUy intermarried, and 
this was so much a matter of custom that matches were 
seldom made with members of other sets. 

Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, in her memoirs of Mrs. Schuy- 
ler, ''An American Lady," mentions this custom, and 
says: 

** In Albany the Companies at a certain time of year, went in 
a body to gather a particular kind of berry on the hiU. It was 
an annual festival attended with religious pxmctuality. Eveiy 
Company had a Uniform for this purpose ; that is to say, Tery 
pretty light baskets made by the Indians with lids and handles, 
which hung on the arms, and were adorned with various colors." 

On these expeditions the girls always carried their 
work with them, as they were industrious little maidens 
and were constantly employed in knitting stockings for 
themselves, the boys, and the slaves of the family, and 
they would sit in groups, chatting, sewing, and knitting, 
while the boys wandered afield gathering berries or 
nuts, which were always carefully divided with the girls 
at the end of the day. In the winter the amusements 
were held in the homes of the children, unless they could 
skate or go in large sleighing-parties to the country-home 
of one of the members. Polly Spratt was the leader of 
a large company in New York that was chiefly com- 
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posed of her band off coorinSy her nnmeioiB 8tep4ni&ai 
sod sistera, and the desoendantB of her grutdflKpfteri 
early friends^ the fiist settlerB of Mana-ha4a. 

Neltje and Poll j Spratt had been chadm 
Ijad J Comboiy was forming her court, and so 
playing the role of handmaidens to her Imdyddp, htc 
many of their friends and the older girls of the faadkj 
had senred their time ai oonrty which, aIthoi^|i anno;. 
ifig and hard to endnie ai the time, was now laid oicr 
and orer again to the friends of the maids of hanai; who 
were always ready to make merry orer their past ad- 
yentnres. The sisters grew i^ in the quiet wfiiwiiit 
of their grandmother's home, which was as far refliaved 
from the coarseness of the English coori-life as was pofr* 
sible in soch a small town, where the " doorJatch haag 
always on the outside ** (to qoote a familiar pro %«b of 
the day; and where high and low min^€3d in eTerT-daj 
pnisoits and amosements ; and it was hardly posdUe lo 
bold aloof froni all contact with the governor's ImsiSIj 
any more than in the case of an opposite neighbor. Bd 
Polly Spratt, although not at oo>iirt, had as has beer 
said; plenty of gayety, and more lovers than her anxiocs 
grandmother coold keep count of, who were captivated 
bv Pollv's handsome black eves and merrv, dever 
speeches. It was with the greatest reluctance that her 
guardians permitted her to be betrothed, at the age of 
seventeen, to Samuel Provoost, a member of PoDy's 
company from cLil'lLood, and a younger brother of her 

mother s third husband, David Provoost. This fsmflv 
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were of French desoent on their &ther*s side, and had 
long been prominent members of the New York colony. 
Early marriages were the role in those days, but no one 
wanted to see the pretty curly head of Polly Spratt 
covered with a matron*8 coif. But the wilful maiden 
had her way, and on October 15, 1711, she married Mr. 
ProYoost and went to house-keeping in the handsome 
house that was purchased for her by her husband, who 
was already well established in business and considered 
a thriving merchant. Thebride*s fortune was partly in- 
vested in the business, and her uncles looked weU after 
the interests of their ward and had the money settled 
on her. She had been taught the management of busi- 
ness affiurs, after the custom of Holland, and she soon 
showed the capacity she had inherited from her mother 
and took her fuU share in the management of her hus- 
band's importations and correspondence. 

Mrs. Provoost lost her first child, a little girl, who 
was bom a year after her marriage, but she had two 
sons, who grew to manhood. These were John and 
David Provoost; the former bom in 1714, and the 
Utter in 1719. 

It is probable that Ncltje (or Cornelia) Spratt died 
about 1716, as the old Bible which contained so many 
interesting family records passed into the hands of her 
brother Jack on March 27th of that year. There is an 
entry in it, "April 15, 1705, Cornelia Spratt,*' under 
which is added the name of her brother, written in a 
different handwriting, " John Spratt, 1716," as if, after 
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the death of the young giil, the hock had been gifcn : 
the next off age. 

If the sappofiitioii that Neltje Spratt died aft HoB^mt 
is correct (and there is no later record off her), Mn. Tio- 
Toost was not onl j called npon to mourn the loaa of her 
onlj sister, but also, in a yery little time, that of her fan- 
band, Samnel FroToosL It was well that the yooag 
widow (who was barely twenty-six) had identified her- 
self with her husband's business, which was that of aa 
importer, with correspondents in many parts off ths 
world, and understood its management. She immedi- 
ately assumed control of it, and, with her thrifty Dutch 
habits, added considerably to her f cntune. She had a 
row of offices built in front of her house, directly cm the 
street, with a large store on one side. 

Mrs. ProTOOst was shrewd enough to peroeiTe thai 
although her shop was conrenient for herself, as it was 
so close to her home that she could attend to her house- 
hold duties and still superintend the details of bet 
countiDg-house at the same time, yet, as it was not situ- 
ated directly ou the exchange, that merchants and pur- 
chasers from other places would not be attracted to 
the shop unless their attention was called to it. She 
therefore ordered a quantity of laige flat stones to be 
laid as a sidewalk, not only in front of her place of 
business but beyond her property and up to the streetB 
on either side of it. This was an important improne- 
ment, as the roadway had been payed, when the street 
was opened, with small round stones, which senred to 
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prepoit carts and horBce irom fiinking into tho nind ; 
bat there was no provision for foot-passongers, whose 
patience was sorelT tried by being obliged to stumble 
oTer the rough cobblestones. To aild to the discom- 
forts of the pedestrian, the stivet was made to slope 
towaid the middle, which fonneil a kenuol through 
which water was generally running, and under such 
conditions walking dry-shod was no easy matter. 

Mis. Samuel Piovoost s paTcment was the talk of tho 
town« and such a convenient innovation attractoil manv 
visitors, not only from lelations who wero proud of hor 
ingenuity, but from all her old " company,*" who flockoil 
around their beloved Polly, and thought her the wisest 
woman of her day. It was a capital advertisement for 
the shn^wd little lady, as she had foreseen, and country- 
people and visitors from other towns would turn out of 
their way to gaze at the wonderfiU new invention, and, 
when once attracted to the spot, could never resist en- 
tering the counting-room, and in consequence Mrs. 
Provoost had lai^ge country orders always on hand. 
The stone ''walking-side'* laid down by the private 
enterprise of a woman was the first pavement in the 
city of New York. Some of the neighbors followed 
this praiseworthy example and laid brick walks, which 
were caUed "stroc^es,'* and, by degrees, paving and 
curbing the streets were undertaken by the municipal 
authorities^ and not left to individual exertions. It was 
said that Mrs. Provoost wished the authorities to pave 
the walks for her, and they declined, saying that it was 
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not possible to do such a thing, and that she tindertod[ 
to give them an object-lesson, in which she thoroug^j 
succeeded. 

Mr. Livingston Bntherfnid, in " Family Becords and 
Events/' states that "Mrs. Provoost's store was ac- 
knowledged to be one of the best appointed in the dtj, 
and her social position was in no way affected by her 
business pursuits. She was for a long time the only 
person besides the governor who kept a two-horse 
coach." It is probable that Mrs. Provoost never had 
a thought as to her social position. She had been ac- 
customed to being surrounded from her childhood by 
the most agreeable and educated people of the place, 
all of whom were occupied exactly as she was herself, 
and as her parents had been occupied before her, and 
there was no one enough of a snob in the city to hold 
himself aloof from one of their number, simply because 
that one invested her money in mercantile pursuits 
and conducted her business herself. Such ideas were 
foreign to those of Dutch descent, and were only the re- 
flections of the opinions of the English, who preferred 
to live in idleness and on the bounty of others (if they 
did no worse), and pretended to despise honest labor. 

The shop, its handsome mistress, and the wonderful 
coach were famed far and wide, and two good ladies of 
Philadelphia made a journey to New York to see the 
sights, chief of which they conceded were "the great 
store and the strange carriage of Madame;" and their 

awe and admiration are quaintly expressed in a manu* 
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script joanud and history of their travelsy which are 
worthy of being printed for the amusement of readers 
of the present day. 

In 1702 yellow feyer deyastated New Yoric, and its 
iuhahitants fled far and wide. Those who had houses 
in the country went to them, and crowded them with all 
their friends and relations who had no other place to 
go — for those were the days of the greatest hospitality 
and eyeiyone was welcome, eyen the poor, homeless 
Indians, who sometimes wandered around the conntrr, 
stopping at the first house they fancied, sure of a nook 
in the ingleside, a warm meal, and shelter for the night 
No one was eyer turned away from a yrouw*s kitchen ; 
she always had food and welcome for alL 

Among the other refugees was Loid Combury, who 
fleil from his post at the first signal of danger and re- 
tired to the pretty little yillage of Jamaica, on Long 
Island, as Sewan-ha-ka began to be called about that 
time. 

In those days Jamaica was beginning to be a summer- 
resort, and gentlemen from New Yori^, with their families* 
frequently yisited it for the purpose of hunting deer and 
shooting giouse, which abounded on the neighboring 
plains of Hempstead. It was conyenient also to the great 
bay, which affoivled good sport — duck-shooting as well 
as fishing ; and Jamaica was theief ore the fayorite head- 
quarteis of sportsmen. But there were few houses in the 
hamlet that were commodious enough to accommodate 
Loid Combury and his staff, and the 
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minister most oonrteously pot his manse, whidi wwm &e 
Isigest house in the jimoe^ at the disposal of his eud- 
lency. The goremor accepted the camieaj as if it 
were his due, and, not satisfied with the pastor's wem- 
dence, Ijord Combiuy also demanded the ose of the 
chapel, so that senrioes mi^t be condocted tlieie m^ 
cording to the ritnal of the Chnrch of England ; ioc. 
whaterer else the gor^nor was caieleas about, he neicr 
ne^ected his oflidal attendance at poblie wtmhip . 
The minister and congregation of the Fredijledsa 
church gsTo np their edifice with oonsidenble rdrnt- 
tance, as may be sopposed, to the ose of the goie m o t; 
when, what was their surprise and indignation to find 
that the gOTemcn' accepted their loan asa gift, and then 
qoietl J tamed orer manse, meeting-hoose, and ^ebe to 
the Established Chnich of England, and pot a priest of 
that denomination, and of his own preferment, in chaige 
of the establishment, mider the protection dt his excel- 
lencT ! The Presbyterian minister and his congregatioo 
were indignant beyond measore at this wholesale rob- 
bery by her majesty^s representatire, but they had no 
redress even at law, and Christ Church, Jamaica, was 
founded in this remarkable way, as anyone may learn 
for himself by reading the Colonial Documents of the 
day, with their reports on this subjecL 

In the Colonial Documents of the State of Xew York 
by O'Callaghan it is recorded that 'VoL y^ psge HI) 
Governor Combury, in his official positicm, gruited part 

of the Newtown patent to Mr. Bondinot, who had ad- 
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vanced money to pay for the grand funeral services held 
over Lady Combuiy, in discharge of £300 owing to 
him. It was in this way that the disreputable governor 
performed his duties to the colony of New York. 
After the citizens had recovered from their dread of the 
yellow fever and had settled down quietly once more in 
their homes, many festivities were arranged for that had 
been deferred on account of the prevalence of the pesti- 
lence. The Van Dam family had always been part of 
either Neltje'or PoDy Spratt's " company," for the two 
sisters, being of different ages, were not in the same one, 
and members of different families were always sorted out 
according to their age. The elder members of the Van 
Dam household had married some years before Polly 
Spratt had grown up. The first-bom son had taken for 
a wife Judith Bayard ; Bichard Van Dam, who came 
next in seniority, married Cornelia Beekman, and in 
October, 1704, great preparations were made for the 
wedding of the handsome eldest daughter, Calatyntie, 
whose lover was a thriving young merchant of the 
place called Walter Tong, who duly took out a license 
from his excellency, who granted under seal and bond 
his august permission for the marriage on the 16th of 
the month. 

Bip Van Dam, the father of this laige family, was 
the son of an early settler of the colony. Madame Van 
Dam was the daughter of the first official street-cleaner 
of New York, and her only sister had married Isaac 
de Forest It may be difficult to understand in these 
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dflys of how much importance all these famifyooimee- 
tiooA were, as the ties have been lost sightof dniingttie 
lapse of years, but in those days the bonds were strong 
and close, and feunilies were most loyal to each other, 
members of the different companies continuing their in- 
timacy even after marriage. So they were pretty certain 
to uphold each other in any important event that mig^t 
be agitating the community at the time. The "Rnglish 
governors often found themselves unaccountably thwart- 
ed in some scheme in which they had counted on siqp- 
port from their coundl, and it was often entirely due to 
the counter*influence brought to bear by some member 
of a far-reaching family or company whose views the 
project did not happen to suit 

The Van Dam family were one of the most united in 
the place, and during the subsequent colonial troubles, 
when Rip Van Dam was supporting the interests of his 
follow-citizous against the encroachments of the Eng- 
HhIi, this underlying, far-reaching net-work of family 
ties did much to assist him in his brave resistance 
against tjTanny and oppression. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Tong had only one child, a 

daughter, Mary, who married Robert Livingston, third 

lonl of the manor, and this connection added to the 

]>owor and influence of the Van Dam family, and drew 

closer together the interests of the Presbyterian and 

Dutoli Church parties against the English and foreign 

intlueiices which began to make themselves felt in the 

coU>ny. Lonl Comlmry had disgraced himself so 
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tborooghlT that his cousin, Qutvn Aune^ was fenced to 
recadl him and send to her province in America Loid 
LoTelaco, a gentleman with a bettor imputation than 
that of his predecessor, bat the new governor caught a 
aeveiv cold on his vovage to the colonv« which left him 
in such poor health that he died £«ven months after 
asssmning office. He was sncceeded bj the lieutenant- 
governor, who fiUed the office for a few months until 
supplanted by a fresh arrival in the person of Robert 
Hunter, the first governor ever sent by England to take 
chaige of her Xew York colony who proved to be con- 
genial to the colonists in temperament and tastes. 
Ex-Govomor Oomburr was immediatelv thrown into 
prison for his debts, and there was not one perston who 
could be found to pity or take compassion on him ; and 
it was not until money was sent out from England that 
he was able to obtain his release^ and he left the colonv 
execrated by high and low. 

Governor Hunter was a middleaged man, travelled 
and well-read. The friend and correspondent of Addi- 
son, Swifts and other literarv men of the dav. the coKv 
nists highly appreciated such an addition to their cirele 
and corviially welcomed him as their ruler, and enjoyed 
the strcmg contrast of an educated and honorable gentle- 
man after the corrupt and ignorant persons who had been 
sent again and again to govern them, and his excellency 
was fetoil on everv side. One of his first excursions 
was to the manor of Bensselaerswyck, where he s)>ent 
sevoial days enjoying the hospitalities of the patroon. 
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Eighty years had elapsed sinoe the plantation of the 
^^C!olonie of Bensselaerswyck," and they had been 
nneYontfally passed in the peacefol pnisnits erf agri- 
cnltore, hunting, and fishing by the patroon and his 
subjects. The peculiar condition of government that 
was provided for under the rights granted by the States 
General of Holland had been considerably altered and 
modified under the rule of England, 

Der Groot Director Jeremias Van Bensselaer, having 
refused to assist Gk)vemor Stuyvesant with money or 
men at the time of the first occupation of Mana-ha-ta 
by the English fleet under Colonel NicoUs, had discov- 
ered to his surprise that the warning of the governor 
was fulfilled, and that his plantation at Bensselaerswyck 
was doomed to stand or fall with that of the Dutch 
West India Company. But the patroon accepted the 
change in the government with philosophy, and ex- 
changed his rights as an independent prince for mano- 
rial grants, which he took out under the English laws. 
While the patroon was thus shorn of his military honors, 
his distinctive flag, and his independent army, he re- 
tained the ownership of the vast tract of land which his 
father had originally purchased, and which had been 
settled entirely at the expense of the first patroon. 
Jeremias Van Hensselaer was quite willing to abandon 
the empty honors of a principality in the New World for 
the more substantial benefits that he presumed he would 
receive from the support of the sister plantation of 

Mana-ha-ta. As the interests of the two places became 
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more and more identical, the dividing line between the 
two colonies giadnally bided away, greatly to the con- 
tentment of all parties, who now made common cause 
against the English government, which was always en- 
deaToring to squeeze money out of the colonies, and 
did nothing to advance their interests, encourage their 
commerce, or protect them from the savages that sur- 
rounded them. 

Governor Hunter*s conciliatoiy visit to the manor- 
house at Bensselaerswyck was to the patroon,* and 
Patioon Tan Rensselaer and his chief ally, Peter 
Schuyler, were glad to have this much-sought op- 
portunity of laying before the chief officials their per- 
plexities with r^ard to Indian afiairs, and of consid- 
ering the best method of dealing with the savages and 
keeping them friendly and willing to resist the temp- 
tations always being held out to them by the French 
in Canada to murder and exterminate the whites. 
Bui, fortunately for the lives and fortunes of the Dutch 
planters, there was one man who had more influence 
over the sachems of the northern tribes than any 
of the Jesuit priests in Canada, and this was Peter 
Schuyler, who was usuaUy caUed by the nickname that 
the Indians had bestowed on him, as they could not 
pronounce his name — '' the Quidder.*' It was by his 
influence that a number of braves had been carried 
to England and presented to her majesty Queen Anne ; 

* Kiliaen Van RoD^fielaer, tho »on of Jeremias, who had mcceeded to 
tbo faiuilT c-ftatcfl id ]<^74. 
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and this expedition was beliered to haye riTeted tbe 
ties between the Wilden and the oolonistSy and it was 
hoped that the sayagea had been overawed by the brill- 
iancy and power of the F^ngliali court, and that thej 
would counsel their comrades to resist the temptation 
of going on the war-path, having been ccmvinoed of 
the hopelessness of fighting against such a well- 
equipped goyemment 

After his yisit to Bensselaerswycky Goyemor Hunter 
dropped down the riyer in his yacht and stopped at tbe 
manor of Liyingston, where the first lord of the mancv, 
with his wife, had assembled a great party erf friends 
and relations to greet him« The goyemor was deter- 
mined to make friends with all his new subjects, and his 
next yisit was to Lewis Morris, one of his warmest sup- 
porters, whose acquaintance he had made in Europa 
The friendship was cemented on the birth of GoTemor 
Morris s second sou, who received the name of ^ Robert 
Hunter/* after his excellency, a name that became synon- 
j^-moas with all that was upright and honest in the proT- 
inee of New Jersey, of which place he became one of 
the '' proi^rietore,** and in after-life enjoyed the honor of 
being its cliiuf-justice. 

Governor Hunt4T not only made friends with the 
people of the colony, but he also determined to iden- 
tify bimsi^'lf with its interests by becoming a landed 
prufmetor, anJ to tliLs vud be selected a beautiful site 
on luiritau Bav, one of the inlets of the New York 
harbor, and pnxeeded to have a mansion erected 
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there to which ho might move when called upon to 
exercise his official duties in the province of New 
Jersey, over which he had control, as well as over 
New York. Qovemor Hunter, by selecting the ham- 
let of Perth Amboy for his official residence, greatly 
pleased the inhabitants of that plantation. 

TMiile Ooyemor Hunter was at Bcnssolacrswyck, ho 
demanded certain conditions of the Indians which he 
deemed necessary for the preservation of peace between 
the savages and the colony, but the Wilden were not 
willing to agree to an}* concessions, and a spirited dis- 
pute took place, and the governor flew into a violent 
I>assion at having his wishes thwarted. He was noted 
for those outbreaks of temper, which were fierce and un- 
controllable while they lasted, and seemed to cause him 
to lose his reason. After he had been in one of these 
fits, an Indian said to an officer, "The governor is 
drunk." " No ! " answered the officer ; " he never drinks 
any strong liquor." The brave replied, ''I do not mean 
he is drunk with rum. He was bom drunk." 
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James Alexander 

Alexander's Family in Scotland — His Mathematical Instrmnents and li- 
brary— The Official Position Occupied by James Alexander— Governor 
Burnet— His Godfather Prince William of Orange and the Cfarisia- 
ini:-^— Tastes and Occupations of the New Governor — His Siher- 
gilt Tea Equipage— The Marriage of the Governor to an American— 
Dr. Golden and His Family. 

rlE reigning sovereign of En^and, Anne, dan^ 
ter of the deposed James 11., died on July 31, 
171*1, and was succeeded, porsoant to the Act of Succes- 
sion, by George L, son of Ernest Augustas, first Elector 
of Brunswick, and the Princess Sophia, granddaughter 
of James L The Scotch had no love for the foreign 
prince now brought to occupy the throne of Great 
Britain, while the countiy was governed by a number 
of clever politicians who filled all the fat offices with 
their own relations, and left no places for the envious 
Scotchmen, who forthwith turned their eyes toward 
their exiled countryman, and invited the son of the 
deposed James II. to occupy the throne of Scotland. 

The Earl of Mar proclaimed the pretender at Castle- 
down, the Duke of Argyle collected his clans at Dum- 
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blain, and the rebeUion spread to England, althongh 
with little saccess. 

The pretender, who had been conveyed to Scotland 
by a French fleet, discovering that, aiyiongh surroonded 
bv a few interested noblemen, his armv was not strong 
enoogh to overthrow the better equipped forces of Eng- 
land, was disheartened at the outlook, and returned to 
Fiance after a series of adventures that have cast a 
glamour of romance over a not very worthy scion of a 
roval house. 

A large number of young Scotchmen had cast in 
their fortunes with those of their prince, and they now 
found themselves in a precarious position. Among 
others was James Alexander, the great-grandson of 
John Alexander, of Gogar, who had joined the uprising 
in favor of the prince of his nation. The memoirs 
of James Alexander state that he thereby incurred the 
resentment of the government, and was forced to flee to 
America in order to save himself from imprisonment, 
but he must have done this in a very leisurely fashion, 
as he sailed from London, Alay 24, 1715, after an in- 
terview with his relative, Henry, the fifth Earl of Stir- 
ling, who was living on his English estates (which he had 
inherited from his great -gnmilfathor William, the first 
earl) at Wakehurst, Devon. Lonl Stirling commis- 
sioned his cousin to act as his lepiesentative in the 
American colony to which the young man was bound, 
and desired him, if possible, to secure some revenue 
from the great estates that had been seized by the 
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Duke of York and had never been paid for, and the 
earl fancied that he would now be able to regain po^ 
session of the whole of his property, owing to the 
change of the snst^cession to the English throne. 

James Alexander was well qualified for a odonist 
He had been carefully educated, and was clever at 
adapting liimwAlf to the exigencies of a situation. He 
received from his Scotch and English relations numer- 
ous letters of introduction to persons who had pre- 
ceded him to the colony of New York, and, among 
others, to Bobert Livingston, Cadwalader Colden, and 
the family of John Spratt, and these at once admitted 
the young and clever Scotchman into the best circles of 
the colony, and even opened the doors of the exclusive 
Dutch families, who usually held aloof from all for- 
eigners, although more inclined to those from ScotlaDd 
than to those from any other part of Great Britain. 

James Alexander was accompanied on his voyage by 
a friend and life-Ioug comrade, William Smith, a young 
Englishman who had been disgusted by the prospect of 
a Hanoverian ruler on the throne of England, and who 
had tletermined to emigrate in the hope of making his 
fortune in the New World. William Smith was bom in 
London in 1697, and was therefore about the same 
age as AIexan<lcr, and both young men were destined 
to l>ccome law-givers to their adopted country and 
ocoii[>y some of its highest official positions, while 
Smith has left us, in addition, a most valuable and 
accurate history of his times. 
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James Alexander left his father and mother living 
In their old home at Mostrie, sorroonded by their 
nomerouB family. These were: Janet, who married 
John MoClish; William, the husband of Elizabeth 
Lomsden ; Christina, the wife of Thomas Camm, and 
Elizabeth, who afterward married David Drommond, of 
Crief. 

James Alexander took leave of his family, determined 
never to return to his native land until he had made his 
fortune, and he carried with him a valuable outfit of 
mathematical instruments, in which he had invested the 
money given him by his father. Such instruments were 
rare in those days, and some of them were made espe- 
cially for his use, and from his own designs, by one of the 
best mathematical instrument-makers of London, and 
this outfit was as remarkable as the library that he 
carried with him across the ocean. One of these books 
is still in the libraiy of a descendant, and was a present 
to James Alexander from Robert Sandilands, sixth Lord 
of Torpichan, who had married Catherine Alexander, 
granddaughter of the first Earl of Stirling. There are 
other books that were imported at the same time, some 
in the libraries of James Alexander's descendants 
and others in the Society Library of New York, all of 
which were marked with an ex-libris, displaying the 
coat of arms of the family of the Alexanders of Qogar. 

The profession for which Alexander had qualified 
himself was that of a civil engineer, and he found no 
trouble in getting employment on his arrival in New 
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York, August 17, 1715. His edncaticm and afaflitieB 
caused him to be offered the position of deputy dak of 
the council in 1719, only four years after his aniTd im 
the colony. Alexander ahnost immediately took up ths 
study of law, seeing in that prof essicm an opening for a 
man of his ability, and he combined his newly acquired 
profession with that of engineering, and rapidly rose 
to eminence in eyerything that he undertone. The sci- 
entific studies that had been begun at home were not 
abandoned, and Alexander became a Talued anrespoiid- 
ent of many of the scientific and philosophical societies 
of Europe, and finally founded the American Philo- 
sophical Society. He was also appointed snrrejOT- 
genenJ of West Jersey, an office which he held for the 
remainder of his life ; became the receiver-general and 
collector of quit rents for the proTinoe of New Jersey, 
and was commissioned a member of the king's council 
for the province of New York, and also for that of New 
Jersey, which was an unwonted honor, and was a posi- 
tion that was never occupied except by James Alex- 
ander and subsequently by his son. 

James Alexander also fiUed the offices of attomev- 
general for New York, was a member of the assembly 
for the city of New York, was one of the representatives 
of New Jersey to try pirates, commissioner for New 
Jersey to survey the boundary line between that province 
and New York, and received the freedom of the city of 
New York in 1731, having been naval officer of the port 

in 1723 and 1728. 
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On the mnriTal ol William Sniikh and James Alex- 
ander iu the colour ol New York Ihev found matters in 
a prm&peroos conditioiL GoTemor Hunter had been 
a velcoQue rul«r» aa he was wise and gentle in the 
management of the tangled affikirs inheritevl from the 
abusses ol the deposed goTemor. Mrs. Hunter entered 
iuco the social life of the place with her husband with- 
out anv of the eondeficenaion that had marked the be* 
havior of fijrmer governors and their wives^ who acted 
as if their oi£cial (HX^iuon elevated them almoist to tho 
status of rovaltVy and behaved as if thev considered 
themselves much superior to the colonists^ although 
often of very inferior birth, talents^ and education. 
Governor Hunter was cordial and easj in his manners 
aud acceptevl all the invitations to the suppers^ aasem* 
blie^v and fetes which were given in his honor bj the 
townspeople and the countrr gentry who lived within 
the confines of his rale. To the great grief of all who 
had the honor of knowing h^r, Mr& Hunter died in the 
summer of 1T1& Her husband never recovered his 
cheerfulness^ and» finding his surroundings too painful, 
he begged the home government to recall him to 
England. 

Xo governor ever left Xew York more heartily re- 
gretted than did fiobert Hunter. He sailed from the 
port. Julv. ITld, leaving the command of the coIout 
to Peter Schuyler, the senior member of the kings 
council, who filled the ofCke for thirteen months and 
then resigned it to the newly appointed official, William 
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Burnet, who reiurbed New Tofk, September 17, ITD, 
and was welocHned by the eoancfl and citiaeoa in du 
moat heartj way. Wlien the news readied the dty d 
the arriTal of the ahip in the lower bay, b e af ing die 
goTemor's pennant, the chief men of the coloi^ em- 
barked in their yachts, a neoeeeary oonTeyamee dot 
nearly ereiycHie owned, aa the sunpleat means of tixDS- 
portation from the busy island to its neighbon be- 
yond the rirers that snnoonded theuL The "Pt^gHA 
war-Tessel was boarded by men of all degrees, bearing 
addresses of welcome to the gpTemor, and they ea^ 
corted him to the city with doe honors and appropriate 
ceremonies, first to the goremment hoose, THiite HaD, 
and then throi^ the streets to the City Hall, in WaD 
Street, to take the oath of office. 

William Bnmet was the son of the historian. Bishop 
Bnmet, bj a Dutch lady to whom he had been married 
when living in exile in Holland. The worthy diriz^ 
had ingratiated himself with Prince William of Onnge. 
and the future governor of New York had received the 
name of that prince, who had also condescended to act 
as his godfather, and had presented the infant with a 
silver fork and knife, the handles of which were richlv 
embossed 'with scriptural scenes, in which the dresses 
and oven the faces of the subjects were so deveriy de- 
sifrnod and executed that they are charmingjv character- 
istic and life-like. This christening-gift is now owned 
by one of his descendants, William d'Hertbome Wash- 
ington. 
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GoTemor Bomet was a portly man, with a one pres- 
ence and oonrtly manners. The interest of his father 
had obtained for him the preferment to this elevated 
position of governor of the province of New York and 
New Jersey, and he was the more eager to obtain it as 
he had bat lately lost his wife, and he hoped to forget 
his sorrows by snnroonding himself with new scenes 
and occupations ; and as his greatest extravagance was 
the desire of accnmnlating a large library, the colonists 
soon found that they had nothing to fear from him, and 
need not dread constant demands for money to grat- 
ify expensive habits. His companions and friends in 
Europe had been men of literary attainments and 
tastes, and he soon selected men of similar likings as 
his associates in the colony. 

The new governor was a man of impulse, who said 
of himself : " I act first and think afterward,** and one 
of the leading men of the colony, Dr. Golden, said of 
him : ** Governor Burnet had a very extraordinary 
memory, and no man was freer from avarice. He ex- 
pended considerable sums in charity, which he managed 
so that none knew of it** 

When arranging his plans to make the voyage to 
America, Burnet determined not to be parted from his 
beloved books, and he had them all packed and con- 
veyed to the colony, where they proved most welcome 
to the gentlemen to whom the governor was always 
generous enough to lend them. Bishop Burnet had 
been a great favorite of the Princess Sophia's and 
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she had giyen her esteemed pastor a Terj 
" tea equipage," which he gave to his son. This 
was of silTer gflt, and the goTemor was so pxoad of k 
that he arranged for a series oi weekly tea-parties ai 
White HaD, to which aU the hidies of the coloaij were 
incited. The warm-hearted, affectionate dispositiGB of 
the goTemor made f <nr him many friends^ the prinriptl 
ones bemg Chief-Justice Morris, who was his dixecior 
and confidant ; Dr. Golden, to whom he was attracted by 
the similarity of their tastes, and James Alexander. A 
contemporary historian says of these friendships, that 
"he showed his wisdom in his selection, for they were aD 
men of learning, good morals, and solid part& James 
Alexander had been bred to the law, and thon^ no 
speaker, was at the head of his professicHi for sagacitT 
and penetration, and in application to business no man 
conld surpass him ; nor was he unacquainted with the 
affairs of the public, having served in the Secretary s 
office, the best school in the province for instructions in 
matters of government, and Mr. Burnet soon raised him 
to the CJouncil Board." 

The old government house still looked very much as 
it had done when first built by Governor Stuyvesant 
when it had received the name of White Hall from its 
color, and this name, first given it as a joke, was seri- 
ously adopted by the citizens. The great entrance to 
the enclosure fronted to the west, but the principal 
rooms looked to the south and over the harbor of New 

York. The large enclosed space on the roof was a fa- 
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Tcvite kHn^iog-pbtfi^ as from il theie was a bMutifol 
Tie V : and il vas i1k»^ that lie would welcome lus friends 
ax>d hiew them a enp of tea in bis famous teapots and 
eTvxTwie loivd to gather on this icool spot that was 
>«c pi br cKean breesies. 

His exodlencT was not long in makii^ the ae^ifaaint- 
aixv of Mrsw Pn>Toost^ and was soon admiUiid to her 
bv^ptable tea-laUe in lemm for the eiTiliiies leceiivd 
fiv^u hisL An^l il was thex>? that the go^vnior was 
}vrv:$ei:ted to the elilest daii^ter of Mrs. PxoToost s 
bsL{-sis<er« Maria Ph>Tocist^ who had married^ in 17iX\ 
Abraham Van Hoxneu Marr Van H«»ne was tM^ehr 
tweniT Tvduts of a^^ and w;is ali^?adT one of the belles 
of the town, so it was no wonder that hb^ exed- 
WfiOT was eaptirated br her beantr^ and axui paid his 
addrvtsiset^ in form. The wonhr citizens of Xew York 
wi»v much elased at this compliment to native charms 
azKl Ivsantr^ and acivpted it as if l>?stowed on them- 
sehrvt^ lather than i.^ the bride : and the wedding that 
SiV>& t^xJL plaic^ was marked bv imivxsing ceremonies^ 
which wei« attended bj ererrone^ whether of high or low 
de^rreew Etvsi the ivmnantsctf the tribe of Indians, that 
luul ^YKV been ^> powvifol on Mana-ha-la. presinited the 
Iviie with ^xne rerx TahiaUe l^^Ter pelts, and the 
goremor. in reinnu ordered several banels of beer to K» 
giTvn to ** lus bxethien to rejcoc^ and dance ot^h**"^ The 
hoDermoon was s{vnt at the Liringston manor-hoose^ 
which was put at the disposal of the goxemor. and the 
Iwidal pariT w«nt np the riv^r in their racht^ bat on 
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their letam they diOTe down the banks of the Hodaoi 
in their own chaise, Tnaking the long joomey lasorelT 
and stopping at the houses of their friends^ so thil 
they did not retom to the city nntQ long after As 
** month of honey ** had elapsed. 

Three children were the frait of this marriage— 
William, Haiy, and Thomas. Maiy married WilUaB 
Browne, of Beyerly, Massachnsetts. 

Abraham Tan Home was immediately raised to a 
seat in the council by his son-in-law, and GoTemot 
Bomet began his role in the colony with moro fnends 
and adherents than any English goTemor had ever ob- 
taiuciL There were three caoses for this : firstly, the al- 
liances with one of the leading Dutch families ; aecondlT, 
his friomlship with Dr. Odden, Bobert LiTingskxi, aad 
J:unt's Aloxaniler, which cemented the bond between him 
atiil t ho Scotch emigrants who were then flocking to the 
ciJouy Ax\i\ Kvoming the stanchest upholders of its 
l^>voJnlmt>llt : aikI IhiPvUv, the kindlr manners of the 
l^>^v.nu>^ h^tJ ix^gr^tiaicd him with the Frendi Hugiv- 
Utxl f:ftijiilittN. who wvre aLnesady well repieseoted at the 
cii>a:i>oi4 IxxjiTil ju:>(i in Ibe assembly br the de Lahoetsi. 

\V<vl!lv rxrr.i:ic cJ^ib? wvs^ now established br tfa^ 
i:»r.v.lir:V^;'!ii v^if lijr u>wTu *Dii j^TCwJ of tbe ladies wbo 
^YJv !\Mtr.? K^ r:i\'iiic stSTXCixs^ to izi^t^ a senes of ecDcerts 

AS '•^vij 4;ixVti^ WVflV ^TjTtC^ 

\:i iitcxtfdiA ^vviJ^iiT'iAi: isaJ ^iflttikd in ti>e Xew Tcck 
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KKt&site one of tbe pnncapal nMmWrs of the gai^enuMnt 
a:^! s^hsiequefithr cvmipkii the goTmKV s chaxr. This 
v^fcs Dr. Ofelvalader CoUeiu a msui of good fciith, irilh 
sjuects of DO coQiukoii oi^kr« who hjkl manrkd in hisi 
ov^ Axmlzy the dm^ler of a deigrnuui. Miss Alk^ 
Clins4T br &ftme« and vas nov hapi^r sieltled in the 
Nrv WoriiL ^^tienliedlv brinsdniT iu> a lai^e lamflT of 
c^\iz^»i. Aithv>«^ IV. CoUen w^is lixix^ in a <K>an« 
tnr tL&2 v:fes onlr }i&itl j inbabitteii br educated [^ersoBSs 
ix' I•a^a CO o|>|vYnmitv of ;s^If-ccdtiraion bv stedj, 
jC}i br cvYr>?c?fondeiK^ ^vith the pfind}^ saiante ci 
Ecivw. With i3x\xnaixYi pet^iocdtr he tnnMd his 
a»c£iioei in pairtkcLltf to his nox^el sqaxrwoohlii^gs;. and 
sukie ^-fuvhii^ inqmiies into the Ias;gu^\ CBStouis^ 
jhEKi h&bits ^>f the Wil^)en« vho wie siill the piinci|t)d 
vvvcstrnti^ of the foi>?Bs4s thdit snnvsomded the aoatteKd 
s^eftSesDects of tie white peofJe. 

IV. Oo!%kr2 had grikhuitevl at one of the Ke«t med- 
x.'^ftl o^Gi^^ets^ of Ecn>f^^ and ^th the keecness of a 
r^a:! of l:i$ parviliMsion And the accmen of one not aK^^t^ 
I'earrLis^ ex^si fiviin si^&ple saT;i$ei^ he applied hizsisipjf 
to the <4adT of the fiorn <^ the ^Mintrr^ and under the 
riitSoc cl his Ind»n friends airqniz^ a knovkd^ ^4 
the heri>> and simpJ^s vLieh therha..! ttsitvl to cu^ their 
aEh=rr£:%s frvcn time i£i2z>ei::oriaL a&d his i:s^ of this 
kucwirvL?^ Tras so intelligent that be ciined givat jvp- 
^l&x*rr *s a sxvlicftl cian. Thioiurh pcrsuiiur thets^ 
ss^aikts Dr. Cv jden Kvano the cvMTve^^vmd^nt of the 
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celebrated Swedish natmalist Linnseus, who tan^ 
him the newlj inyented dassification of plants, and 
throngh this intimacy between Dr. Colden and the 
noted Swede much of the flora of North America was 
grouped and divided into the proper classes and spedea. 
Dr. Colden had fiye sons and five daughters, and 
nearly every one of them became as distinguished as 
their celebrated father. The second daughter was Jane 
Colden. She was bom in New York, March 27, 1724. 
A notice of her in the '' Genealogical Bocord *' says : 

** She early developed a fondness for the stndj of natmal hit- 
toty, and under the direction of her father she became aft an 
early age the first botanist of her sex in this conntiy. Soon after 
Linnscns originated and gave the scientific world his system of 
dividing plants and herbs into classes Dr. Colden taught it to his 
daughter, putting it in an English form, and freeing it from 
technical terms, for her use, and showed her how to take impres- 
sions on paper with printer's ink. She took the impression of 
throe or four hxmdred growing in the vicinity of Goldenham (her 
father's place near Montgomery Goxmty, New York), which were 
sent to a number of eminent naturalists in Europe. Her style of 
description and the skill displayed in taking impressions of the 
leaves gave hor great reputation among the scientific men under 
whoso observation they were brought . John EUis, the London 
naturaliRt, writes to Linnaeus, April, 1758, thus: "This yonng 
ladv morit* vonr est-eem and does honor to your system. She 
has drawn and described four hundred plants in your method. 
Hor father has a plant called after him, " Goldenia.** Suppose 
yon shoxild call this (referring to a new genus) "Coldenella," or 
any other name that might distinguish her in your genera.' 
IVior i\^lIinson als«> wrote to Liuns'us: *I have lately heard 
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from Hr. Coldcn. He is well, but wbftt is marrelknit— liu 
•cUnfrbter is perhaps the first Imij that has perfectly studied jofor 
sTstem. She desires to be celebrated.*^ 

This romig bulr married % widower. Dr. William Far> 
qnhar, in March, 1739, and died in childbirth, Maidi 
li\ 176& Dr. Farquhar was one of the best-known 
and accomplished medical men in the colony at that 
time. We may qnoto from *' Family Becoids and 
Events "* the following lettox, written some years later 
by Walter Bntherford, a yoong Scotchman who mairied 
one of the daoghters of James Alexander, as it gives a 
glimpse of Dr. Colden and his truly remarkable family : 

^Oar TOTi^ to AlbasT iras pxiTelr a partv of Pleasnie. At 
one of oiir landings we made an excnrsion to Ooldenham. the 
aK>de of the Tenerable philooopho'. Golden. He is as gay and 
facstioQs in his conTvrsation as he is serioTu and solid in his 
wntings. Fxvim the middle of the Woods this Fami^ con^e- 
sponds with all the leaned Societaes in EuKvpe. Himself on the 
principles of Hatter and Motion, his son on electricitT and ex- 
periBMSftts. He has made sereral nsefnl discoveries and is a 
tolerable proficient in mnsic. His danghter Jenny is a Flori«l« 
and a Botanisi. She has discoreivd a gi>6at nnmber of plants 
never bef oi« described, and has given them Pnoperties and Virt- 
TMis^ manv of which ai>^ fonnd nsefnl in Hedicine and she draws 
and colors them with gneat beantv. N. B. — She makes the best 
rbeene I eva> ate in America.* 
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XVII 

My Lady of " Petticoat Lane " 

The Assemblies— Promiiieiit Famifies— James Alezaiider Weds tk 
Widow Provoost — Petes and Gossips — Emigntioa of Mr. Alermfifr's 
Nephew — Petticoat Lane — Tea-parties — Supper-parties — Bogart*s 
Btscuits— Death of David Provoost— Death of Madame de PejUff, 
and Her Will— Birth of William Alejonder— Death of Governor anl 
Mrs. Burnet — Colonel Montgomerie— The First Public Ubmy— 
Trinity Church and St PauTs ChapeL 

FEW monihs elapsed after his arriTal in New Teak 
before James Alexander found himself a weloome 
visitor in the home of Mrs. ProTOOsty who at that time 
was jost twenty-one, a matron of less than four years* 
standing, and one of the most beantifnl women of the 
colonv. 

The assemblies at this time were particularly fash- 
ionable, and were held at one of the taverns, near 
White Hall. Admission to them was only by inheri- 
tance or by special favor from the ladies who managed 
them, and the list was snch a long one that the mana- 
gers were forced to have the ball-room enlarged, in or- 
der to accommodate all those who wished to attend. 

Among the families who were then prominent mem- 
bers of the assemblies were the Yan Cortlandts, Bay- 
ards, Van Rensselaers, Van Schaicks, de Lanceys, de 
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Peystersk Staata, Beekmass^ Bleeck^s, Schurlcrs, Cold- 
ens^ Van Homes* Claiksons^ and many more too numer* 
cos to mentioin. 

At all these menr-malLings young James Alexander 
was a welcome guest and when deatli entered the home 
d Mrs. Pxovoost and carried off her hnsband» Mr. Alex- 
ander was still permitted to visit at the house of the 
widow on terms of easT intimacv, and he soon followed 
up his ad^ftntage by peisoading her to aooept his ad- 
dresses, and on June 5, 1721. when the '* Pinxter Moem ^ 
were hardly in blossom, pretty Polly laid aside her 
hoaTT widow's w^eieds and became Mrs. James Alex- 
ander. 

The interests of the bride wer& again carefolly at- 
tended to by her nndes, who caused elaborafce settle- 
ments to be drawn niv Mrs. Alejcander continued to 
pnrsqie h^- own business affairs, side by side ^ith the 
officer that she had arranged for her husband. Never 
was there a more congenial and happy couple than Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander. Their tastes were similar, and her 
Tiracitr met its match in his keen Scotdi wit and reiadv 
repartee. John and David Provoost found a kind and 
loving friend in their young step-father, and the only 
douds that came to mar the happiness of the newly 
married pair were the constant excitojnents and em- 
broilments in which Mr. Alexander became entangled, 
owing to the hearty interest and concern that he devel- 
o{^ for the health and prosperity of the colony, with 
which he became thoioughly identified. 
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There is a letter still extant, written October % 
1721, by Mr. Alexander to his brother, William Alex- 
ander, in Scotland, in which he enlarges on his com- 
fortable home, charming wife, prosperity and happineaB, 
and also announces the birth of his eldest danghtff 
Mary, who had been bom on the 16th of that mcMilli, 
and who was honored by having for godparents his ex- 
cellency the governor of the province, William Bnniei, 
the governor's lady, and her cousin Elizabeth, wife of 
Colonel John Hamilton, who was the daughter of 
Abraham de Peyster and a cousin of Mrs. Alexander^a 
These ladies were called " Petes," a word that is synon- 
ymous with sponsor, witness, or godmother. 

William Alexander, the elder brother of James, died 
soon after this date, leaving a son William and a daugh- 
ter Kitty, who had married a Mr. Stapleton, but who 
was then a widow ; and these relatives of Mr. Alexan- 
der joined their uncle in the colony and took np their 
residence at Jamaica, Long Island, where Dr. William 
Alexander practised as a surgeon. 

In a pretty little tale called "A Day in New York," 
written by William Alexander Duer, ULD., judge of 
the Supreme Court of New York, president of Columbia 
Collie, a grandson of Mrs. Alexander's, is the follow- 
ing account of the home of Mrs. Alexander : 

" It contained apartments innumerable, sumptuously 
furnished in all the pomp of that period. There was 
the great dining room and the lesser dining room, the 

room hung with blue and gold leather, the green and 
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cv:vi nxMn. »kI tk^ little &v«il parlor ind tko little hftck 
jx&Ticr. 4Dd the $i>Ma topcstrr ivvmu up^stadrs^ besides Kd 
nvcis jmd givmi nx«ns and ehiutx ivvims up-«tsuis ttid 
dc^vn^ f&raisb^i with djuu^sk hangings;, costlr curi^^ts; 
ja.i bndt-ts famished with cc^tlj }^]ate. Adjoinii:^ 
this dwlling theiv w;fts a bn!e ganlen ninning hack for 
A ooi&sitlenMe disiSan<^ and exteniiing iia one side to 
Jot s AlleT« now Mill Stiv^^ AjkI hojr>» in their )Yv>pex 
SiOJb&k'as Slight be ^xa in gx>»t profusion the faxorite 
3.>wt- js of our aacvsstors — pjins blcvciios of all hni^ 
'laTkvks^ anil tall Mar ros^v^ and snowballs inter- 
mixed with ohvMiV vo^^tablos an^I heri^ for {^hannaov^ 
al! K^nniixl and hoiiimed in br hnge iv>ws oi netallj 
olii'v;^ K^ ivlging," 

Trse boosted stocvl on Broad Strvx^l^ kkoIv fad^g Mar- 
kt't&'M Stivot^ and the worthiest of the {^laoi^ dubbe^l 
the Luier ** Poniooftt Lane.** as it kvl to the home i^ 
Mrs. Alexander. whv> was the acknowkdgtxl ^>ntiviller 
of ihe i^vial a&iis of the }>la«x\ as well as having gKial 
ir^aeai^v ot^-^x its OLvmmeivial ii:terosts^ and snpfx^wd to 
ijiTe goraethiniT to ^j in all imjv^riAnt )v>litk:aJ exents^ 
as hex m.Mhex and giandnKUhex ha^l had beicwe hex. 
The cazvWns strinohtxl on eithex side of the hou;siL\ antl 
ii: fiv^t v^f them Mrs^ Alexandcx ha^I built her ocvont- 
inc-hvXise a::d the law-offio£>i» of hex hnsKind. The site 
ctf the hoxfes^ is now coxvn>d bv the stoivis No& 07 and 
t^ Broad Sti\xl. In fxvuit of them laT the famoos 
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tranquil and paased happflj. Her hnghaiid's Isv^paew 
tioe was extensiTe and profitable. He was the bkme 
aocompliahed sonre jor of the proTinoe, and hdd soci 
a high positum under the goremment thai hk aalsnr, 
together with her piirate f ortnne and the p rooBw b d 
her mercantile enterprises^ placed the eoople in iisos&- 
ally comfortable circomstanoes for sndi a jom^ pair. 

It was abont this time that Mrs. Alexander's mick;, 
der Heer Almdiam de Pejster, resigned his office m 
treasurer of the province, a position that he had hdd 
for fourteen years, and he was succeeded bj his sod and 
namesake, Abraham '*de Jonge," idio had »"^rrifd Mis 
Margaret Yan Cortlandt It was little wonder that 
Mrs. Alexander, who had always had much ifillnp>fc#» 
in her family, had some Toice in public ones abo 
(although it was not openly wielded), owing to the fKl 
that almost every male member of her family held some 
prominent position under the government ; and as thej 
were accustomed to discuss matters with her in an i& 
formal way and allow her opinion to have great weif^lis 
with them, it really seemed as if " Mrs. Alexander held 
matters in the hollow of her hand," as her friends de- 
clared she did, and that " Petticoat Lane," whidi led 
from her door to the government-house and fc^, wis 
no undeserved name. By reason of her descent and 
first marriage, there was hardly a family in the prov- 
tnce to which Mrs. Alexander was not closely related, 

and in a small comznunitv where evervone knew everv- 
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nearly 3S doae as those of family, and as Polly Spratt 
bad been a favorite from her biith, her house naturally 
became the centre of hospitality, and her parlors in the 
evenings were always sore to be filled with all the gay- 
est and brightest people in the city ; bat politics was 
eschewed at these gatherings, which were devoted to the 
discussion of the latest news of the literary world and 
the newest books, just dashed with a little tittle-tattle 
about the island and its inhabitants. 

The daily habits of the people of New York of those 
days were simple and easy in the extreme, and those of 
all families were almost precisely alike. After an eariy 
breakfast, the ladies would devote themselves to their 
household duties, and at eleven o'clock would retire to 
their rooms and consecrate an hour to reading their 
Bibles and other religious works. This hour was never 
intruded on by servant, child, or visitor. The early 
dinner followed, after which all the matrons of the town 
would dress themselves for visiting or being visited in 
rustling silks, with neat white caps tied demurely under 
the chin, and large silk aprons (which at the time was 
part of the full dress of the English court). For the 
street, a large cloak caUed a ^'cardinal** was thrown 
over the shoulders and an enormous hood put on the 
head, which made the wearer look like a ship in full 
saiL and with the inevitable knitting-bag slung on the 
left arm, the ladies would start out ready to spend the 
afternoon at some friend^s house, and ^ stop and take a 
dish of tea.*" Toward sundown, when the men came 
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hoiD6 from oooniii^'-hoiHey the coortB, or tibe eoond- 
chamber, the pleasaniest and most ho^itable meal of 
the da J toc^ place. No f onnal mrilatiofis wiefe Hied 
for it, bat the taUe was genetaDj- filled with 
TiaitorBi who were alwajs made welcome. There 
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figs and niszH o€ thesm; 
And cmkfls of erefj iort made 



and the taUea groaned under these and man j sorti of 
home-made sweetmeats and conf ectiooeij, egg^ aerred 
in different fashions, shortcakes, ^Izer cookies, etc'' 

Mrs. Alexander's tea-taUe was particiilarlj distia- 
gnished for a delicacj made after an <M Dutch receipt 
of her grandmother*s, Madame de Pejster. These bis* 
cuits were split when hot and butter placed inside than 
before they were sent to the table. They were great 
fsTorites with the children, and were always carried to 
picnics by the little "companies.'" General Shirley, 
an English officer, became so fond of them that he 
begged Mrs. Alexander to have a quantity made for V^fm 
to carry with him on the expedition against the French 
and Indians, and these biscuits were found to ki^p fresh 
so lonx!. and to be such an addition to the camp f&re 
th:^t the treasured family receipt wsls giren to a pGb& 
baker who haii orders to supply the army with ty-^^^ 
and they were given his name, and became known a^ 
** Bogait*s biscuits." 
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Mrs. Alexander also organized a series of weekly sap- 
per-parties soon after her second marriaga These 
were yeiy fashionable affiairs, where the guests assem- 
bled at nine o'clock, and after chatting for abont an 
hour, the younger ones would send for old Caesar and 
his fiddle, and dance in one of the parlors, and the older 
ones would sit down to the then lately introduced game 
of whist, an amusement that had been originally con- 
fined to the servants' quarters, and was only just begin- 
ning to be recognized as scientific and worthy of adop- 
tion by the higher classes. Supper was always handed 
round by the servants, who entered the parlor about 
eleven o'clock, carrying great trays covered with goodies, 
such as jellies, in tall slender glasses, custards, syllabubs, 
cake, etc. Sometimes roasted oysters were served, but 
not when the light dishes just mentioned were offered, 
as " oyster supper-parties " were a thing by themselves 
and were usually given only when some very grave po- 
litical situation was to be discussed, and served in the 
dining-room, and only attended by gentlemen, who dis- 
cussed oysters, politics, and good rum punch, at one and 
the same time. 

James Alexander's eldest son was bom in 1723, and 
received his father's name, having for one of his spon- 
sors his good-natured, fat uncle, John Spratt. The hap- 
piness of the young pair was hardly rippled the follow- 
ing year by the death of Mrs. Alexander's step-father- 
brother-in-law, David Provoost, as there had been more 

or less friction between them owing to his mismanage- 
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ment of her mother's estate. The old gentleman ms 
nearly eighty years of age and had become gaimloaB 
and tiresome to a d^ree, bat the gayeties of the atj 
were brought to a sadden stop, as so many of its in- 
habitants were related to him, and the goTemor's wife 
was forced to stop all the entertainments at White 
Hall and go into deep mourning for her grandfather. 
And the following year Mrs. Alexander was prostnled 
with grief over the death of her beloved grandmother, 
Madame Johannes de Pey ster, who as CJomelia Labbetse 
had been one of the pioneer women of Mana-ha-ta, had 
seen the birth-throes of the hamlet, witnessed its growth, 
and the sandering of its Datch leadingHstrings, the ron^ 
nursing of its step-mother England, and the present 
state of prosperity, and she now died, in the ninety -first 
year of her age, surrounded by a large family who felt 
as if they had, indeed, lost everything when this last 
link with the past was broken and the kind old lady 
sank to her well-earned rest and was laid beside her hus- 
band in their family vault. 

Madame de Peyster's will was dated April 23, 1692, 
and proved September 25, 1725. It begins in the usual 
way : " In the name of God. Amen." And after some 
provision with regard to the disposition of her slaves, 
it goes on to say : 

I confinn the last Will and Testament made bj mj hnsbaod 
deceased Johannes de Perster before the Notary Walwyn Tan der 
Veen, dated je 8th daj Ang. ANO. 1663. 

3. I make and bequeath to mj eldest Sonn Abraham de Per- 
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ster« Te snmBM of Tenn ponniis^ for his pririkige of fini bom 
lo be deliTorod to him before enj diTisioii is made of mj fiiletoL 

4. I mske wilo mj joangest son OomeliQs in esse I oome to 
die before he is meiriod en ontnetting eqiud ss je olhen hud of 
bed funilnre sad hoosi^iold stuff sad BXBEL. 

5. I do mske ell mj childreii bj nsme Abrmbsm Msiis lasae 
Johsaaes end Comelin de Fejsltr mj on^ vniiensll end tqptd 



In witaeas Whereof I have ael myasel je jeer dn^ sad month 
essboTdssid. 
Seekdsad 

deliTeied in OOBNELU n FEISIER. 

the f««eence of 
P. IXhkXoT. 
ImecYsnTlee^ 
Willism Je^acn. 
A. de Is Xqj. 

The babT-boT who came to comfort his mother in 
this hoar of grief was christened Jannarr 4, 17:35-36^ 
William Alexander, after his wise and great retatire^ 
William Ale:xander« first Earl of Stiiiing. Mrs. Alexan- 
der s other children were Elisabeth, Catharine, Susanna, 
and Anne. The last was bom at a time when the small- 
pox was prexalent in New York, and there were five 
hundred deaths in the citr in two months. MrsL Alex- 
ander lost her iddest son« James Alexander, bv this dis- 
ease on September SS, 1731, and his death is recorded 
br his father in the old Bible, the record stating that this 
was the first burial in ** mj Taolt in the English [i>.. 

Trinity Chnrch] jaid which was then made for mj 
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family." This Tanlt is doee to the aoathwest oomer of 
the present church, and the coflbi-plate of the fitdi 
fellow was lately found in it It is <rf pewter, and tb 
inscription is almost entirely obliterated. 

Again the hearts of the community were wnmg hj 
the death of the goYemor's loYely yonng wife, iHio kft 
a little family to mourn her loss, as well as a surrowiiig 
hnsband, relations, and friends. Gk>Yemor Burnet wm 
therefore resigned to leaYing New York, and Bceefibed 
the position of goYemor of the Massachusetts aad Nev 
Hampshire colonies, and he moYed to his new home 
in 1728 to enter his new duties as a widower again. 
But this much loved governor died within eighteen 
months after leaving New York, r^retted by all who 
knew him; and his career still stands out in bold 
relief as that of an efficient and honest official among 
a long line of reprobates who were sent out by the 
English government to represent them in the new 
world. The succeeding occupant of the gubernatorial 
chair was a soldier, a courtier, and a diplomat, fresh 
from the Court of St James, and owing his position to 
the especial favor of the king, whose gentleman-in-wait- 
ing he had been, and his majesty gave him his choice 
of several offices both in England and abroad. He 
chose the government of New York, as it was declared 
to be the most lucrative and attended with the least 
trouble, although he was for some time divided in his 
own mind whether he could make more out of the 

island of Jamaica or this colony. He finally decided 
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that the old Dutch settlemeut on the Hudson RiTer 
would affoid him more advanta^^^, ^^^ hie theieloro 
arriTed heie in the spring of 172:^ Colonel John 
MantgomeiT was a fine-looking man, bat he had none 
of the accomplishments of his predece8aor» and the 
colonists theief oie withdrew themselves from too much 
intercourse with White Hall and returned to their 
wanted exdusiTeness. 

The Tear 17i9 was marked bv the foundation of the 
first public library in New York. It was started by a 
donation of books ficom the & P. G., or Society for the 
Piopagation of the Gospel, and the works were chiefiy 
of a religious character. This was no drawback in the 
eyes of a community whose discussions were usually on 
religious topics, local politics^ and ^^sip. Philoeophy 
and law-books were interesting only to pr^essional 
men; li^t literature, magannes^ novels* etc, were 
unheard of. A daily newspaper was issued for the first 
time this year. The colonists had no books except 
those imported from Europe, which were in private 
librariess and the foundation of a public libraiy» where 
authorities on religious subjects could be easily con- 
sulted* waks a boon to the inhabitant& 

Social life in New York was marked by a strong 
dividing line on the accession of the English, as the 
Dutch settlers held themselves aloof tiom intercourse 
with them. These barriers gradually melu\l as the 
children of the pioneers grew to manhood and found 
that the Scotch, French, and English emigrants were 
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intelligent and pleasant companions. The social fine; 
which had been a national and political, then heeuat 
a religions one, and the towns>people were brc^en inlo 
three sets, the Finglish set, or those who worshipped 
at Trinity Chnrch, being the foremost in eTerythiag 
and the most prominent in entertaining. This set vit 
ccHnpoeed of the governor ex-qfficio, his cooncil, and 
many of the members of that ccmgr^ation. It was bj 
far the most fashionable and livel j set ol the town, and 
Mrs. Alexander was its recognized leader, as she bad 
deserted the Lntheran Dntch congregation idien she 
left her grandmother's home to marry, and as Mr. 
Alexander had met her half-way by abandoning Ptes- 
byterianism, they both became members of the "R^g^i^^ 
Church. 

There was always a &shionable gathering at Trinity 
Church on Sunday morning. The latest arrivals from 
England made their first appearance there. Yisitois 
from the manors, and the country>people in general, 
announced their arrival in town by attending the ser- 
vices, although they might belong to another denomina- 
tion. Families ranked in the social scale according to 
the pew that they occupied. Everybody knew eveiT- 
one else. 

It was the custom for all the children of the family to 
attend the long morning services, even though they 
had hardly passed infancy. The youngest one was 
seated next to the mother, where it could cuddle to her 
side and sleep quietly during the sermon, while the 
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rm of the {amilv v^eii^ no^^^ed arooDd the grcoit aqpmv> 
pev^ ^ l*ib€¥ Dext to the door and the ollieis wiih 
their faads to the dumcd, a positioD that gave them a 
£2>e opparUinitT to oTeilook the coiu:T>e^gatioiu and^ 
vben the pareintal eje was not od them, U> exdia^ge 
claz>fi£^ idih their voniur nexchKos. 

The pem^ were fitted with coshioos and hassoda, 
which wei>^ coinsidened giviat Inxork^ and the edi£cie wts 
wATZDoi in winttf « si> thai the ladies weie not ofalu^ed 
to caTTT with them the little tin foot-«to\>» that w^ero 
heatod with a hoi stone and were canied on the arm 
to all the other chni>che$^ All aivxmd the pews wei« 
hnng. bom a slender harass lailing abont a foot high, 
bn}e gPMn moKen cortains. and those shielded the 
fandlr fx»m ohsernoion during piaT^os^bnt w>eK drawn 
bdicl when Dr. TeseT or his snoco»H.w ascioidel the 
Pq}^ dt and gave out the text After denioe the eon* 
CTVicaDon gatheivd in the chni>ch-x:ud to exichax^ 
kin«ilT givedngs. and the xonth and maidens found it 
a pleasant opportnnitT to indulge in quiet flirtalion& 
Be!Ilos made encaasements for the walk home tiom 
chizrv-d^ reiT mn<:'h as tho»e of to-daj arrange for }tait- 
nersi for the cotillions, and the damsiel who was left to 
walk demnx^T br the side of her panmts was a marked 



l^ise whv> attendoii the Patch ehnivh formed an* 
oihtf and ilistinot set Thev hold themselres aloof from 

m 

and superior to the Trinitx A>ngT>e^tiLm. whom ther c^m* 
sideKd frivoloQs and f OKiini in their wax^ while ther 
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alone were lepreeentatiYe of flie true I>atidi 
and upheld its staid, hospitaUe ciwtmniv The Beekr 
manS) De PeysterB, and Van CkntUndts, ete^ wme the 
leaders of this set 

The third oongregation that became of impcstnee 
was that of the Presbyterian church, and of dns flie 
Livingstons were the chief siqyporters. In saA a 
small place it was impossible for dder memben d. 
families to prevent intimacies among the joimger ioflo^ 
and constant intermarriages led to strange mingiting d. 
creeds and sets ; but the impalpable line drawn bj Ihft 
original Dutch families was still strong enongh to be 
noticeable until hmg after the Bevolutionaiy Wai; and 
indeed until about 1870, when the dty of New Yotk 
increased to such a size that all such distinctioos 
obliterated. Since religion was, in fact, the 
line in the town, nothing was more natural than that 
the different creeds and beliefs should be the main 
subject of discussion, and the good folks were glad to 
have such a valuable library as the one that had 
been presented to them so that references mig^ 
be made and authorities quoted. The books hav- 
ing been the gift of the Established Church of Eng- 
land, the tendency was, of course, EpiscopaL As the 
community was constantly increased by members of 
the government, English army and naval officers and 
their families, Trinity Church became more and more 
crowded, xmtil its congregation overflowed into St 
Paul s Chapel, which was a small church that 
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eivcced in 1T|>6 on the oatskirts of the town, np Broad* 
vuv. oT^riooking '' the fields.*^ or old cov^pastoxe. 

The oh:i{^l v;k» boill facing the HuvIsoq BiTiv» and 
frvYu its portico cvxximauded a line Tiev. The chancel 
v:jks plac^ on the easiem side ctf the chapeL in accoid* 
:UK.v with a growing predilection &.w the exact olwerr- 
anc« ol the rinsJ. an^i this excilevi great diseuaskm 
and sinch grare debate ; bat the chonrh was baih in 
this wTftT notwithstan^iiug the (mj^ and cons, and tnms 
it» Ukrk to-dar on the bosv stxvel on which it stands^ 
xniach to the wonder ^.^ invjuiriug stiai^rs^ while St. 
Paul sianvis in his niche over the portico^ sword in 
hduod. and £ic«i& the bos^T mart« and looks down with 
cahn indifference on the diifting crowd d Jews and 
Gentiles bt&stling aboat in the slreete^ as he has done 
for n&anT diecadas. 
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XVIII 

Petticoats and Politics 

Junes Alexander made ** Freeman of the Oty '* — ^Van Ddun, Goreraor— 
His Successor, Colonel Cosby— His Bad Cbaracter Precedes Ifim— Be 
Insutts Colonel Morris — Disputes with Van Dam — ^Mrs. Cosby— The 
Governor's Ban — Lawsuit Against Van Dam — Miss Euphemia Morris 
—The Family Coach— Miss Cosby's Elopement— Colood Morris 
Leaves for England. 

WH 1 1 i V. the home-life of Mr. and Mis. Alexander 
was passing happily and qoietlj, the poUic life 
of the great lawyer was becoming more and more note- 
worthy. At a meeting of the common conneil, held 
February 11, 1730-31, the following resolution was 
entered on the minutes : 

"This day the Corporation received from the hands 
of (Jovemor Montgomerie, the new Charter of the City, 
which was published at the entrance of the City Hall, 
with the usual formality of ringing three bells, and mak- 
ing proclamation for silence, they then returned to the 
Comon Council Chamber. 

** Robert Lurting. Mayor, Francis Hanson Esqr. 
Bboobdeb, Frederick Phillipse Esqr., Gerardus Stuy- 
Tesant Esqr. and James Boosevelt Esqr. Samuel Kip, 
Mr. Isaac de Peyster and Mr. John Moore, (all mem- 
bers of this Court) were sworn Freemen ol tins Corpora- 
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lion jaiii ordeied to be re!^:istei>cid ftcooxxiinglT. Oido^ 
tLis OoqxvTKtian do oomplixDent^ Judos de Liuicey, Eaqr., 
Peter Wjorezi Esqr, Oommandex of His Majesty's Sliip 
SalebdiT, Jaidos Ales&Dder Esqr., William Jaimedoci, and 
TTilliam Smith Irent .VttorDejs at Lcaw, and John Axery 
Gent, ea^ with the Fx>e^om of this Corporation.'" 

James Alexander had been a member of his British 
majesty s oonncil and one of the roleis of the proTinoe 
of Xew YoriLp for aereril yeais, and when Colonel Mont- 
gooDane died suddenly, aft<>r a briei and nneTentfal 
vaign, the oaths of office were administered to the prasi- 
dent of the conncil, Rip Tan Dam, in the f»)sencie of 
his ooUeagoes, and with the nsnal imposing eei^emonies, 
bv Mr. Alexander, as the next oldest member of the 
coionciL 

It would hare been well if the LoinIs of Trade bad 
ratified Mr. Tan Dam s snooessian as goTemor, and had 
permitted the colony to be ruled by one of its inhabi- 
tants who was thoiOQghly conversant with its pemliar 
temperament, its diverse interests, and its cosmopolitan 
popolatian. New York was a loyal and peace-loving 
colony in those days, and nndex the capable manage* 
ment of those men who then composed the cabinet it 
would hare thriven^ and wonld probably never have 
tinovn off its alkfnsnce to England. 

But with the Mnndering, persist<eni ignorance that 
aiazlked the policy of England toward this American 
colony, another governor was accrcditod to New York 
who h*d a leoozd that in these davs would have sent 
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him to jail for life as a common swindler and thie^ 
but at that time family influence was all-powerfol, and 
Colonel William Cosbj was elcYated to one of the 
highest colonial offices that it was in the power of the 
goTemment to bestow and put in a position to eaanxk 
himself at the expense of innocent Tictims, and Uiere- 
by relieyed his relations and friends of the burden of 
supporting him. William Cosbj had first been sent to 
Minorca as its governor. The inhabitants of the idand 
soon petitioned the home government to remove him, 
and openly accused him of stealing. 

These statements were followed up with such un- 
doubted proofs of the governor's dishonesty, that the 
Lords of Trade had no alternative, and for very shame 
were obliged to recall him to England. It was then de- 
termined that his field of action should be changed and 
that he should be promoted to what was the most val- 
uable gift in the hands of the government, and Cosby 
was appointed to the post of governor of New York. 

A knowledge of the character of Cosby preceded him 
to the colony, and its inhabitants prepared themselves 
with foreboding hearts to struggle for their rights, al- 
though they fortunately did not foresee what a bitter 
fight it would prove to be. 

Methods of conciliation were at first tried, as it was 
intimated that the governor was not wealthy, and that 
a gift on his arrival which would cover his expenses of 
moving would be acceptable. This hint was thrown out 

in such a way that it could not be disregarded, although 
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the poUic w<Hidered to vhAt gmt expense his excel* 
lencj hsd been pat» ss he had hail free tnmspartation to 
the coIout for himself, his £amil j, and retinue^ in one of 
the English men-of-war. Bat the assembly deemed it 
best to ccmsider the demand as a woithT one, and voted 
the goTemor XT50^ a gift which was announced to him 
on his aniTal in New Yaz^, in the most formal and court- 
eous terms, bj the stately chief-justice, Lewis Monis^ 
who was Tsstlj astounded bj the colonel*s leception of 
the announcement, as he cursed his new subjects for 
the medigieness of the sum, and behsTed in such an in« 
Solent war to the chief-justice that Mr. Morris Uuntlj 
told the goTemor that for the future he would not 
a^nowledge his acquaintance and should refuse to meet 
him except on official business. 

The news of this insolent tieatment of Mr. Morris by 
the goTemor soon sj^iead over the colony, but before it 
became generally known it was leporteil and commented 
upon at Mrs. Alexander's tea-table on the veiy cTening of 
the dav that it had occurred, by Mr. Morris himself ; and 
she watched anxiously the doud that gathered over hex 
husband s face at such intelligence. After tea a little 
knot of friends gathered in Mis. Alexander s small back 
parlor, which was her own particular sitting-room and 
into which the usual erening visitors were never usheied, 
and the friends wexe assuied of absolute privacy ; it was 
even possible for them to leave by a back door and a 
■nail gate that opened from the gaiden into a back 
alley, and persons entering and leaving the house in 
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this way weie ahnoei sore to escape o taenaii cML Ikt 
gentlemen who were gathered in this anxiooa iimilni 
tion with Mr. and Mrs. Alerander were Colonel Moooi 
and Mr. William Smith. The latter had been Mr. Jklo- 
ander^s fellow-emigrant, and he and Colonel Moob 
among the foremost men of the prorince, and were 
among the richest and most inflnential men of ti^ phee; 
and aH agreed that a goTemor without the instincts of a 
gentleman and with the reputation for dishoneslj dbt 
had preceded Colonel Cosby from his preiioos uba^ 
tion, was not the person to hold the reins of gcytexa* 
ment For they foresaw that bnsineas would languid 
owners of property would not feel secure, emigradaa 
wonid cease, and many calamities woold foDow in tiis 
train, if public confidence were shaken in the gotcia- 
ment, as it was bomid to be under a dishonest and ua- 
scmpalons ruler. 

Such were among the prognostications of the friends, 
who saw many troubles before them. And. indeed, 
sad times were upon them. Cosby at once demand- 
ed that GoTemor Van Dam should pay oTer to him 
the salary receiTed by Tan Dam for thirteen months' 
service as acting-govemor, while Cosby had remained 
in England after he had received orders to proceed xo 
America to take charge of the colony. The sturdj 
Dutchman pointed out that Cosby had already received 
in England, for preteuded services to the Xew Tack 
colony, over £2,000, and Yan Dam very positively re- 
fused to give up his hard-earned wages, and in this re- 
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fnsal to permit himself to be robbed he was strenuously 
supported by his friends in the govemment, chief among 
them being Colonel Morris, Mr. Alexander, and Mr. 
Smith ; and this episode caused the first rupture between 
the governor and his council 

The wife of the governor was the sister of the Earl of 
Halifax, the president of the Board of Trade, and 
she and her young daughters thought that life in New 
York was an exile almost too great to be borne. They 
would not return the visits of courtesy that were paid 
them by the ladies of the colony, and my lady, with a 
toss of her head, refused to permit any of the native 
young men to be presented to her or to her daughters. 
The only beaux that she allowed to enter White Hall 
were the young English officers who were stationed with 
their regiments in the colony, or those on board of his 
majesty's ships that were lying in the harbor. 

In spite of the bad reputation and the arrogance of 
the governor some of the gentlemen of the place still 
hoped for the best, and his majesty's representative was 
entertained as was customary, although in a perfunctory 
way. It was after much discussion and a spirited 
debate that the governor ''was admitted and received as 
a member of that ancient and truly honorable associa- 
tion, the Humdrum Club," and according to the notice 
in the New York " Gazette " of January 24, 1733 " The 
Honorable William Cosby attended a meeting on the 
previous evening, when he was admitted as a member 

of the duby over many bowls of punch made from pe- 
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l^ing TiMisels should Iv biouglil to him ; and vhen such 
an extz^KvdiiMurT stop on the part of the governor caosad 
Sk>me comments he alleged some frivoloos exonseu He 
also oidei^ that all shi[« iliv^pping down the riTer 
shook! be doselj inspected^ and no one allowed to 
sail on them without a wriiten }H>rmil issned bv him* 
self. '' The Documents of the Colonial Histonr of New 
Toxk^ and William Smiths ^'HistOKT of New Yoik** 
gire TiTid anil detailed account of these ocounence& 

As arranged in Mx& Alexander s parlor. Colonel 
Morris asked for k^ve ctf absence at the next meeting 
of the assemblT, in order, as he phrased it« ** to go 
home.** The permission was rviadilj granted* as it was 
suppose that he intended to go to his countrT-6eat» 
Tinton« at Shrewsbuir. to attend to private businessL 

In order to dixeri the suspicions of the goTemor* it 
wu further arranged that Messrs Alexander* Smith, 
and Horns should not meet at all. but that all commu- 
nicaitiitts should be carried on through the ladies ol the 
iuulies. 

Acvordinglv. Colonel Morris sent his oldest lUughfcear, 
Eu{4ieniia. from their home at Morrisania under pn^- 
tence erf xisiting Mrs. Alexander in New York. The 
jonraej in thos« dajs was long and tire^some. the Har- 
lem Riwr haring to be crosssed in a scow, jxiled by two 
i>a^i^s;. frx^m the mainland to a point on Mana-ha-ta* 
wfaer^ the hvv^s^B? and coach wtare kept The latter was 
a heavy. cumK>rsome affidr. hung on great straps, with a 
hammer-cLjth coxering the coachman*s seat ; the doors 
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collar and iraliidble nxeiyHB fliat wevo kmyn crir ii 
membeni of the dob, tiiat VIS potent in iia cfiscaim 
ofer a vdl-aeaaaned Tatenui like the late mj n mMa i 



It waa ihe dnty of the gOTenior to oelefante flieUA- 
day of the conacvt of his aoreragn bj niaikiiig it ia aoBi 
particniar way, and aa he waa alao obliged to letaiB wni 
of the hoqntalitieB that had been ahovn to him l^fli 
ritiiBmt of yew Yotk, he d^ennined to cum b ine At tit 



dntiea and giTe a giand ball to the people of die 
This waa mnch against the wishes of Mia. Coiiij, 
waa not anxioos to spend any money in entertaaaiiK 
but she waa oTemded. 

The iasoe of the New ToKk ''Gaaette" for MaichK 
1733, onntMTifd the fdlowing notice: 



<'ImI FridsT. beiDg the aiiiiiTerwrT of her Ji^ettfw hA- 
dsT, the aune «m eelebimted in thiB atr with the cs^kxs Duor 
outimtions of Lojmlty and Aifeeti<m. As Tv€1t« o'ekcs as 
ICagiftrmtes and chief offioen with s greet Corzfmsj of ccas 
Gentlemen wsited upon his Exoelle&cj aoi Goarescosr so cssdc 
the Pablie Hceltha. while it the aune time She grsss "spos. w 
Bemparts were diachizged. In the Erening thete wm m BiZ tf 
the Fort, and s Teir Rich and Splendid Enterlazzssecs ijt a vis 
Cooeoane of the beat Gentlemen and Ladies in the Flaee win 
were then Assembled upon this oecadon, and oooeteded t» 
nig^t with aniTcnal Mirth and Satisfaction, his £xceDcfie7 mt 
his Isdj hsTing to the ntmost of their Power ContzibaSed nBf 
unto." 

The dispute between the two goremors, Cosbr and 

Tan Dam, culminated in a lawsuit, and William Sinht 
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and James Alexander were retained as counsel for the 
latter. After much debate Chief- Justice Morris deliv- 
ered an opinion in favor of Governor Van Dam, and in 
order that the whole subject should be understood by 
the colonists and not perverted by the misrepresenta- 
tions of Governor Cosby, the chief-justice published 
his ''opinion" in the papers. The sentiments expressed 
in this publication were so clear, and pointed out so 
forcibly the dishonesty of the claim, that the governor 
became enraged, and as the chief-justice also took 
public occasion to announce that he would not speak to 
the governor, owing to his ungentlemanly behavior when 
they had been brought in contact while transacting 
public business, it was most justly considered that the 
governor had insulted the whole of the colonists in the 
person of one of their chief representatives. The gov- 
ernor was furious that the chief-justice should have 
made the lawsuit so public, as he wished to give his 
own coloring to the affiedr, and he took secret steps to 
revenge himself on all the opponents that he found ar- 
rayed against him to prevent his encroachments on the 
rights and purses of the colonists. 

The names of Van Dam, Morris, Smith, and Alex- 
ander, of course, headed the list, and this was not un- 
known to the gentlemen, who found that their every 
movement was watched by creatures of the governor 
and reported to him. Matters went from bad to worse, 
and the governor, finding that his wishes were daily 

being thwarted by his council, resolved to have them 
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_ . -•! ny the Lome govemment, and wrote Je<pa:<:i.<Ei 

.. - i'»oard of Trade abnsiiig hia councillors jj: i r>- 

_ .-.cm characters that were so directlv coctrirr :. 

..-. >criptiou given by former governors, of the SAZjf 

. _, '..iut the Lords of Trade might have been vasij 

>cd by the contnulictory statements, if thej Lfci 

^j^ija ihe trouble to compare or weigh them. I: tjb 

_:^ ihau shrewdly siLS{>ected that all despauits 

riitgluud were opened, read, and suppresgeii tLe; 

...::i\uiablo to the governor, and it wad therefi-re r^- 

-..^cd, at a secret meeting held at ^Irs. Alexander • 

..•a*o, under the pretence of the usual informal ip2LS- 

..^ :Li-uuiid her tea-board, that Colonel Horri; sLotl: 

.; *.njco proceed to England to lay the grievance?? of ii# 

. v»iunirit8 before the Lords of Trade, and beg for tL= 

1 viiioval of the presont governor. 

The .simple-mind».-il gentk-mf-n imaiiced that i: tsb 

•Illy necessary for them to toll t!:e lords in fo'rrer z.:"^ 

:iiitiur»t\vorthy thf>ir representative wa« t** Livv Lim r^ 

liii^xcd at once. Tliov wcr^- to firnl. on tL»? cor^trirr. tL*: 

.Mii'h trillcs as dishonestv, untrutLfulnt-^^s. ai.1 *. tl^r 

• 

wccri Were deeme^l worthy **I roward when f-c-rj-i-trat-i-i 
l>y a iijumlvr of the En^li.«:h aristocracy wlio was f rn- 
uaalu L'U'.r^h to have inriu«.iitial frien-ls in the gOTcrt- 

IliCUt. 

i'L»r%by 5iiii<{x*ctoil and dreaded that some 5?uch 5t»p 
Miiuld 1v t;iktn. as it ha«:l alrca Iv l^^t-n done in Miiiorca 
whuu its inhabilaiits Lad fomiJ it il» siralJe to pot riJ of 
him, and he reijuiivd that tLo ]>as!»engor-lists of all out- 
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going ressels should be brought to him ; and when such 
an extraordinary step on the part of the governor caused 
some comment, he alleged some frivolous excuse. He 
also ordered that all ships dropping down the river 
should be closely inspected, and no one allowed to 
sail on them without a written permit issued by him- 
self. " The Documents of the Colonial History of New 
York" and William Smith's "History of New York" 
give vivid and detailed accounts of these occurrences. 

As arranged in Mrs. Alexander's parlor, Colonel 
Morris asked for leave of absence at the next meeting 
of the assembly, in order, as he phrased it, "to go 
home." The permission was readily granted, as it was 
supposed that he intended to go to his country-seat, 
Tinton, at Shrewsbury, to attend to private business. 

In order to divert the suspicions of the governor, it 
was further arranged that Messrs. Alexander, Smith, 
and Morris should not meet at all, but that all commu- 
nications should be carried on through the ladies of the 
iunilies. 

Accordingly, Colonel Morris sent his oldest daughter, 
Euphemia, from their home at Morrisania under pre- 
tence of visiting Mrs. Alexander in New York. The 
journey in those days was long and tiresome, the Har- 
lem Kiver having to be crossed in a scow, poled by two 
negroes, from the mainland to a point on Mana-ha-ta, 
where the horses and coach were kept The latter was 
a heavy, cumbersome affair, hung on great straps, with a 
hammer-doth covering the coachman's seat ; the doors 
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were emblazoned with the family ooat of anna and fte 
crest of a flaming castle^ with the motto, "Tandn 
Yincetor.'* The horses were the strong, ng^ getdmgi 
of Holland blood that were necessary in order to dn^ 
soch a combersome affiiir throngji the mixe andofer die 
stones on the Boston highway, that nm from the Tilhge 
of Harlem, past OoTomor Stnyvesant's Boaweiie, the 
Collect, and the gallows-field into Broadway. 

A negro coachman dressed in a liTery of pale bhe 
cloth laced with silrer, and wearing a triangolar cocked 
hat trimmed with broad sQTer lace, sat on the box and 
skilfully droTe his clmnsy horses, and a negro bqr 
hong by the tassels behind, wearing the same UreiT, 
with the exception that a jockey-cap of Turkey leather, 
with sQTer seams and band, took the place of the coach- 
man's cocked hat. 

Like aU the ladies of the day. Miss Morris wore ft 
black velTet riding-mask, and was dressed in a sad: of 
flowered chintz, over which was thrown a taffeta scazl 
After a long and tiresome driTe of many hoars' dnration, 
Miss Morris was glad to stop before Mrs. Alexander's 
honse and send her footman to rap at the door. She 
was immediately shown into Mrs. Alexander's parlor, 
where she found a knot of ladies busily discussing die 
latest tit-bit of scandal, which was the elopement of 
the gOTemor's daughter, Elinor, a girl barely eighteen, 
with the Hon. Augustus Fitzroy, the son of the Duke 
of (Grafton. 

It was said that the goTemor was cognizant of the 
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love affiedr, which had been planned and promoted by 
his scheming wife, but as the Dnke of Grafton was at 
the time at the head of the government, his excellency 
feared to incur the displeasure of his superior, and 
consequently pretended to know nothing about the 
sSaii. 

The young lady was conducted by her mother to the 
garden gate, where the groom and his friends were in 
waiting, and the couple were speedily married by the 
governor's chaplain. In order that there should be no 
interruption to the elopement, Mrs. Cosby locked the 
servants in their quarters, and herself threw a great red 
cardinal-cloak over the bride's dress, the better to dis- 
guise her. The governor made himself very conspicu- 
ous that evening at the Humdrum Club, and he finally 
became so uproariously drunk that he was carried 
home in the early hours of the morning by two burly 
n^roes. 

All these details were being eagerly discussed by the 
ladies in Mr& Alexander's salon, and the gossips were 
so busily engaged talking it over that they hardly noted 
Miss Morris's arrival or her exit after a few moments' 
chat with her hostess, by whose permission she went in 
search of Mr. Alexander, who was in his private office. 
On giving her host a letter from Colonel Morris, she 
was handed a bundle of papers containing the proofs of 
the governor's repeated attempt to defraud his subjects, 
which had been prepared by Messrs. Alexander and 

Smith, and which the gentlemen hoped would prove so 
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overwhelming that the Lords of Trade woold have ao 
option but would be forced at once to find another phei 
for their dishonest representatiTe. 

Miss Morris caief oUy concealed the package ia » 
capacious pocket, and at once took leave of Mr. Aks- 
ander, who escorted her to her coach, with many iridi- 
pered messages to her father. The young lady tliea 
went to the honse of Governor Yan Dam, where die 
met her father, who took a seat beside her, and at oiiee 
started on their return journey to Morrisania. 

As they were passing over the high hiU that ia nov 
about Ninetieth Street, on Second Avenue, Miss Moon 
called her father's attention to an English man-of-wir 
which could be seen passing throng Hell Gate, and 
they recognized it as the Tartar, a frigate commanded 
by Captain Norris. The young lady was engaged to 
marry that officer, and had used her influence with him 
to obtain for her father a passage to England. By tak- 
ing the vessel through Long Island Sound the captain 
avoided the spies set by the governor at the Narrows, 
who had strict orders to allow no passengers to sail 
from thence without a pass signed by himseU. As had 
been previously arranged, the ship was to anchor off 
Morrisania that evening, so that the lovers could have 
a quiet opportunity of saying farewell, and Colonel 
Morris could embark from in front of his own home 
and set sail for England with his precious docimientB. 

Colonel Morris and his daughter landed at their dock 

at the same time that Captain Norris, in full unifonn, 
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sprang on shore from the ship s pinnace. THiile the 
lovers took a hasty leave of each other, Mis. Monis 
and her other childi^n were bidding farewell to the 
husband and father, who tore himself from their em- 
braces^ and calling to Captain Norris to hasten his 
good-byes, the two gentlemen embailLed and were 80(Hi 
uider waT, and were on the ocean before Governor 
Oosiby realized that his deeply laid plans were fros- 
trated. 

The following verstes were published in the New Toik 
""Weekly Journal," December 90, 1774^ much to the 
wrath of the governor : 



XepteiM. be kind and oalm the lagiag 
Let no fongh wtve nlaid tbe patriot^t way. 
Pkx^lecl him— ob I prateet him 8»f ely on 
Thv raat dominiont to the Britiah abora^ 
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ThMible Between the Governor and His Council— The Anoajmaoos Lcttff 
—The Prosecution of Zenker— "The Ladies, God Bkss Them **— The 
" Weekly Journal " Ordered Burned— The Attorneys Disbarred— Mn. 
Alexander's Common-sense — Her Trip to Phihdetpimi — ^The Zofir 
Trial— Andrew Hamilton— BaUs and Dinners— Death of Cosby— The 
Successor— The Attorneys Restored to the Bur— The Servant Qns- 
Walpole on the Shve Trade. 



CHEEF-JUSTICE SMITH, in his "^ Hisioiy of Sew 
York," gives the following acooimt of the h^lxtB 
of its denizens about the year 1732 : 

''The men collect weekly at their clnbs in the erei^ 
ings, and the ladies in winter frequently entertain either 
at concerts of music or assemblies^ and make a Terr 
good appearance. They are comely and dress well, azkl 
scarce any of them hare distorted shapes. Tinctured 
with a Dutch education (which was at Tariance with 
the custom of the thriftless £nglish\, they manage their 
faunilies with becoming parsimonv, good proTidence, and 
smgoUr ne^ess. The practice 'of eit«T«pu»t puning, 
common to the fashiimable part of the fair sex in some 
pLftCittk is a rice with which my coantrywomiOi (of Xew 
York) cannot jissUy be charged. They are modest, tern- 
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jvn^^ smd diAiitaJJe, natanllj sprightlv, sensible^ and 
px>l humored. 

**The richex sort keep Teir plentiful tables^ abound- 
ing idtb great Tarieties of fish, flesh, and fowl, and all 
kinds of Tegetables. The commco drinks are beer, 
cider, wedik punch, and madeira wine. For desaeit we 
hare fraits in vast plenty of different kinds and Tuioos 
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The peoi^e were friendlv and fond of entertaining* 
but under the new era all old barriers wt>re swept awaj, 
new alliancvis formed, old politic;^ dissensions forgotten, 
and an entirely new oider of things preTailed. Eren 
the tios c< relationship, which in the Dutch fiunilies were 
so slx>»g, seemed weakened, and those of the childish 
companies were broken by the fierce political discnsaons 
that now broke out with an unpreivdented yirolenoek 
The IV Lanoeys (headed by the chief justice) were on 
the side of the ^^court"" with Fiancis Harison (an Eng- 
lishman who had not been long in the colony, but who 
had been raised to a position in the council^ and 
many others who were devoted to the same inteiv«ts, 
while Colonel Morris, William Smitlu James Alexander, 
and some of the Liringston family, were the leaders of 
the opposition. 

Xew Tear, 1734, was celebrated in the city of New 
Toxk with particularly marked festivities among the lead- 
ing repreisontatiTes of the Dutch families. The ladies 
were determined to emphasise their connection with the 
early rulers of the piovince, and by so doing to show the 
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between their adherents and thoae of flie 
EngHflh faction ; and it was for this reason liiat tin 
''Nien Jaar" was marked bj a strict ofaserraneeof all 
the Dutch customs^ which had been allowed to beoone 
somewhat slack after the death of Madame de Pejsfcer 
and her contemp<n:arie8. Mr& Alexander s reeeptioD 
was particularly well attended^ and she was kept bofj 
from morning to night in reoeiTing and letomipg the 
hearty greetings that ereiy man of note in the eokaxr 
who could boast of the slightest acquaintance wilh "tk 
wife of his majesty's oonncillory James Alexander,** wm 
eager to bestow cm her. The serrants were oecofiai 
all day handing to the guests on their arrfral hap 
ailver salven (m which were decanters of <dd m»^ignr%^ 
and crusty port, accompanied with the cakes lor whidi 
tbo Dutch were famous, " oly koedcs, cruUera, and Nkn 
Jaar kookies." Old Peter stood at the door and wd- 
corned all comers in his hearty n^ro fashion, with 
brood grins and pleasant wishes for " A happy Xev 
Year!" A great stickler for etiquette was the old 
ilarkoy, who had been bom and brought up in the 
family, and considered himself no insignificant part of 
it. Hi> bad been given to Mrs. Alexander as her own 
|>r\>|*prty when a mere boy, and had followed her to her 
hvnuo a5 her ^'mtijor domo" when she married and 
Ih>:«ui to ktH^p house for herself, and the aid of soch a 
wlUtrtftinvil and oxp^^rivnced serrant (as anyone who 
ImkA bic>t^ix hxvtii^hX up under the eyes of Vi»*^3^frw> de 
lVr«<k?r «;«» SKUv tk^ U' ' w;is !%xi inTaia;ibIe adjutant to a 
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jonng house-keeper, as Polly Spratt was when she first 
married. Everyone knew the old servant, who was also 
perfectly informed about everyone's affiurs in the city, 
not only through the *' back-stairs agency," which always 
knows as much of the affairs of the "parlor-people" as 
they do themselves, but also from the bits of gossip and 
sly jokes that he overheard from his station behind 
his mistress's chair. Peter was vigilance itself to 
all such gossip, and as ho never left his post he had 
excellent opportunities for knowing all that was 
going on in the colony. Ho stooil there armed with 
a huge peacock-tail brush, with which he ostensibly 
brushed the flies from the table, but in reality he 
was an interested but silent participant in all that 
was going on. 

There were some guests who presented themselves at 
the Nieu Jaar reception whose presence old Peter bit- 
terly resented as a piece of unwarranted presumption 
on their part. He did not hesitate to express his 
opinion on the subject to his mistress the following 
day, and she was forced to point out to him the polit- 
ical condition of affairs and the necessity for her con- 
ciliating certain men of mark although they were not 
socially accredited, before she could assuage the old 
servant's wrath at what he was pleased to consider an in- 
dignity that had been offered to his beloved mistress. 
The position of slave and mistress in the colony at that 
time was a peculiar one, and it was only among the 
Dutch families that the servants were treated with a 
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OOQBidemtioD which made them consider themselveB 
integral pints of the family ; and troubles were brew- 
ing for the colonists because the new rulers and 
their adherents were misusing the negroes whom the 
English goTerument were sending to the colonies in 
such numbers, iiot openly, it is true, but still with the 
connivance and assistance of those iit authority. 

As time went on the disputes between the governor 
and his council became more and more violent. Wliile 
some of the members openly sided with his excellency 
others did not dare to oppose him, though detesting his 
views and methods, and James Alexander seemed to 
stand alone in the council-chamber as the firm supporter 
of the rights of the colonists, one who never swerved 
in his freely spoken allegiance. The governor now de- 
meaned himself by conniving at a clumsy plot which he 
hoped would drive his opponents, both secret and open, 
from the council board and leave him in full possession 
of the field. The first part of it was to frighteai his 
enemies by secret threats and intimidations; the seccmd 
was to malign them, not only in the " presence-chamber,** 
the clubs, and assembly, but also by anonymous letters 
secretly conveyed to those who, it was thought, wonld be 
most easily influenced by such mensures. 

Mr. Smith, in hia " History of Now York," says : " At 
the parting of some company from Mr. Alexander's, late 
in the evening of February 1, 1734, an incendiary letter 
■was picked up in the hall. It had been shoved under 
the outer door, and was instantly pronounced by Mr. 
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Alexander to be the hmdwriting of Mr. Hiiaoii^ then 
ibtf of the coonciL It was in these woi^ : 



* I am OD« wbo wm tesMc^ aeocnBted » gntkoan. bat 
nov ndaeed to poi«it7» and haTe no Txtuds to «tti ; and kDoviag 
loato be of a |Mfe«Kwt temptf, dam rcva wvmldeonplj with mj 
x«q[nei^ vldeli ii» to let me haxe tea postokis (thirty doUazs) to 
sspp^ sj neoMBtin and eaor me to bit natiTe eoaatrr, IliiB 
is a bold ivqaeit^ bat I desm txni will coaiplj with it, or Toaaad 
iwr &mi^ shall foal the effects of mr dJiplaanw^CL Udeas Tva 
let lae ha^Rs theni HI deitiur jva and joar funDj br a atrstageia 
whk^ I ha^ eoatBTed. If that doat take the dedMd efiMC I 
cwaar, br God to poisoa aU Toar tiibe so som^ that joa sha^t 
kapw the pev^tccntor of the tngci^. I beg. for Qod^ aaka» that 
yoa vo«ld let xae haxe the Bfeoaer, and hinder xae troa coaunit^ 
tiag sa^ a blac^ deed. I kaow xoa oaa ^pax« it» so desire txni 
woald let aie hai« it Sataidi^ aight aKiat aei«a o^dodL Lmliv 
it by the OUar door, wrapi^ in a rsg. and aK«&t aa hoar after 
I win octme aad take it. Fat it oa the ground jasi wheiv I put 
&e stielL If Toa doia^ lesTv it I adriae joa act to dxink joar 
bBBK» nor eat yoar bread, if Toa Tshie jcor liT^ss and healths^ for, 
by aj acvL I will do what I haTe iDeationed. If Ifiad aaywatch 
to gaaxd lae tram takiag it, FU desist and not take iU bat follow 
^T ]2)teDded aeheBML and hiDdtf yoa from acting aay mora oa the 
Meoe of life. If yoa OMnphr FU aerer aiolest yv^a moi« ; bat if 
not FU hamd my life in destroyiag yoars^ and ooatinae what 
I 



Smith, in his *-HistoiT of Xew TcwkJ sars: "Fwmi 
the n^ect to disig[iiise the hjind, whiob Mr. Smiths 
Mr. Hamihiiinj and Mr. Lurting. the mATor, aU pro- 
noonoed to be Mr. HazisonX it was conjectnned thai 
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his design was io proToke a criminal proseeofticn, 
lish the precedent of oonTicting on the ptoof of 
tode of handsy and then by oonnterf eiting the miiAiag d 
one of the demagogoes of the day, to bxing him to At 
gallowSy while the gOTemor^s friends were to escape hr 
pardon." 

When the case was laid beCofe the grand par. Ml 
Alexander, as well as his fricmds^ who had peaelzafted 
the plot, contended against the grand jmy fiTwling an la- 
dictment against Mr. Harison, on soch eridenee obIt 
as the similarity of the writing in the ammymoos Istts 
with that of Mr. Harison'a. As Mr. Alexander dedand 
that he cared nothing for disoorering and panishing the 
culprit, at the expense of fnture entanglements sndk 
as he foresaw that a commitment on such eridenoe 
might lead to, it was therefore in compliance with hii 
wishes that the jurors contented themselves with an ad- 
dress to the governor, in which they declared thai ther 
oonld not discover the author of the letter on the evi- 
dence submitted to them, as thev did not consider that 
the similarity of the handwriting in the letter with that 
of Mr. Harison was sufficient to convict the latter of 
such a dastardly deed, and they refused to indite him as 
they feared that they might ensnare an innocent peisoo 
in a trap. The matter was, of course, laid before the 
council by the governor, and as Mr. Harison and Mr. 
Alexander were both members of it, the matter rested 
there, although Harison was universally suspected of 
the authorship of the letter, and was shunned by most 
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of the respectable members of the colony, many of 
whom openly aocosed him of writing it at the dictation 
of the gOTemor. In order to defend himself, Mr. Har- 
iaon pnUidy declared "that Mr. Alexander and Mr. 
Smith had foiged the letter, to rain him." These goi- 
tlemen immediately published a lefatation of the scan- 
dal, which by assigning proofs of Harison*s enmity to 
them, strengthened the general suspicions that were 
then preTalent against him. '' The canse of Harison^s 
enmity had been a discoTery of his design to rob the 
ookmy," says Mr. Smith, " during GoTemor Montgom- 
erie 8 mle^ a plot that had been unearthed and frus- 
trated by Messrs. Smith and Alexander. Added to this, 
Harison was under a prosecution tending to oTerwhelm 
him with disgrace, which terminated against him, and 
eTentoally caused him to flee the colony." 

Mr. Smith says : ^ Whether the goTemor was let into 
the design of the author of the letter was never discoT- 
ered. though some stress was laid upon words dropped 
by a man intimate in the family, who, coming home in 
his cups late one evening, shortly before the letter was 
focmd, said, * A scheme waa executed to hang Alexander 
and Smith.* And Mrs. Cosby, frequently and without 
reserve, had declared that ' it was her highest wish to 
see them on a gallows at the fort gate/ " 

This virulent enmity on the part of the governor and 
his faction, against law, decency, and order, as repre- 
sented by Messrs. Smith and Alexander, showed itself 
in a new way before the summer was over. Cosby re* 
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treated to the goTemoc^s house ai Peith Amboj wta 
his suit agamst GoYemor Van Dam had temuutod 
adTcrsely to him, and in this qoi^ letzeat the wactfcj 
representatiYe <A King (Jeoige ocMioocted a fdaa &tf 
some members of the coancil were onlj too williiig to 
aid him in, in the hopes of ridding themaelTes of thor 
opponents ; and under their able mifimanagpmftit Ae 
iamoos prosecution (rf Zenger, the printer of one of ^ 
papers devoted to the interests of the oolonists, vm 
planned. This paper, called the ''Weekly Jomnal,* 
had lately been started. Its leading articles, 
tribnted by some ci the ablest writers of the day, 
sisted of attacks on the goyemor and his party, who 
determined to pnt a stop to this wholesale expob ui e cf 
their nefarions actions, and concocted a plot that re- 
sulted in the complete discomfitore of the goremor and 
his party instead of that of their enemies, as had be€ii 
intended, and in the establishment of the '' liberties of 
the press," which was one of the first steps toward over- 
throwing the English role in the American colonies and 
hastened the exposure of the governor's malpractices. 

In 1734 Peter Zenger, a German emigrant who had 
been brought to the New York colony by his parents 
while a mere infant, and who was in humble circum- 
stances, left the master under whom he had learned his 
trade as a printer and started a newspaper of his own 
in New York, and called it the " Weekly Journal" It 
was openly said that the funds to start the sheet were 
advanced by prominent members of the opposition party 
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who needed snoh a vehicle in order to communicate 
with the public, and that the printer, Zenger, was 
merely the month-piece of other and more able persons, 
who secretly supplied him with matter that he merely 
printed and distributed. The ^' Weekly Journal " was 
filled with criticisms on the governor's '' policy, his life, 
and his habits," and they gave evidence that the articles 
were penned by no impractised hand. The squibs, 
lampoons, and witticisms are almost incomprehensible 
at the present day, but it is evident that " every bullet 
had its billet," and that the public delighted in these 
open attacks on the governor, and that he was galled to 
madness by them. That these articles were written by 
someone behind the scenes was proved by their evi- 
dent acquaintance with the inward workings of the 
council, and everyone pointed to Messrs. Smith and 
Alexander as the authors. But although universally 
credited with the production of these attacks on the 
governor and his party, nothing could be proved as 
to their authorship, as the secret was well kept. A 
watch was put on the movements of both gentlemen, 
but they could not be detected visiting or communicat- 
ing with the printer Zenger in any way. The governor 
then offered a reward of * £200 to anyone who would 
reveal the secret, but he was as unsuccessful in this 
effort as he had been with his spies. The secret was 
probably known to very few persons, and all had too 
much at stake to reveal it ; but in after years both gen- 
tlemen acknowledged their share in the preparation of 
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the articles in qnestion, in which ihey had been 

by Colonel Lewis MoriiSy his son, and GoTemor Ta 

Dam. 

Cosby fancied that he was veiy clever when he sel 
his spies to follow the movements of his coiincillora» bol 
he never imagined for a moment that they oonld outwit 
him, and that the ladies of their &milies were as modi 
interested in the snccess of their schemes as they were 
themselves, and coold aid them by being the means of 
conveying secret intelligence from one person to tfae 
other, and conminnication in this way was easily kepi iqn 
Mrs. Alexander's evening receptions were also used as 
a means of exchanging secret intelligence, and into the 
privacy of Mrs. Alexander's parlors the governor oonld 
not penetrate, although family tradition declares that he 
attempted to suborn old Peter and make him a spy on 
his master and mistress and their guests, and offered 
him large rewards if he would betray them« The go?- 
emor by this means converted the old servant into a 
very active foe, and one who proved no despicable one. 

The attacks on the governor continued in spite of all 
his efforts to stop them, and his excellency now carried 
into effect the plan he had formed in his rural retreat, 
which was to throw the printer into prison as a means 
of putting an end to them. This was unavailing, as a 
particularly virulent article at once appeared. The 
number in which it was issued was ordered to be 
" burnt by the common hangman November 2, 1734," 
and the mayor of the city, Robert Lurting, and the 
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common comidl were commanded to attend the crema- 
tion. But the mayor and the aldermen protested that 
this was not part of their duty, and that the governor 
had no right to demand it of them. The governor and 
Harison insisted on their compliance, but they rebelled 
and refused in the most positive terms to obey the 
governor, and they proceeded still further, as they com- 
manded the city hangman not to execute the commis- 
sion, and the paper was therefore burned by a slave in 
the presence of Harison and some of the governor's 
adherents, which proved to be a very flat and laughable 
termination of the affidr. Zenger was in prison, but he 
was allowed to receive daily visits from his wife, and 
through her he issued his durections, and Mrs. Zenger 
contrived to have the paper issued regularly and dis- 
tributed to the subscribers. 

Messrs. Alexander and Smith were retained as counsel 
for Zenger, and they appeared in court fully prepared to 
defend him ; but de Lancey, the chief -justice, was of the 
governor's party, and keen to take advantage of the 
position and the power that it gave him. He was aware 
that the stand taken by the governor was unpopular 
and unconstitutional, and he knew that with the two 
most capable lawyers of the colony prepared to defend 
the prisoner, it would be almost impossible to obtain a 
verdict against him from the jurors, who were necessa- 
rily drawn from the freeholders qualified for the posi- 
tion, and were less than a thousand in number. He 

knew also that these freeholders were deeply and per- 
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sonall J interested inthereBiiIt,aiidprobaUj£ellllifli€i 
the acquittal of the prisoner much of their own 
dence in the fntme depoided. Chief-Jostioe de 
listened with nndisgoised impatience to tlie opemac 
address bj Mr. Smith, and inteimpted him afan^dr. 
and ordered that his name, and that of his paitnei; Mr 
Alexander, '^ should be stricken from the roR of tt> 
tomejs-atrlaw of the proTince of Xew Tock.* 

This high-handed act of de Lancey^s caused tiie iai 
to come to an abmpt termination, and neailj caaaad 
a panic in the community when it becune pabbdj 
known. ETeiyone felt that the safeguards of law aai 
order were overthrown when the c^hief-jostioe coold 
defy them with impunity, and many people f^ tbc 
property, and even life itself, was not safe when con- 
trolled by the governor and his minions. Many of ih* 
inhabitants now determined to seU their possessions i2 
a sacrifice, if necessary, and leave the province for tbfi 
of Pennsvlvania, where thev believed that thev wocld 
be more secure, as that colony possessed an indepa>- 
dent charter given it by the king, and was empowaed 
to select its own mlers. Under this charter the pnjr- 
inoe of Pennsylvania had a comparatively stable gov- 
emment, which was not liable to sadden alteratians, 
and it was rapi<ily rising in importance and rivalling i£ 
wealth and prosT:»erity the older colony. 

It was now that the clear common-sense of Mis. 
Alexander came to the rescue of the disheartened part- 
ners and their dismayed friends. Mr. Smith 
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firmly resolved on moYing his family at once, and Mr. 
Alexander was so thoroughly disgusted with the oor- 
rnption of the political afiiedrs in New York, that he was 
more than half inclined to follow his partner to another 
sphere of action. With their law-practice wrested from 
them, and many of the chief colonists so blind to their 
own best interests that they were willing to be the tools 
of an unscrupulous goTemor, both men thought that 
the province was doomed to anarchy, and they dreaded 
sharing its fate. Now it was that Mrs. Alexander 
took prompt and effective action. She pointed out' that 
it would be the height of folly to abandon their 
homes, for wherever they settled some unforeseen turn 
of aflEiurs might again wrest their property from them, 
and she implored her husband to meet bravely the 
present aggravations, withstand them with a spirited 
opposition, and remain steadfast in his present posi- 
tion. With some of the quiet mother-wit for which she 
was noted, Mrs. Alexander asked if Messrs. Alexan- 
der and Smith were the only clever men in the colony 
who were able and competent to defend the unfortu- 
nate Zenger. The spirited words of Mrs. Alexander 
put the gentlemen on their mettle, and they consented 
to make a determined stand against the governor and 
his party; but they despaired of success, and even 
Mrs. Alexander was forced to acknowledge that there 
were few men in New York who were capable of taking 
their places, as well as willing to risk the governor's dis- 
pleasure in defending the printer and his publications. 
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Por any lawjer of the place ran tho risk of being 
disbarred by the chief-justice merely for UDdertakitig 
tho position that ho had already prevented Messrs. 
Alexander and Smith from occupying, and witii do 
more excnse than he had hod iu their case, imd there 
were few men who would consent to place themselves 
in this predicament. 

In this dilemma Mrs. Alexander suddenly bethought 
herself of a talented lawyer who at the time lived in 
Philadelphia, and who was in coustaut correspondence 
with her husband. This was Andrew HamiltoD, a man 
who was highly esteemed by his fellow-citizens. Mr. 
Hamilton had been educated for the bar iu England, 
was noted for hia eloquence, and was abundantly capa- 
ble of defending the case with success ; and as he bad 
nothing at stake in tho New York colony, he could defy 
the governor, the chief justice, and their frieuds with an 
imptmity that would strengthen his hands. This happy 
thought was applauded on all aides, and Mr. Hamilton 
was communicated with as secretly as possible, as it 
was deemed moat important that the government party 
should imagine that no steps were to be taken to defend 
Zenger when tho case again came up for trial, which 
vonhl throw thom off their guard, and they would not 
have time to concoct new measures to defeat tho ends 
of justice. 

In this crisis Mrs. Alexander undertook to pay a 
visit to Philadelphia and have a personal interview 
with Mr. Hamilton and lay all the facts of the case 
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before the great lawyer, and entreat him to come to 
Nev York when the time came for the trial, (Hrepared 
to defend the nnfortonate printer. For this purpose 
MrsL Aksander annoonced to her friemls that she was 
going to Perth Amboj for a short time in order to look 
after some property there, and she pabliolT took leaxe 
of her husband and friemls at the T\Tiite HaU landing 
and sailed for *^*the Jersies^ in her own vaohL On 
reaching that (dace, Mrs. Alexander quietlj hired a 
wagon and went on to Philadelphia and had an inter- 
Tiew with Mr. Hamilton* who, after hearing her story, 
undertook Zen^r*s defence with pleasure, and prom* 
ised to be in New York when the time came for the 
trial as if he were there to attend to other business^ 
and declare his errand only when the proper time came. 
Mnk Alexander was thcMronghly conrersant with exery 
point* and was in a position to state it clearly to Mr. 
Hamilton, and also the opinions of Messrs. Smith and 
Alexander as to the line of argument to be used, and he 
was also supplied with all the necessary papers, which 
tradition states were carrtei.1 to Philadelphia quilted 
into Mrs. Alexander s best silk petticoat After this 
hurrteil journey. Mrs. Ale3Lander returned to Xew York 
and rejoined her family without anyone having sus- 
pected or discovered her mission, and her friend Mr. 
Smith ( who was the historian from whom part of this 
account has been taken> has been discreetlT silent on 
the share of the lady in this important flank movement 
against the common enemy. 
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The trial of Zenger came np in July, and Chief-Jnstioe 
de Lancey and GoTemor Cosby were dismayed when 
they saw Mr. Hamilton appear in court and annomioe 
that he had been retained as counsel for the defendant 
Mr. Hamilton's argument was clever, and was listened 
to with the deepest attention by a crowd of interested 
citizens. It was based on the law of libel, and a coTeit 
attack was made on the gOTemor and his friends, to- 
gether with their methods, which was so scathing and 
yet so true in every particular, that it made his excel- 
lency wince, while he was in no position to retaliate or 
justify himself. The trial was a long and stormy one, 
but it ended in a verdict of " Not guilty," as it was held 
that '' truth was no libeL" The verdict was met with 
storms of applause from the spectators, and echoed bj 
the concoui-se of people who were gathered outside of 
the court-house anxiously awaiting the result of the 
trial, which all parties had now begun to realize was not 
merely that of an unfortunate printer, but involved the 
maintonauce of law and order in the colony against 
anarchy and ruin ; and when the verdict was rendered 
for the defendant, it was received with a deep sense 
of relief, as in it the colonists saw hopes of liberty, 
stability, and prosperity in the future, instead of the 
anarchy that had threatened to engulf them. 

The verdict was canvassed and discussed in all parts 

of the town and by all classes of society, and as it 

gradually dawned on the minds of those not versed in 

the law that it had been won from the jury by the spe- 
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dons pleading of a master-mind, and was rendered 
more in accordance with sentiment than nnder the law, 
the admiration of the public for Mr. Hamilton was in- 
creased, and " Smart as a Philadelphia lawyer/' or " It 
takes a Philadelphia lawyer to win," became proTerbs 
in the city of New York. 

But the first news that the public had of the ver- 
dict was from the bursts of applause that filled the 
court-house the instant it was known. The spec- 
tators filled the room with their shouts and acclama- 
tions, which enraged the judge, who threatened to stop 
the commotion by imprisoning any person who took 
part in it Upon this. Captain Norris of the English 
frigate Tartar jumped on a bench and addressed the 
court, and declared that ^'huzzahs were common in 
Westminster Hall, and were very loud on the acquittal 
of the Seven Bishops." The significance of this remark 
had a quieting effect on the judges, who had no time 
allowed them for reply, for the shouts were redoubled 
and all remonstrance silenced by the clamor that en- 
sued. Such a public defence of the rights of the colo- 
nists against the representatives of government by the 
son of an admiral and the commander of one of his 
majesty's ships, had great weight, and his bold defiance 
on such an important occasion made a hero of the 
young fellow, particularly as it now became generally 
known that it was by his connivance that Colonel 
Morris had been able to make his escape from the 

colony and proceed to England in order to lay the 
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abuses under which they were snffermg before flie 
home goTemment. Captain Norris had only just n- 
tamed from his voyage to England, and had at once 
been married to his fair fiano^, who was then wi& 
him on their bridal trip. 

Mr. Hamilton was overwhelmed with the gratitude of 
the citizens, and he was tendered a public dinner, at 
which he was presented with the freedom of the dty in 
a gold box, and the ladies of the town requested his 
presence at a ball given in his honor, and on his depazt- 
ure for Philadelphia he was escorted by the enthusiastie 
citizens to Mrs. Alexander's yacht, which was lying ia 
waiting (to carry him to Perth Amboy, on the first stage 
of his journey home) at the landing at the White Hall 
steps, directly under the eyes of the incensed and mor> 
tified governor, who saw that all his schemes had been 
baffled. 

The party of the opposition were triumphant and now 
felt that the first step toward justice and order had been 
taken, and they were willing to foi^ve those of their 
fellow-citizens who had been led by fright or expediency 
to join issue against them, if by so doing they could 
make common cause against the governor. The ladies 
of New York were particularly delighted at the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, more because they were able to re- 
sume their social functions and ruptured friendships 
than for any clear understanding that they had of the 
matter, or the political interests at stake. Woman-like, 

they fancied that men must be always squabbling about 
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politics^ and thej disliked nothing so much as to be 
drawn into these diacossions and forced to take sides 
against their own friends, owing to the partisanship of the 
men of their familv. Mrs. Alexander, as has been seen, 
took an active part in the late distorbance^ but she^ too, 
hailed with delight the oUve-branch that was now being 
held oat by all parties^ and was glad to lenew the ancient 
inteitoorse with the friends of her childhood, which had 
been interrapted bj political events. While STmpathix- 
ing with her hoslnnd in his straggle for the welfare of his 
adopted conntzy, she viewed with legiet his opposition 
to her friends and could hardly help feeling that the 
vortex into which she was plunged was antagonistic to 
the Dutch tiaditions in which she had been leaied. 
She realised too that, although she ought to be on the 
side of the first settlers (owing to her birth\ she was un- 
doubtedly prejudiced by her husband and his partner, 
and was theiefoie placed in a disagreeable {x^tion, and 
she hailed with delight the prospect she now saw of re* 
lease. Taking advantage, thoiefore^ of the lull in hos- 
tilities, His. Alexander organized a series of balls for the 
Aligning winter, which she hopeii would prove as a flag 
of truce, and would draw together all the opposing fam- 
ilies and make them f oiget past differences ; but these 
balls weie not thrown open for public subscription, and 
the list was carefully supervised by the managers, who 
would not include the family of the governor, alleging 
as an excuse that it was intendeii merely for the colo- 
nists and that no foreigner might subscribe. 
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The winter of 1736 mm ihenbme 
oney and a peiticokiij hrilHrnt hall 
Bhck Hone Tkvecn, dose mder the dndiMr cf Wm 
Hmll, at which fete UenL^knenor \mn I>h 
The oocwioQ of it was the faiitUaj of the 
Wales. Jannaij 19, 1736, which was rrlrhratw 
New Toik *" WeeUf Jomnal," ''in a nMst riFgM nf 
geniecd manner,** at which the faiide^ Mis. Soedk, ''ibl 
up two new eoantry danfie^, mounted far tbe oeemBo. 
the first of which wm called the 'Pdnee of Wales.' anc 
the seeond the < Pdneess of Saze Goths^* in hauamsi 
thedsT.* 

But these hoqiitaUe enteitainmcBlB 
mod the tmee was a hoQow ooe and of no lon^g 
ing. The contesting paities weve not 



the defeat on <me side and signal soeeess on tiie <Aae:. 

and both sides renewed hostilities. It voQli frdb^ij 
hare heen a kmg and tatter straggle on the part d Gif 
colocLists against oppression acd misro]^, as ti^ vc>9^ 
mad^r bj Colonel Morris to the hotce £:0T€raiaeB3 Lac 
b&eii met bj a quiet coiite::rkpt acn] ii^differezkoe, is ti^at 
oi the oTerrhelmiixg proc^ that be was abie tr:- j&j 
before the Lioids of Trade of the oomxpdon of tziecr 
represenlatiTe. Colonel Morris was infoRifai liias iiie 
lords were aware of all thait be coold tell theou sxii 
tbej -B^erer perfectlj indiflereDt to all such cosspiazz;i& 
aiid inteDde^l to support their goremor in sjaie i 
t'T^- mhWif r ; thej also made the Racie rep'lj to azKsL^ 
repreeentariTe of the oolo&ists, who laid the grierazioes 
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of his fellow-citizens before the goTemment at the same 
time. The papers that were presented to the Lords of 
Trade by the two gentlemen hare never been given to 
the pubUcy but they are preserved in the families of 
their descendants, and if anything be wanting to com- 
plete the chain of evidence of the corruption of the Eng. 
lish government of that period, indubitable proofe are 
not wanting. The colonists were relieved from their 
rapadons, unscrupulous ruler by the death of Governor 
Cosby, March 10, 1736. A few of his misdeeds have 
been mentioned, but in addition to these he was guilty 
of so many high-handed and culpable acts that his name 
has been handed down to posterity as one to be uni- 
versally execrated. Forgery, malfeasance in office, etc, 
have been charged and proved, such as that (Gov- 
ernor Cosby had asked to be permitted to study some 
title-deeds of property in Albany and the Jersies, and, 
as soon as they were in his possession, had thrown 
them in the fire, in the presence of witnesses. Some 
of the papers related to the patents of the Mohawk 
reservation, and this action of lus was taken in order 
to destroy the evidence of ownership, after which 
he asserted, " That as there were no proofs of owner- 
ship forthcoming, the property in question reverted to 
himselL'* This procedure of the governors soon be- 
came known, and the colonists were naturally indig- 
nant; no one felt secure lest his turn might oome 
next, and even Chief-Justice de Lancey ventured 

to lemoDstrate on this and on other unconstitutional 
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Actioofl of Cofibj's, onlj to receiTe the tepij^ "* 
I care for these gnimbliiig mstica.** It is 
little wonder that all membeiB of the p ro iiaee oi 5sv 
York felt a sense of relief when they heard of At 
ci the goremor. 

Cosbj was a man of low conning and ^l™»rtmA 
itjy but he knew well how bar he mi^bt proeeed xa idiy 
bing the colonists ci New Toric, protected as he n* bv 
the indifference (or worse) of the members of the haatt 
goTemmenty who were willing to throw a doak ofcr ks 
misdeeds, as is prored bj the documents on file, same 
d whidi hare been printed in the ** Doeomaxts Befas- 
ing to the Cokmial History." Mr. &nith rriitm 'if 
GoTemor Cosbj that, on one occasion, it was snggesfed 
to him that a proceeding of his was contiaij to law. 
and his replj was, ^ How, gentlemen, do joia think I 
mind that ? I L'lTe great interest in England."' 

GoTemor Cocshvs mle had been a dishonest and Ixw- 
breaking one : 

" StU in opinion, ilwaja in. the wron^" 

and the final act, wh«i:n on his death-bcii, was a fittin;! 
onclasion to his maLklministntion when in o£ee. 
Fintlini: that the dLaease from which he was sn&rizixr 
was likelT to prove (ataL the gOTemor callel a s«rcrec 
meetinj? of the council, to which only the members who 
were attachel to his interests were sommoned. whilt* 
Lif>nt.-Govemor Van D-Am, Mr. Alexander ami their 
friends were not called; and at this horried, secret. 
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ill^al meetmg the dying goTemor deposed the presi- 
dent of the council, Lientenant-GoYemor Yan Dam, and 
substituted a creature of his own, by the name of Clarke, 
in the place of the old Dutchman, who had served his 
countrymen so long and faithfully. 

The goyemor also directed his wife to take charge of 
all the despatches that should arriye from England and 
turn them oyer to Clarke, to whom he gave secret in- 
structions. This unprecedented conduct was jHroba- 
bly caused by the hope that his illegal practices might 
be concealed by his friend, Clarke, while they would 
certainly be reyealed by Van Dam if he were allowed 
to assume the reins of office, as he would do, according 
to precedent, haying acted as governor previous to 
Cosby's arrival, and being still senior member of the 
council, a position that he had held unmolested for a 
number of years. 

The colonists were aware that Van Dam should take 
Cosby's place, and were rejoicing in the prospect of 
peace and prosperity that seemed opening out before 
them with this change in the administration ; and the 
consternation of Yan Dam, Alexander, and the public 
can be better imagined than described when on the 
death of the governor they learned the trick that had 
been played on them. The scene in the council-cham- 
ber was one of wUd confusion, but in spite of the 
protests of the majority of the members, who then 
learned for the first time of the deposition of Yan Dam 

and the secret succession of Clarke to the position, the 
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oath of office was administered to the latter, and Qib 
council broke np in confusion, many of its memben 
refusing to ratify the succession, and declaring their 
intention of appealing to the populace or to the home 
government for redress. 

Mr. Alexander at once published a statement de- 
nouncing the ill^al action of the late governor, and de- 
claring that he was no party to the administration of the 
oath of office to Clarke, but that, on the contraiy, he 
had in vain remonstrated against such precipitancy and 
had begged for delay until such time as deliberate ac- 
tion could be taken in the matter. This public statement 
was rendered necessary, as the friends of the new gOT- 
emor had pointed triumphantly to the tact that both 
Yan Dam and Alexander had been present at the meet- 
ing of the council when the oath of office was admin- 
istered to Clarke. 

Mr. Alexander now refused to attend the meetings of 
the council, as he declared they were illegally summoned 
and conducted, and after publicly statiug the position 
that he intended to adopt, he removed with his family 
to Perth Amboy, intending to pass the summer quietly 
amid rural scenes and devote his leisure to the philo- 
sophical pursuits that he delighted in, which had been 
for some time interrupted by the calls of his official 
position. 

In the meantime Colonel Morris had reached Eng- 
land and had laid the remonstrances of the colonists 
against the illegal practices of Governor Cosby before 
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the Lords of Trade, who, howeTer, tamed a deaf ear to 
all the atatements, and disposed of Colonel Morris as 
quickly as possible by making him <3oTemor of New 
Jeisej, which they &ncied would silence him, and that 
by accepting it he woold be arrayed against his former 
friends, who would accuse him of haying accepted it 
as a bribe. But Colonel Morris, although he accepted 
the office bestowed on him, was only half-satisfied, and 
returned to America, where his arrival was eagerly 
watched for. He was met on laniling in New York, 
says Mr. Smith, " by a vast concourse, and escorted, 
with loud acclamations, to a meeting of the chiefs of 
the party. Having listened to the proceedings of the 
past few months, and to what extremes the contests 
wore advanced, and being importuned for his adrice, he 
replied, in a grave tone: *If you don*t hang them, 
theyll hang you.*** 

Ccmtentions continued until despatches arrived from 
England confirming Clarke in office, which for a time 
crushed the colonists, who believed that they were 
doomed to receive unjust treatment at the hands of the 
home government. Things were, however, mending, 
as Clarke was not the bare-faced villain that his prede- 
cessor had been, and he at once concluded that his easi- 
est plan would be to conciliate his opponents, as he 
saw that there was nothing to be gained by inflaming 
them against him, when they had the powerful weapon 
of the public press, which he knew by bitter experience 
tfaey would have no scruples about using. 
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CSIarke was weU awaie that the bitter inTecdTes^ 8q[iDbi^ 
lampoons which had been hurled with impimitjaiGKlij 
had influenced public opinion against him in such a nr 
as to hamper his best-laid plans^ even if they did not 
succeed in defeating them completely; and the life cf his 
predecessor had been tormented in a way that Ctaike 
had no desire to inherit, so that he deemed it his best 
policy to disarm his antagonists by a seeming fziendli* 
ness rather than by repelling their attacks by force. 

The popular party on their side were heartily wetij 
of the battle against oppression, which seemed to thea 
almost fruitless, and Mr. Smith acknowledges that lie 
was so thoroughly disgusted with the state of affiiiis in 
the province of New York that he at this time again sen- 
ously contemplated moving his family to Virginia. To 
the surprise and pleasure of Messrs. Smith and Alexan- 
der, the gOYemor and one of his friends approached the 
partners and intimated to them that they should be re^ 
instated at the bar if they so desired. Mrs. Smith and 
Mrs. Alexander were greatly relieved at this turn of 
afiiEors, and both wives used their influence with their 
husbands to persuade them to accept these offers of 
conciliation. Thev were brave women and had cour- 
ageously borne all the miseries and worries of the past 
few years, but even they had quailed under the repeated 
attacks that had been made on the lives and reputations 
of their husbands. 

After some punctilios, " Honore Servanda" says Mr. 

Smith, " the judges cancelled the order of the chief -jus- 
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tice> and in the October term, on the ISth ol the month, 
173T» Mr. Alexander and Mr. Smith appeared again at 
the bar* 

"^ It was qoite an erent,** sajs Chief-Jnstioe Dalj, in 
his historical sketch of the "Judicial Tribunals of New 
York ; * "Alexander was no speaker, but his breadth of 
kaming; and depth of thought, and iKXiestj of porpoee 
commanded uniTeisal respect and admiiation. He pos- 
sessed the knack of throwing terrible significance into a 
few welUchosen wocds at certain times and was always 
a ftxmidable antagonist Smith was a bom orator; 
speaking was no effort to him, his grandest orations were 
often impromptu. His XKAce was mnsical, which with 
an attractiTe face, fine presence, and great personal at- 
tractioDS were TeiyeflfoetiTe with a jurr.'* 

The public were delighted that their fiiTorite lawyers 
were reinstated in the position that thej had been so 
unjustlj depriTed of, and Mr. Alexander was asked to 
accept the nomination as a member c^ the assembly, to 
refHresent the city of New York, an office to which he was 
immediately and unanimously elected. Lewis Morris, 
Jr., was speaker of the house, and their party was sup- 
ported by gentlemen from each election district, which 
gaTe them an overwhelming majority. 

It now seemed as if an era of peace and prosperity 
were dawning on the colony. Trade at once began to 
reTire, industries started into life, and emigration, in- 
stead of being diverted to other colonies, as had been 
the case during the past few years* increased in a most 
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gratdfying way. To encourage and protect the inbnt m- 
dnstries Mr. Alexander introdnoed bills into the asaeB* 
bljto protect the manofactnie of hemp and iron, for tiie 
preyention of frands in products intended for exporti- 
tion, and also for the encouragement of emigration. The 
last law was framed particularly to encourage perBou 
to come to the colony who were willing to enter domestie 
service. The ladies had been in the habit of seWting 
children from the families of their poorer neigfabcxs^and 
haying them bound to them for a certain term of senrioe, 
just as tradesmen received apprentices, but the demand 
fell far short of the supply. There were but few pau- 
per families in the colony, and those were generally of 
mixed Indian and n^ro blood, and tainted with the 
worst vices of both nations. They were lazy and igno- 
rant, and it was thought that if a better class of servantB 
could be imported, the traffic in slaves would receive a 
check, as the subject of slavery was now beginning to 
be of paramount importance. 

N^roes had been carried to New Amsterdam by Eng- 
lish traders, and sold there, regardless of the remon- 
strances of the authorities, who were contemplating a 
stringent set of laws against this practice when the cd- 
ony was delivered over to the English. There had been 
little abuse of the slaves under the rule of the worthy 
Dutchmen and their wives, who were mild and gentle, 
and the n^roes found kind and lenient friends in their 
masters, and did not feel their bondage as a curse, but 

rather regarded themselves as important members of 
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the fmulT, and no pmusfament inis worse than a thmi 
to send them awftT or sell them to another person. 

Hie colonial aiduTes aie full of Tecivds of the ar* 
rangements made bj the FngKsh goTemmeni to impose 
slares on their colonies. Many membeis of the goT- 
enm>ent had lai^ interests in the slaTe-tiade, and it 
vas their f^idicT to enconiage the traffic. The instm^ 
cioQS to Loid CVdmborr in the ^ Colonial Documents "" 
t^ him to encourage the importation of slaves into the 
Xew Toik piorince, notwithstanding that the colonists 
tried to stop it as thor foresaw the miseir that was 
sme to ensue and dreaded the consequences to them- 
^i^^as : bat while it was upheld br the nileis in Eng- 
limi. their efforts to stop the cui^^e were unaTailin^ 
asd the American colonies were left to groan helplessly 
under the bitter boiden of slareiy for two centuries^ 
and after the joke of England was thrown fiom their 
^railed shoulders, and the countrx and its people wera 
dedaxvd " free and independent"^ ther had the mortifi* 
cuivm of l^ng lefk with this canker-spot in their midst» 
and in additic^n were taunted bj the English people for 
permitting a sfcate of things that had been cretated bj 



That all the members of the English goTemment 
w«>? nv4 equaUj ocvmpt is piv^red by the f oUc^wing let- 
ter fxom Horace Walpole to his friend Hoface llann. 
In letter CCXL of • Later Lettei^'" he writes. - We 
ha^^e been sitting this fortnight on the African company, 

WE. the Irtish Senate^ the Temple of Libexty, and 
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the Bulwark of Protestant Chiiatiaiiity, hmTB this f cxt- 
night been pondexing methods to make m<xe eSettoL 
that horrid traffic of selling negroes. It has appeared 
to ns that six-and-f orty thousand of these wretches are 
sold eyery year to oar plantations alone — it chills dv 
blood. I would not have it to say that I Toted in it br 
the Continent of America.** 



Matches, Batches, and Despatches 

Perth Amboy— The Hamlet of Greenwich— Death of the Fifth Earl of 
Stirling— William Alexander now Successor to the Title— Mary 
Alexander's Engagement to Peter Van Brugh Livingston— The Chil- 
dren's " Companies " Again— Birth of •• Gentleman Phil "—Captain 
David Provoost— John Provoost's Marriage— The Negroes— "Ma- 
jor Drum "—Fires and Robberies— Father Ury— The GRAND Grand 
Jury— Cuffie and His Kind-hearted Mistress. 

WEARIED by the contentions and discussions 
in which her husband had been embroiled, and 
anxioos about his health, Mrs. Alexander determined 
to spend the summer of 1739 at Perth Amboy. It was 
particularly conyenient for her to do this, as she had 
determined to build a country residence there, so that 
her husband could have his own home when attending 
to his duties as councillor of New Jersey. Mr. Alexander 
held office in both colonies, and the council sometimes sat 
at Perth Amboy during the summer months, where the 
governor had an official residence, the first one having 
been occupied there by Governor Burnet. The place 
had in consequence become a favorite summer-resort, 

and as it was on the high road to Philadelphia, it was 
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gradually nsing iuto one of consideri],blfl importaooe. 
In " A Day in New York," the author gives the foUowii^ 
aoconut of tho village : "As there wore no steamboats 
in those d«.ys, to annihilate both time and space, it may 
be aa well to record how people reached tho port of 
Amboy. Passages were obtained in the sloop Adv^it- 
nre, Peter Kearney master, and a short voyage of less 
than three days from New York brought them to the 
flourishing city of Perth." 

Mrs. Alexander had purchased a beantiful spot that 
commanded a view of the bay of New York, and she 
hoped to engross her husband's attention in 8ui>erin- 
tending tlie building of the house and laying out tho 
gronnds, and in this way distract his mind from the 
tronbles that had agitated him for bo many years. 
Small-pox was raging in New York, and the assembly 
was holding its meetings in Greenwich, that salubrious 
hamlet on Mana-ha-ta, which lay at least three miles be- 
yond tho city limits, and which was always Qie haven 
of refuge when yellow fever, cholera, small-pox, and 
other dreaded Bcoui^es visited New York, introduced 
there by sailors who carried these diseases from port to 
port. The centre of Greenwich was about on the spot 
that the Indians called Sapo-Kanican, which was the 
site of one of their villages. Miuitie-water (or little 
brook) joined Bestevaar's Killitje or Grandfather (Vtui 
Cortlandt's) Creek, and ran through the place, and part 
of it had been the farm of Mmo. OlofF Vou Cortlandt, 
that she called " Bossen Bowerie," or Bush farm. The 
3aa 
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F-ng1igli name was given to the place out of compliment 
to the palace of Greenwich (^which was the hsTen of sail- 
ors, after it was no longer used by the king), when Ad- 
mind Sir Peter Warren, who was for many years sta* 
tioned in these waters, bought the adjoining property. 

In 1739 Mr. Alexander received the news of the death, 
at his family estates in England, of the great-grandson 
of the first Eari of Stirling, who was Henry, the fifth 
eaii, who had died without male issue, leaving as heirs 
to the unentailed property the wives of William Philips 
Lee and Sir William TrumbulL Accoriingto the grant 
of the original title, it would now pass to the eldest 
male heir, through John of Gogar, the great-grandfather 
of James Alexander of New York. Letters and advices 
from England now reminded Mr. Alexander that " the 
heirs male bearing the arms and name of Alexander '* 
were settled in America, and urging him to take steps 
to daim the title and the vast estates that went with it 
The daim of the Duke of York to the American prop- 
erty, that he bought and omitted to pay for, had never 
been satisfactorily settled. The duke had become a king, 
and then a fi^tive, and as the rents of the American 
antitoe were unpaid, the tenants began to believe they 
owned the land they occupied, although the titles of the 
property were in a most unsatisfactory condition. 

The bustling aflEedrs of the colony had left Mr. Alex- 
ander little time to arrange these matters, even if it had 
been in his power. Lord Stirling was unwilling to em- 
faroQ himself with the English court by claiming estates 
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that he saw little prospect of enjoying, and as he had 
no son to inherit them, he did not care to spend tinie 
and money in asserting his rights to property that could 
only be enjoyed by yery distant members of his hmh, 
for whom he cared bat little. John of Gk)gar*8 onlj 
son was David Alexander, whose eldest son, WiUiam, 
was dead, and his son, William Alexander, M J)^ the 
nephew of James Alexander, was next in saccessioD. 
He was a strong, handsome yonng fellow, a graduate d 
the Edinburgh School of Medicine, who was at the 
time living in America, at Jamaica, Long Island, whero 
his widowed sister lived with and kept honse for him, 
and the yoxmg man seemed likely to many and raise a 
family of his own. 

Mr. Alexander, on the receipt of the intelligence from 
England of the death of Lord Stirling, sent for his 
nephew and laid before him the prospects of his succes- 
sion to the title ; but the young doctor cared little for 
it, and his uncle could not persuade him to advance 
his claims. Although the matter was most seriously 
discussed between uncle and nephew, the latter re- 
fuse<l to assert his rights to the honors and estates 
of the Earl of Stirling, presumably because, having 
strong Jacobite tendencies, he did not care to return 
to England while it was under the rule of the House 
of Brunswick ; and he thought that when the Stuaits 
regained the throne of England, as he was always in 
hopes that they would do, he would have had an op- 
portunity of fighting under their banner, and that he 
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oonld then reclaim the ancient title and have it con- 
firmed at the hands of the old masters of his honse. 
The matter was therefore allowed to remain in abeyance, 
although Mr. Alexander wrote to his relations in Scotland 
to trace the family descent, and make sure that the suc- 
cession was in his line, as he believed that the indiffer- 
ence of his nephew on this subject would soon pass 
when he had time to reflect on the matter. 

A great happiness came to Mrs. Alexander during 
the summer months that she was spending so quietly 
with her family superintending the erection of their new 
house. The careful mother's eye had noticed that her 
eldest daughter Mary was nearly a woman, and Mrs. 
Alexander had pointed this out to her husband, and 
that the young girl seemed to have many admirers ; but 
of all the beaux who followed her there was only one 
that she seemed to favor above all others, and Mrs. 
Alexander begged her husband to watch the young fel- 
low, to see if he would be a proper husband for their 
daughter. Mr. Alexander, man-like, scoffed at the no- 
tion that his wife could discover a budding romance 
that his keen eyes had failed to detect, and declared 
that his little girl was still too young to think of such a 
thing. 

Mary Alexander was at this time just eighteen, and, 
in truth, it seemed to both parents that it was but yes- 
terday that Governor Burnet had stood godfather for 
her. But the young people did not agree with the 
revered councillor in believing that the maiden was 
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too jonng to think of matrimony, and when her 
suitor presented himself in due form and asked for the 
hand of Miss Alexander in the stately and formal fash- 
ion of the day, Mr. Alexander had no choice but to fpjt 
his consent with the best grace that he could sommcii 
up, and permit the engagement of the young coiqile. 
Indeed, there was every reason for all parties to be de- 
lighted with the match, for the lover was the second son 
of Mr. Alexander's old friend and neighbor, Philip lir- 
ingston, whose town house adjoined that of the Alexan- 
ders, although Mr. Livingston passed the greater pait 
of the year at his manorial estates, of which he was the 
second lord. 

Peter Yan Bmgh Livingston had ,been devoted to 
Mary Alexander since early childhood. He was a mem- 
ber of the same ^'company,** and was the comrade and 
intimate friend of William Alexander, his fiancee's only 
brother, and now that Van Brugh Livingston had begmi 
to think of matrimony, the young men were arranging 
for a business partnership. 

Mrs. Alexander s large house had always been the ral- 
lying-place for the Saturday meetings of the little " com- 
panies" to which her children belonged. The garden 
had a play-house especially arranged for their use, and 
on rainy days the whole house would be invaded by a 
swarm of young ones, who played merry games of ** I 
spy," "Hide and go seek," and "Follow my leader," 
all through the big rooms, and into the musty, sloping- 
roofed garret, the whole happy troop racing from cellar 
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to attic, over and under the huge four-post bedsteads^ 
and sliding down the broad banisters of the great stair- 
case. The two bo js by the first husband, John and 
David ProToosty had their group of friends, among 
whom wexe ETa^ Elsie, and Catharine Rutgers, the 
children of the Alexanders* neighbor, Harmanus Rut- 
gers, with some of the de Pejsters, children of Der Heer 
Abraham de Pejster, who were cousins, and many of 
the large family of Provoosts. In the next *' company '* 
were Mre. Alexander's children by her second marriage, 
Maiy vPoUy), Elizabeth (Betsey^, and William (Bill), 
and their friends and associates were the younger mem- 
bers of the aforementioned families and many others. 
The third ''company"* in Airs. Alexanders household 
was composed of the younger chilvlrcn, Kitty, and the 
delicate little Anna, and lastly Suky, the baby, the pet 
and plaything of them alL 

As Mrs. Grant mentions in her " Reminiscences of an 
American Lady,** ** the consequence of these exelusiTo 
and early intimacies was that when the members of the 
company grew up it was reckoned a sort of apostasy to 
many out of * one*s company,* and, indoeil, it did not 
often happen.** Mrs. Alexander had herself selected 
her first husband firom the ranks of her own company, 
and it was little surprise to her to find her own 
daughter following the example that had been set her ; 
nor did the careful mother regret the choice that the 
girl had made, and there was a merry marriage-feast on 

November 3, 1739, soon after the family returned to 
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the town house after their summer spent mt Pcrd 
Amboy. 

Peter Yan Bm^ LiviiigBton toA his bride ib- 
mediatelj to a handsome house that he had bnih for 
her in Prince Street. The jonng coaple also had t 
conntry house at Dobb's Feny, a few miles up the Hod- 
son River. Yan Brugh Livingston was a slalvin 
patriot and followed in the footsteps of his fatho-, and 
Mr. Alexander, and when called upon to defend the 
rights of his country and free the ocdcmy from the op- 
pressive English yolk, he joined his brother-in-lav. 
William Alexander, first in a partnership for providing 
the commissariat department, then became one of the 
celebrated " Committee of 100," chosen by the citixois 
of New York to protect their interests, was president 
of the first Provincial Congress, in 1775 ; deputy to the 
Second Provincial Congress, 1776; treasurer of the 
State of New York, etc., etc. 

The happiness of Mrs. Alexander seemed ccMnplete 
when a little grandson was bom on November 3d of the 
following year. The child was christened Philip, after 
his grandfather, Philip Livingston. This was a favorite 
name in the Livingston family, and in order to dis- 
tinguish one boy from the other, they were given nick- 
names that stnck to them through hfe, and by which 
they are known even to their descendants. This eldesi 
son of Mary Alexander and Tan Bmgh Livingston was 
dubbed " Gentleman Phil," from his charming and 
courteous manners. 
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Mi& Alexander's mflnence had been exerted in order 
to get for her son, David ProYOoety a commission in the 
V.ngljgli army. The young man fancied the roving and 
adventurous life more than that of a mercantile house. 
It was an unusual step for one of Dutch descent to 
take, as the men of that blood seldom allied themselves 
in any way with what they considered the hated usurpers, 
but David Provoost longed for the life of a soldier, and 
there was no other opening for him. It was with a 
foreboding heart that Mrs. Alexander saw him depart 
in the autumn of 1740, when his regiment was ordered 
to Jamaica. This was the first real flight of the nest- 
lings from the paternal roof, and the fond mother saw 
him sail with his raiment with an intense soirow that 
she tried in vain to conceaL And, indeed, her woist 
fears were fulfilled, as she never saw her son again. 

In 1741 Mrs. Alexander's eldest son, John Provoost, 
manied one of his ^'company." This was Eva Butgers, 
the daughter of Harmanus, by his wife Catharine 
Meyers, a match that gave universal satisfaction. Five 
children were bom of this union, the eldest son being 
the famous Samuel Provoost, a graduate of the first 
class of King's College, rector of Trinity Church, 
chaplain to Congress, and bishop of New York, 1786. 

All these &mily events had happily absorbed the 
attention of Mrs. Alexander and her friends, who be- 
lieved that they were now to be allowed to lead a quiet, 
contented home life, free from political discussions or 
public embroilments. But the upper classes were never 
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free from the fear of a negio ontfareak, tar whidi, mk 
proved, there was little reason, as the negro 
incapable of organization, or of making a 
plan of action. That fact was not grasped bj the coky 
nists at the time ; so that it was with a tesror thai ucm 
seems almost incomprehensible thai the dfnigpw d 
New York learned on Febroary 28, 1741, thai a votbar 
had been committed at Mr. Robert HoggX a wxmAj 
middle-class tradesman, who lived in a small hooseaev 
Mrs. Alexander's, on Broad Street, with a side^oor 
opening on Jew's Alley. Mr. Hogg misaed pieooB d 
silverware, coins, linen, and other articles, and hisne^ 
bors were alarmed beyond measure when snspidoii fcQ 
on some n^roes, one of whom had been in Mr. Hoggs 
employ, and who was proved to have been in the habit 
of meeting a nnmber of others of the same ctAor li t 
tavern on the North River. This fact was in itself sib- 
picions, as there were stringent laws against negroes 
meeting, or being seen on the streets after specified 
honrs, when it was supposed that aU those in the toim 
were shut up in their quarters ; and that they were thiis 
able to elude their masters and the city watch, was 
in itself deemed an alarming state of afiair& Some of 
the stolen goods were found in the pig-pen behind the 
tavern, which led to a dose watch being set cm the 
premises. 

The keeper of the tavern was a man by the name d 
Hughson. His wife had a white servant, Mary Burton, 
a girl of only sixteen years of age, who had been trsn»- 
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jxYied fivm Rngbnd for some infractioii of the lavss as» 
jiKKMxlii^; lo tke cQStoui of RngUnJ, all tlie most wortk- 
lo» of her popnlatkiii^ her crimimlft> and outlaws wero 
sent to Amexica as the simplest and easiest plan of get> 
tiur rid of them. Hair Boiton had ciime to the colonr 
with saeh a bad Nicoid that no KispectaUe familj 
woold admit her« and the taT^sm-keeper, theiefx^, had 
ber K?«md. or in tact sold to him« for a number of jeazs^ 
and while in his snrice the caiver of Tice^ on which she 
had enttei>ed in her natii^e land, was licensed and canied 
on to the advantage of her master. 

MaiT Bmion was at onoe snspected of being an ae* 
complice of the necnrawev and was. therafoie^ an^eehsd. 
In Older to screen hersdt. she made statements im« 
plicftlii^ htf master, his wife, his daughter Hair, some 
of the n«K!Toes who had been seen in the tat^m. and 
f^iienl other posons. The giri was midchieTviQS. and 
endowed with a sort of low cunning, and when she db> 
«oTa«d the n<4orietT that she had gained bj her 
txeaeheiT^ she piooivded to invent a tissue c4 lies that 
thneatened to inculpate all the citizens ci the town, al- 
though at first her Tictims weie cttlr of the lowest <la8& 
Smi^ thut she had terrified the inhabitants^ bj the 
idea that a nogiv^ uprising w^ts contemplated* she co- 
cooragvd this notion to the best of her aHlitr until the 
whole cvfontrT took alann. 

One of the first negioes to be pciinted out and identi- 
fied as a thkl wms a slaxe who belongtvl to John Tar> 
i^ a baker, in whose bake-hoose some of the skJen 
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goods were foond. It was the custom then for tbe ne- 
groes to assume the surnames of their masters, and 
this fellow was known by the name of GsBsar Yaiid, 
and it was proved by witnesses who had watched Ui 
movements that he had concealed the property ihil 
was fonnd on the premises^ and he was immediateh 
thrown into prison. Maiy Borton continued to mab 
disclosures, and next implicated a woman of bad diai- 
acter called P^gy Carey, who lived next to YaridLS 
bakery. 

Bnmors were now spread that the negroes intended 
to make an organized attack on their masters and fire 
the town, hoping by so doing to rid themselves of thdr 
bondage, and when in the following month, on March 
18th, a fire broke ont in the " King's Honse," inside of 
tbe fort, in which Qt>vemor Clarke was at the time 
residing, the terror of the inhabitants was excited to 
the highest pitch. No one felt safe, and bands of citi- 
zens wore secretly formed to patrol the city and protect 
the citizens. The fire in the fort was a most unfortu- 
nate affair, as the old chapel, the barracks, and tbe 
stables, together with the great gate, over which was 
the nx)m that was used by the secretary as an office, 
wore all burned to the ground. The amateur firemen 
wore afraid to approach too near the fort, where a 
(|uantity of gunpowder was stored, and its explosion 
added greatly to the injury of the buildings that were 
spartxl by the flames. Among the young men who had 
boim most active in organizing for the protection of the 
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town was one off the Van Hames^ and* nnf arhouialelj for 
hims«lf» he had been kmd in his asiseitians of what he 
wonU do to font theseciet foe when the time for action 
caone. He was in a constant state of flighty and for* 
nishe^l himself with a laige dram, on which he soimded 
an aknn wheaieTex he fancied that thei« was any roason 
for il These signals became so fieqiiait, and atwars 
ptoTied so onneoessaiT. that the neighbors nidaiamed 
him ^Md^vr Dram.'' It was the ** Major ^ who beat 
his big dixmi when the fort-hoose canght fire. The 
eitiaens did not turn oat as qnickly as thej might hare 
done^ thinking it one of his fadse alarms ; and his fright 
at this fii^ and tenvu' at the dread of the explosion of 
the nmgaiine^ whidi foHnnately did not ci>Mite any 
haroc outside of the fori^ only famished the ^'tea- 
table ** of the ladies with fannr st(uried for oianr a dar. 
In '* FamilT Recoids and Events " we find the follow- 
ing letter fitom James Alexander and his wifo to her 
SOL Darid PioToost, describing the» fires and the ter- 
tor of the citizens: 



ToK. i^ Si, 174L 
^DaAB Datis^ 

** W« lMn« bftd nndiT ktlen iMm yoQ wliieli gmre at ste«t 

to hwr of Tc»ar HMiih wIma BttDj bftTe been cot offby 

Tear bit>th«r John has been in Qeotga sioce joa Ml 

he ltt« l»d p«ettT gocd toMMB. Within iheae few iraefci 

w» hftTe bad aboTV m down mhureiin^ Sies in this Otr. Br th« 

finrt of them the FcMt, I mcui the Oorereor • Hooae^ BamelBi. 

and SwTCteiT^ Office in the FlyI wtce almost in an hoar ledoced 

to aihsi donj^^ the tima of a high wiad whi^ mneh 
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the (Stj. The oihcr fizM hsve some of tlwm been dBoag h^ 
winds and TVf thremtenfiig to the eitj, bat tbeok GOD, tiuK 
hes ooi been my gzest dftznege bj them. Fiieoftbeae 
pening in one dsj, with msnj other stange ciees of 
lender it likelj that all or most of them hare beoi on pury n M m, 
Diligent inquiry has been made, bat no discoresy m yec got; ihif 
a proclamation of pardon snd reward is pablished for any of As 
aeeompliees who will disclose Hslf oi the company of IQtis 
is in arms efery night to patrol snd wateh the city. The. 
Uy sits snd it is hoped that they will make snfBrimt 
lor what may be wanting to pot the City snd Prorxnee in a 
dent postore of defence, it being hig^ily recommended by As 
Gorenor. 




Mia. Alexander had had cause far ahum, as her hooK 
was so close to the fort, and all her windows had been 
broken bj the force of the explosion of the magazine. 
Her friends had gathered aronnd her, prepared to carry 
off her famitnre and pictures in case the fire spread in 
the direction of her home, which, owing to the wind, 
seemed to be likely. Fortunately the wind changed at 
a most critical moment, and the flames were driven 
toward the Hudson RiTer instead of over the hovises of 
the little town, and the firemen were able to snbdne and 
confine them inside of the walls snrronnding the fort. 
But of course there were many outlaws who were ready 
to take advantage of these scenes of confuaon, and 
plunder any unprotected dwellings that they could find. 
The vigilance of old Peter and some of the other 
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servants proTented a robbery at Mrs. Alexander's dnring 
the height of the confnsion; but Mrs. Alexander was 
greatly annoyed, as suspicion fell at the time on one of 
her own slaves as a ringleader among the thieves. As 
she lost nothing, she refused to prosecute the men who 
were arrested, but it made her suspicious and cautious, 
and a watch was set on the culprit. 

There were at the time over two thousand slaves in 
the city, which only numbered some ten thousand in- 
habitants. A large cargo of negroes had lately arrived 
from one of the Spanish colonies, and they were called 
*^ the Spanish negroes," and were believed to be partic- 
ularly desperate characters. The poor creatures were, 
indeed, desperate. They had been free negroes, and 
had been captured and were sold into slavery. They 
complained of the outrageous treatment they had re- 
ceived, and were turbulent and fractious under their 
new masters. A hint that they intended to rebel 
was quite sufficient to rouse the whites and add to their 
alarm. 

The town was rife with rumors, which the governor 
tried in vain to disperse, and to allay the fears of the 
public, he sent a communication to the legislature, in 
which he stated that the fire in the fort had been of a 
purely accidental origin, and had been started by a 
plumber who was repairing the roof of one of the build- 
ings, and had left his stove on it between the house 
and the chapel. The governor's statement would have 
had a calming effect on the minds of the public had 
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not other fires fc^owed in qoidc ga'ccmkiii One wu 
cmnsed bj a smoker's pipe, another bj a losl tjammsf: 
hut the citizens were thoroog^j demoraKapd, and mcci 
ererjthing to the nnfdrtnnate negroea. 

The winter of 1741 was intensely cold, and was caU 
''the hard winter.** It began in NoTember and faatoi 
nntil the end of March. Snow fell eoBstanttjr, and bf 
six feet on the ground, except where the drifta rmriT is 
to nearly fifteen. It was necessary to keep i^ eaor- 
mons fires in the houses day and nig^ whidi madft 
the soot accomalate in the chimneys^ with no poeaibilztr 
of their being cleaned, as the sweeps could not leaek 
the roob. This, of course, added to the danger of fa, 
as much pine wood was used, the smoke of which kxmM 
stahigmites of tar, that break and drop on the hot coafa^ 
causing them to flare dangeroosly; or else they cilA 
fire inside of the chimneTS and set the interior in a 
blaze. 

To add to the terror of the thoronghly demoralized 
citizens, a rumor was circulated that the Jesuit priests 
in Canada were inciting the Indians on the northeni 
borders of the province to revolt, and that in this thej 
were to be aiiled and abetted by a negro revolt in all 
the towns, the ulterior object being the snbjecticsi of 
the colony and its capitulation to the French. An 
onfortrmate Frenchman was in New York at the time, 
who was suppose*! to be a Roman Catholic priest, and 
accosol of meeting the negroes and inciting them to 

rebellion. 
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Those that were discovered at secret meetings at this 
time were, says Mr. Donlop, in his history of New York, 
the slaves of well-knowu townspeople. One of them was 
owned by Mr. Phillipse, and was called " Cuff Phillipse ; " 
another belonged to a painter in the ''Fly" named 
CJomelius Roosevelt ; another to a tallow chandler named 
Slidell, and these men, with many others, were thrown 
into prison. 

The common council met in April, with John Cm- 
ger, mayor, in the chair. The aldermen were Qerardus 
Stuyvesant, William Bomaine, Simon Jonson, John 
Moore, Christopher Bancker, John Pintard, John Mar- 
shall; assistants, Henry Bogart, Isaac Stoutenburgh, 
Philip Minthome, Creoi^e Brinckerhoff, Bobert Benson, 
and Samuel Lawrence. These names are well worth re- 
cording, as they or their children were foremost in the 
subsequent fight for American liberty, and the names 
of their descendants are prominent in the annals of 
the city of New York to-day. 

One of the most badly frightened men was the recorder, 
Daniel Horsmanden, and it is to his pen that the chief 
incidents of the reign of terror are due ; and contempo- 
rary authorities point out that he painted all the details 
of the affairs of the day in the blackest light, in order 
to shield himself from the charges of cruelty that were 
heaped on the officials of the city after the alleged cul- 
prits had been hanged, and the fright of the citizens had 
had time to subside, and they began to think and talk 
over matters reasonably. But the fright, while it lasted, 
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was real, and contagions^ and many people left tovr 
carrying with them all their fomitnre and TrntntUei. 
As a consequence the abandoned houses were entered 
and robbed by the thicTes who abounded, while g^o^ 
of roughs insulted quiet citizens or f ou^t with ead 
other. 

The '' Fly-boys,** who li^ed near the old " Tlye Star- 
ket,*' and the ** Longbridge gang " had fieqaent battles 
on the neutral grounds of the ''Common,** now Citj 
HaU Park, and on April 13th each alderman and con- 
stable was ordered to search his ward for stnuigen 
and suspicious characters, and the militia were tamed 
out to assist them. No one was detected in wrong-do- 
ing, but some negroes were arrested on suspicion, and 
at the meeting of the Supreme Court, on Apdl 2L 
1741, a most notable group of the merchants of Nev 
York were called to compose the grand jury. Fred- 
erick Phillipse was chief-justice, Daniel HorsmandezL 
second judge. The names of the grand jury are worth 
recording, as they and their descendants formed the 
woof of the web that made the banner of the ^ Stars 
and Stripes." 

Thev were seventeen in number, with Robert Watte;. 
foreman. He was the husband of Marr Nicoll, dauidi- 
tor of William Nicoll and Miss Tan Bensselaer. Next 
came Jeremie La Touche, who lived in King Street, 
"next to Mr. Bonrdet." Both of these were prom- 
inent members of the Huguenot Church in New 
York. Mr. La Touche was the son of Isaac, the emi- 
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gnoit^ and had manied Jeanne Soomain, dao^ter d 
Simon Soonudn ami JtMume Piao. Tli€>i3e weiv no nn- 
imponant people in the lovn« as ihej were identified 
vith the best inteieists of the Chonrh in which thej were 
so piominent^ and also highly eK$>teemed oitiaensw Sir. 
La Toot^ was the ancestor ol some ol the Ciugiur* 
Bonner, and Dner f aniiliesw 

Another member of the joxr was Joseph Beade, for 
whom the street of that name was called. ^H^ daogh- 
ter had married James Abraham de revster."^ 

m 

Anthonj Bntger is next in order. He had a large 
piec^ of iHop»tT near the Ocileot. and is the ancestor 
of the I^spenardft. BarclaTs^ and GoaTemeor^ It was 
hu njiei>» who had then lately married Mrs. Alexander s 
son. John ProToost. 

John Mcfrer's name fcUow^ from whom Lixing- 
ttoBft. Saonderss. and Conarvls claim deMvnt 

John Cn^r, Jr.» nicknamed the ** Old Speab^r,** a 
hik*helo^« comes next on the list, and then Avloniah 
S^bavler. the husband of Gertrude Van B«msselaer. who 
afterward married one of the numorvHK^ Robert LiTmg- 
stccsw It is relate^l of Mr. Sohnvlor that his own slaTes 
wvie so fcod v>f him that thev refused their freedom 
wben he offered to present them with it. From this 
kuid4iearted man is descended one of oar mv\»t distin- 
pushed naxal ojficers. Captain Arent Schuyler Crv>wn- 
izfeshield. 

Another member of this nv>table group was ^old 
Isaac de IVvster.** the uncle of Mr& Alexander, and 
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also Abraham Kettletas, tlie ancestor of the well- 
known family whose eons were noted for their bravery 
during the war, and tho female membors of which 
family are to this day distinguished for their remark- 
able beauty. 

David Provoost, dock-ward chamberlain and taty 
treasurer, and a very aged man, wa« another jurj- 
man, as was Rene Hett, one of the French colony, 
and a prominent member of the Huguenot Chorch 
From this gentleman is descended many of the Jaun- 
cey, Bancker, and Glarkson families, 

Henry Boekman comes nest on the list. His seocmd 
wife was Miss Gertrude Van Cortlandt, the young 
lady who had been inveigled to Lady Cornbury's cooit 
to play at being maid of honor, and who left such a 
vivacious account of the ceremonies of the mock cooti 

A prominent juror was David Van Home. He was the 
husband of Anna French, from whom are descended 
Clarksons, Livingstous, Ludlows, Tnunbulls, Edgars, 
and the Beeds of South Carolina. His sister, Anna 
Maria Yau Home, had (as has been mentioned) mar- 
ried Governor Burnet, and he was step-cousin to Mrs. 
Alexander. 

George Sponsor, Thomas Duncan, and Winant Van 
Zandt, all of them worthy merchants, who have descend- 
ants living in this city to-day, completed the list. No 
more patriotic citizens could bo found. They were men 
of probity and worth, of mixed uationahty, but bound 
together by a commou cause, and not likely to be led 
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astrav bj the tomult of popular opinion ; but eTen tiie j 
wei^ hoiriedL by popular opinion and their own alarmsi 
into condemning to death the unfortunates that weie 
farooght bef oie them. 

Mr. Phillipse charged the jury, and told them ** that 
the pec^fde had been put to many frights and tenors 
respecting the repeated fires, burglaries, and conspira- 
cies,"* and charged the grand jury to summon before 
them the arch-disturber of the peace, Mary Burton, who 
was frightened, cajoled, and bribed into making a de- 
position against three of the negroes, her former master, 
the innkeeper Hughson, and the unfortunate outcast 
(who was implicated as much by hex bad character as 
anything that was proved against her>, Peggy Carey. 

All these persons were, ther^ore, summoned to appear 
before the grand jury, and Messrs. Murray, Alexander, 
Smith, Chambers, and others, were called on to act as 
connseL The testimony against the negroes proved 
their dishonesty, but no conspiracy against the lives and 
properly of the public^ It was merc'.Iy i>etty larceny, done 
individually, and without collusion with each other, and 
therefore not menacing to the public at large, and well 
withintheprovinceof the city watch. The charge of con- 
spiracy to fire the island was accepted by the court on what 
was afterward acknowledged to be very insufficient evi- 
dence, but on it two negroes were condemned to be hanged 
on Monday, May 11, 1741. These were Prince, who had, 
as it was proved, led such a disorderly life that the com- 
munity were well rid of him, and Cnsar. The latter 
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was hanged on the gibbet, ^ cm the Island near the Pcfv- 
der house,** in the " Collect pond," which is now oorend 
by the pretty little park called ''Paradise,** at the ja»- 
tion of Centre, Chatham, and Pead Streets. The bodr 
hnng in chains, swinging and creaking dismalhr, orer 
the lovely litUe sheet of water, to the terror <rf all the 
urchins of the town for many a long year. 

The whole summer of 1741 was spent in trials and 
prosecutions, and thirteen blacks were burnt at flie 
stake, eighteen hanged, and seTenty transported. Tbe 
tayem-keeper Hughson, his wife and maid were prored 
to haTe received stolen goods, and to have kept a 
thieyes* meeting-place, and they, as well as the French- 
man TJry, whose chief sin seems to haye been his ina- 
bility to speak English, were hanged. The latterwas; 
indeed, accused of conspiracy, and of officiating as a 
priest, and was sentenced under an old law, that had 
been passed under Lord BelIomont*s rule, about 1700, 
at a time when prejudices against the Roman Cathc^ics 
were very strong. The more sober-minded of the citi- 
zens r^retted the execution of the priest, but the mass 
of the inhabitants were mad with terror. Eveiy man 
suspected a foe in his own household, and fancied that 
his negro serrants were being suborned and bribed by 
this priest to enter into a plot for a general uprising 
against the whites. 

The excitement was only allayed by passing serere 
laws against negro meetings, etc., which were reocun- 
mended to the assembly by the grand jury, for which 
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they leoeWed the thanks of the '' House " for their 
zeal and courage and vigor in the detection of a con- 
spiracy to bum the town and murder the inhabitants. 
It has been the custom in latter days to condemn the 
action of the goyemment, and to declare that the sober- 
minded citizens of New York allowed their fears to run 
away with them, and that no alarm need have been felt, 
either of an uprising of the blacks or an invasion of the 
Indians on the borders, incited to war by the priests of 
Canada. Safe in the protection of our civilization, we 
are in no position to judge of the state of alarm that the 
citizens of the day were constantly in from both these 
sources of danger, undoubtedly great at the time. 

It is certain that the inhabitants of New York had 
for years dreaded outbreaks from both quarters, and had 
taken steps to protect themselves, and that many alarm- 
ing incidents occurred at one and the same time, any one 
of which was grave enough to call for prompt action 
on the part of the authorities. That the citizens were 
unduly influenced by the mock confessions of a worth- 
less girl, has been proved by the search-light of modem 
research, but at that time the stories of the miserable 
creature received full credence, and seem to have been 
supported by a certain amount of truth, and much sym- 
pathy should be felt for the citizens, who were being 
robbed daily and in broad daylight, by burly negroes, 
who, whether they belonged to an organized band or not, 
were certainly in the habit of meeting frequently and at 
unlawful hours at the house of Hughson, in whose pos 
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sessum the stolen goods were fonnd; and if time 
organized conspiracj to bom the town, that 
certainly pointed that way and looked Terjr 
so the good citizens had plenty of cause for 
cTen if it was not quite as bad as it was re[«e8ented to 
be at the time. 

The rigorous laws passed under these eiciling dr- 
comstances so<m fell into abeyance ; and within tet 
years the negroes were admitted to the ri^ts and pmi- 
leges of free subjects. The citizens were more f<« il* t! ^ 
about the class of negroes that were imported to the 
city, and those who had used their slares with hn^ 
ness, had had a fright that they did not soon foigel, m 
they saw that the respectable citizens^ who had beea 
kind to their slaves, had been well protected by Umb 
during all the terrible time, while those fdio had bea 
cruel were constantly being threatened with fire, rob- 
bery, and other alarms. 

Public opinion was aroused on the side of the slaTe^ 
and any ill-treatment of one that might, in the opinioc 
of the citizens, arouse the hatred of the blacks it^sm^ 
the whites, and so cause a general uprising, met with 
stem disapproval, both from individuals and also from 
the courts, who were no longer entirely on the side of 
the masters. Indeed, the kind-hearted Dutch now came 
to the front and insisted that the negroes should be 
treated uniformly, as they had always been by those 
of their own descent, and the result was a happy one. 
The status of the negro remained that of a trusted and 
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happy menial, until he was finally freed by Uie freemen 
who had thrown off their own yoke, and who had no 
desire to see anyone a slave in this free and independ- 
ent ooontry. 

The excitements and trials of the past months had 
oome home to Mis. Alexander more than onoe, and it 
had taken all her common*sense and courage to face the 
aitoation calmly. The first culprit had been owned by 
her neighbor, Mr. Hogg, and he had proved to be one of 
the worst of the offenders, and when Ctesar was hanged 
in chains on ** the island *' that had always been associ- 
ated with the happy hours of Mrs. Alexander s child- 
hood, and the creature was proved to be deeply dyed in 
guilt, the good dame felt as badly about the whole occur- 
rence as if it had happened to one of her own house- 
hcdd, and could hardly be convinced that the fellow 
that was accustomed to salute her pleasantly day after 
day, could have been employed over night in plotting 
against the lives of all who had been so kind to him, 
and she exerted all her influence, although in vain, to 
prevent the sentence of death being carried out 

The old house in Broad Street had also been in great 
danger of being burnt when the buildings in the fort 
were demolished. One of the worst fires in the citv was 
directly behind Mrs. Alexander s homo. This was in the 
storehouse of Mr. PhOlipse, and one of his n^^roes was 
detected in having set fire to it What was worse, one 
d Mrs. Alexander's own slaves was accused of assisting 
him, and finally was detected breaking into and stealing 
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from her own storehoose, which it was sixppoeed he b- 
tended to set on fire after he had plundered it, as bad 
been done in so many instances. 

When this last calamity happened, Mrs. Alexmds 
felt as ify indeed, there must be some tmth in lU tLe 
romors of an organized negro plot, as these repeited 
robberies and fires, coming so near her own home, hid 
completely demoralized her. ** Cnffie Alexander,* » he 
was called, was sentenced to death for his crimeB, and 
lus nnhappy mistress in Tain tried to saye him from liii 
horrible &te, bat the day was set for the execution and 
all her efforts were unavailing, when, to her amazemeBt 
and pleasure, the life of the worthless slare was sared 
in a most unforeseen way. According to the New Toik 
''Post-Boy," of January 28, 1741, ''the executor died 
suddenly the night before the sentence was to be caziied 
into effect," and then Mrs. Alexander was rewarded for 
her exertions, and by her influence she had his sentence 
changed to transportation to one of the West India Isl- 
ands, where she had the satisfaction of belicTing that the 
friends to whose care she sent the poor creature wooU 
be able to get him to lead a better life. This was the 
only one of all the negroes who were accused at this 
time who escaped punishment, and it was owing entirelj 
to the humanity and moderation of Mrs. Alexander, 
who, unlike others, did not allow herself to be endrelT 
carried away by her terror. 
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The Gout and its Remedies^Bishop Berkeley^The Wildoi Visit the 
Town— Their Wares, their Manners, and Pursuits— The Kindness of 
Mrs. Alexander— Different Methods of Spinning— Evening Amuse- 
ments—Newspaper Advertisements — ^The Jersey Boundaries — Iron 
Furnaces— Earthquakes— Death of Dr. William Alexander- Marriages 
of William, Betsey, and Kitty Alexander — ^Troubles with Army and 
Navy— Lady Carteret — Her Granddaughter— Captain Digby Fires on 
CokNiel Ricketts's Yacht— Marriage of ** the Widow Parker "—Sir 
Danvers Osborne— His Reception and Suicide. 

COUNCILLOB ALEXANDER had suffered for 
many years with what his wife (who spoke Dutch 
as often as she did English) called " de pynen van de 
jicht,** and the accnmulated anxieties and excitements 
of the past sessions of conndl and legislature culminat- 
ed in a very serious attack of gout, which all the old 
remedies failed to relieve him of. It was the fashion 
then to tie what were called " bootikins " on the hands 
and feet every night, the strings of which were drawn 
so tightly as to impede the circulation, and when this 
remedy did not avail in stopping the pain, the patient 
was forced to swallow before every meal large doses 
of ' snail water." But this medicine had lately fallen 
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inUy disrepute, ms it had failed to BKwe Ihe Tok d 
the dramatist William Congrere, vfao had extolkid 'm 
Tiitiies; and doctoiB aod patipntR hadlaiieiljhaikidirm. 
I^eaEuie a nev remedr that was now bemg toed nr 
all gontr patients both in Fjigland and her tydasDBL 
Its herald was the famous Kshop BezkeLej, who wroft 
what Hoface Walpcde calls '^ his mad book on tar wataE, 
iduch has made ererrbodT as mad as himseEH** Tbt 
mefjirine was, howercr, behered to be a sore core, and 
was widel J zeoommended. In a letter daied Apnl 27. 
1749, 3ffr. John Swift, of Philadelphia, wrote to "Gf)>^ 
emor Bedfcnd, Esq^ Ge&eial Excise Qflioe, LflDdcn:^ 



^'Toixr vTitiDg to me vhen in so rinrfai a 
uzi^fiiestioDabla psxxif ol jonr good natexe. I aai laj "7 ^ 
bear of jcrzr being so ofbea Tishad bj that vile, tranlikaani 
goTxt. I>r:r.£ing ' Tar Wa^er * is fonnd in tliis part of the voric 
to l:ie a r^zru^-r against it. I hare beard of aerezal that bare kssc 
it of bj th&t means, partdcnlarlj Mr. AVxandfT, of Kev Toel 
wbo naed to Lave it ererr jear riol^ntjT. md ainoe be has hkc 
tar "nser Las L^ bTii reij riipht fits and not ao often as befoR;.'' 

There was a verr good epigram wiitlen about tidfc 
time on BLsbop Berkeley and Lis remedy, which was 
sent bj Mr. Walpole to his friend Bir Horace ^a^"t 
It was: 

" THio dare deride what pions Clorne has done ? 
Tbe CLnrcb eIi&II ribe and Tenerat^ her aon ; 
She tells ns all ber Bisbopfi hLepberds are— 
And ibepberds beal their rotten sheep with 
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Bishop Berkeley's yisit to this country is still com- 
memorated in Bhode Island by various localities that 
have been named after him, particularly at Newport, 
where a huge rock, on which he was accustomed to sit 
and gaze at the ocean, is still called '* Bishop Berkeley's 
Chair." He was a powerful talker, and on one occa- 
sion, it is related in his biography, he yisited Paris and 
called on an eminent savant, whom he engaged in a 
spirited discussion. A few moments after he had 
taken his departure the savant fell from his chair, 
dead, completely exhausted by the controversy. Dr. 
Berkeley was a friend of Dean Swift, who intro- 
duced him to " the celebrated Vanessa," but the lady 
received Dr. Berkeley coldly, and after a few visits he 
moved to another part of the country, and never saw 
her again. Great was his surprise when, on her death, 
several years afterward, it was discovered that all her 
money and letters were bequeathed to him. 

Dr. Berkeley and his newly wedded wife arrived in 
Newport during the summer of 1724, and he wrote to 
his friends at home a graphic description of the place, 
which he says is " the largest and most important town 
in America." During this visit the philosopher became 
acquainted with the virtues of ** tar water," and after 
returning to England and being presented with the 
bishopric of Cloyne, he printed many sermons, essays, 
and treatises on different subjects — among others one 
called " Siris," published in 1744, containing strenuous 
advocacy of the virtues of tar water, which he recom- 
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mended as a sure cure for oonsoiaption, small-pox, gout, 
ulcers, dysentery, and many other diseases. 

The receipt for concocting this remedy was " oca 
gallon of water to one quart of tar, stirred with a Sai 
Btick sis minutes, and then covered closely and allowed 
to remain unmoved three days aud nights, then Bkimmed 
and the water poured off and put in a tightly stoppered 
bottle." Half a pint of this decoction was to be drunk 
mormng and evening, on an empty stomach, and the 
bishop declared that in 1741 he had cured twenty fevets 
with tar water, which he considered infinitely " saperior 
to the soapy medicines then in nse." He montions in 
his book "that tar water moderately inspissates with 
its balsamic virtue, and renders mild the thin and sharp 
part of the blood, and that the virtue flowed, like the 
Nile, from a secret and occult cause into innumerable 
cbamiels, couveyiug health and roHef wherever ap- 
plied," and therefore he calls his treatise " Siris, an an- 
cient name for the Nile, which signifies ' chain,' " 

Those were the days when great esperiments were 
being bravely made by the English people, who wen 
willing to try new and strange remedies, and kindly 
adopted inoculation when introduced by a woman to 
her tellow-couDtrymen, and the remedy of Bishop Berke- 
ley, which he likens to a " chain " that winds through 
the system, cleansing every port of it, was as heartily 
adopted OS was inoculation. 

At an}' rate, the American cure, which was originally 
an Indian remedy, proved etficacious in the cose of Mr. 
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AlexjAiler, mnd his wif o had the satistaction d seeing 
him once moi« sdiTelv busied about his uumeioQs aTo- 
cati<Hi& About this time Mrs. Alexander had another 
grandchild added to her flock. This iras Catharine 
LiTingston, or £ittT, as she was called. The child was 
named after the mother of Tan Brugh Livingston. 

New York '' in the forties'" was little moi^ than a 
Tillage in sixe. Its houses weiv^ all clustened together 
h^w Wall Street^ and the most fashionable quarter 
was dose to the fort^ or overlooking the Bowling Green. 
The Broadwaj struggled up the hill to pass in front of 
Trinitr Chuith« and a few of the new houses were being 
built on either side of the stn>et Beyond the church, 
** in the fietdss"" where St Paulas Chapel now stands, 
there was a lai^ wheat-field, and this was considered 
the outskiits of the town. On the east side of Broad- 
way there was a thick wood, in which the boys went 
nutting, and in it the *' Bob Whites ** whistled to their 
mates. Prettr countnr houses were dottsd over the 
rest of the island, and the villages of Greenwich, Chel- 
sea, and Haarlem were in the outlying districts. The 
ancient Dutch windmill still waved its old sail-arms and 
ground the grist for its miller on the high hill that 
still retains the Indian name of '* C-atiemuts." 

The tribes of the Bockaways from Sewan-ha-ka, and 
the HobcJcen-Hackinagh from Wiehawken, were per- 
mitted to visit Mana-ha-ta once a rear^ and were 
aUowed to land in their canoes in the great basin near 
Jjoog Bridge, at the foot of Broad Street The Wilden 
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from the seanside bionght for sale dried chuns Strang 
on sea-grass, salt, dried fish, sheUs, and sand. Tbt 
latter was always in demand, as hons^eepers used k 
to strew their floors with erery morning and pnded 
themselves on the patterns that they would sweep ofcr 
their rooms by the dezterons tarns cl their brooms Tba 
wild men also brought wax, that they had boiled dofvi 
from the bay-berries that grew so plentifully on ti» 
Long Island coast, and this was prized by the "boH^ 
Tronw,** as from it they made their rery best wax cui- 
dles. The Wilden from *' the Jarsies " broogfat cat-tiik 
from the mosqnito-inf ested salt marKheflj and also wiDow 
withes, and oak knots, and from these the sqnaws would 
make baskets, brooms, chaur-seats, mats, etc. The 
tobacco and the clay or copper pipes, made by the Wil- 
den, were particularly esteemed* The former was pie^ 
pared by being rubbed through the hands, and as the 
savages never washed even that part of themselves, the 
tobacco cured by them had, no doubt, as high a flavor 
as that which is now prepared by Spaniards, Ttaliaiw, 
and Hebrews for the consumption of the present 
generation. 

The advent of the Wilden was always eagerly hailed 
by all the children of the place. They came together 
in their large canoes, and proceeded in procession to 
the open space provided for them behind Mr. Phillipse a 
house, which had been kindly set apart for their use by 
that gentleman, when the ancient camping-ground on 
the Strand, by Dr. Kierstede's house, had been required 
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by the builder. The march of the Wilden through the 
town was always preceded by the stately ''Boo/' or 
constable, and they were followed by crowds of eager 
children, who were particularly anxious for their arrival, 
as it was by the squaws that the baskets were made 
which served as badges for the different " companies." 
Each set selected a shape, size, and distinctive color, 
and these important points were always matters of long 
and serious debates, and when the matter was once 
settled and the choice made, each "company" made 
it a point of honor to consider their own selection as 
the handsomest, and were wont to deride and decry 
those of their rivals. 

The rear of Mrs. Alexander's house overlooked the 
Wilden's encampment, and her garden opened on it. 
She was accustomed to visit her neighbors daily and 
exerted herself to civilize them, and as she could talk 
easily to them in their own language, which she had 
learned from them when playing with them in child- 
hood, she was in consequence held in high esteem by 
the Wilden, who, as an especial mark of their favor, 
offered to adopt her into their tribe, and they gave her 
an Indian name by which she was always known among 
them. 

As a leader of a ''company" in girlhood, Mrs. Alex- 
ander had been one of the originators of the "Basket 
Badge," and she had hereditary rights as to selection. 
The peculiarly shaped basket that had been hers was 
now adopted by her eldest children as their uniform, 
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and the squaws were very proud of being allowed to 
work for her. As a child, Polly Spratt had been encour. 
aged by her grandmother to make clothes for the poor 
savages, and to spend her pocket money in baying for 
them small articles of luxury, such as scissors, thimbles, 
needles, etc., which the sipiaws would not have been 
permitted by their men to purchase for themselvea, aa 
they preferred to spend all the cash that their wives 
brought in by their industry, in rom and tobacco. 
Mrs. Alexander was always ready to instruct and em- 
ploy the young girls, and had them taught by her own 
maids to spin in the Gorman fashion on a wheel, instead 
of rolling the flax up and down on the bare thigh, as 
waa the custom among the aborigines of the Northern 
tribes. It is noteworthy that this method of spinning 
was peculiar to the Iroquois ; those to the South, and 
more particularly in Mexico and Coutral America, use 
an upright distaiT when spinning, which they stand 
before them balanced on a saucer, and steady it with 
a whorl of obsidian, precisely like the whorls of the 
same stone that were found by Dr. Scbliemann aniosg 
the remains at Mycena}. 

Mi-s. Alexander's various deeds of kindness to the 
poor Indians, who were being rapidly driven away from 
the towns and exiled from their native homes, were often 
gratefully remembered, and she was called upon to take 
part in one of their numerous ceremonies and receivo 
from them gifts of pottery, embroidered moccasins, 
wampum belts, and dried fruits. Each gift was handed to 
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her with a sort of rastic bow, An3 tho woixis "* To-Hay "" 
(IX) TOO hear?), npon which all the mojubersof the 
tnbe woiald gnmt in chcinisk *=* Fgh ! " This cenesmoDj 
wfes similar to that perfonned at tht^ huige gOToxument 
coandl^ and the Indians would hare coDsidered that 
their gifts woe not nveiTed in tho piv^per spirit if the 
cex\»nonT had been n^^ecteil or omitted, even when 
giving a simple present to an indiridnaL 

Among other wares for which the Indians wore noted, 
irare the cxatess or hasko4ss thai wej>^ indis)>ensable for 
oanyii^ potatoess ojnsters^ fish, etc, and also oertain 
hags or nets, that the WiMen called '^Notas^"* a wonl 
that in their language signified htlljf^ and they gave this 
name to anjthing that was hollow, and that could be 
carried about and used as a x^^eptade. Mfsl Alexan* 
der was ako highly esteemed by her wild friends as 
a great *^m^icine woman,"^ and hex salre for bnms» 
whidi her grandmother had l^oon tanght to px^pane 
by the groat Dr. Kiex^ede. and which is to-day sold 
under his name^ was much sought after, as was also her 
heri> tea and other simple x>?medies. Many a sick 
person was l»v>ught to hex door who nerer left it 
empty-handed, and her qniet sympathy and geneiosity 
probably did as much to effect a cu2>e amcmg the simple 
folks as did the contents of hex herb-clos^^t^ 

!n^ '^ Wilde Manchen** weiv not all as {xtac^ahly in- 
cline and devoted to industrial avcxnlions as wei« 
those of the tribes that lived near Mana-ha-ta. Some 
of those who lived on the northern fxvmtier, went on the 
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diftpla J the results of tfaexr iMktiEes to tiufr ga^ieaat 
bold a ecftderetkce with Idm. Tliii ws 
spectacle for the towiifoIk,iii die Tihiggi 
usually hdd at Bereiswrck, or sone of the isiedix 
towns. It was, howerer, deemed importaot to dhiTv ae 
sarages the power and wealth of New Yock, azki hs r- 
senred strength; therefore a laige nizmber cf fanra 
arrired in the town and landed at the old " GuKxpIaoL^ 
now Canal Street, encampmg on the beach at Ha^^nn 
Htreet. Thej then marched in angle file down the roai 
to the Broadway, and through it to Fort Ge<xge, eacL 
one hideously painted red, in stripes, with the jniee cf 
the blood-root, and with all their trophies di^)laTOi 
on long poles, that they carried over their fihnnMpi^. 
nhnnst every one of them carrying the scalps ci ti-e 
iiiifortnnaie Frenchmen that they had lately per- 
dcTisL 

In September, 1746, Mrs. Alexander lost her Eak 
daughter Anne^ a girl of fourteen. This child had hesi 
a delicate one from birth, and required constant ancSi- 
tion and loving care. It was she who was always nest- 
ling to her mother s side, and when tempted to pky 
with the other children, she would soon come running 
U} the oj>en arms of her mother, io be welcome*! with a 
carwis and the old Dutch greeting, " Bock agen ? " Tte 
I<>SH of this dear child was a bitter sorrow to bodi potr- 
entK, and one from which they were long in recoveiizi^ 

but a great effort had to be made for the sake of the 
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other danghteiB, who were then channing young women, 
sniToanded bj all the beaux of the town. 

The tea-table of the councillor and his wife was now 
filled with the gay young people of the place, instead of 
the wise and troubled politicians who had so often con- 
gregated about Mrs. Alexander and her husband. The 
young ones would gather in the evenings in the large 
parior, where they would sing and dance, or play at 
Basset, Pope Joan, or Brag, while their parents would sit 
in Mrs. Alexander's own room, and enjoy a quiet game 
of whist A rubber was made up eveiy evening for the 
grave councillor, and he and his wife loved nothing so 
well as their game, at which Judge Smith, Philip Liv- 
ingston, and perhaps the governor himself, would take 
a hand. The tables were set with four great silver 
candlesticks, under which the servants had placed the 
counters. These were coins from various nations, 
Carolus, Louis d*Or, Doubloons, etc. ** The children " 
used for their games ivory " fish,*" which in those days 
each family prided themselves upon having manufact- 
ured for them in China. They were always carved and 
engraved with the initials of the owner, and were kept 
in gold-lacquered boxes of quaint design and shape. 
At the elbow of each whist-player was placed a huge 
gold snuff-box, which contained a mixture of green tea 
and tobacco, for which Mrs. Alexander was famous, her 
receipt being known to no one but herself, and always 
compounded under her own eye. 

The advertisements in the papers of the day were 
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quaint and peculiar ; one tiadesniaa states tta 
far sale ''Orange butter good for sKAing 
hair and comhing it i^" All aoitB of 
to be sold ** By Daniel Ebberts Irmg 
Street, alias Petticoat Lane» opposite 31 
And again, " Jost imported in ship Anni 
Captain Peter Crawford a oansidera] 
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Their ISmes to be disposed of hy PhOip Lisit^^y^ 3 
said Master. The said ship will sail for Ajossfeeran 
in three weeks and will take freight and pinonTpTi^ 
And a few jears Liter, "• iwmes MorraT apocfaeeaij \m 
receiredcxdeis to send fifty pounds weight of oUEiaa 
for the nse ci the woonded men. He hopes those w^ 
hare anj <dd linnen to dispose of wiD being it la kx 
shop opposite the Teal Mazket where they shall reeem 
the foU value for the same." 

In the " Xew York Gazette,'' revivel in tfce ** WeeiiT 
Post BoT," July 11, 174rS, is this oiJ efihsion : ~ y^Cr 
ing but a gilde*! introduction could aUme for pririx 
the following lines : 

• Fl£«ae izisext the following ggiTiiiap Copj c4 Vecses w*-^ »: & 
jmng Mj bj her ingenious Lorer : I dj:i\ dribi ^*^ h -wd » 
Terr icceptftble and dirertzng to lone cf jczz Beades : *-*>^ 
will Terr much oblige, 

* Toot corslmnt Reader Ani L^nble 

•To 



<Of all the BaoihT that e*er craad tLe i^*^. 
Or eter was in Long IsbiZiai ; 
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m«r to begin, or vbM put fizsl topnyw 

Is w iz^vHible w the IX^d u> TMe 

mtbotti £BjiBta» don lo the Sobs* in m loo* I^aao. 

Fsi m Jht H«dd is the Nobler IWt, 

There I mvx begin, ukl mi ber Foots depsxt^ 

S^eb loi«^ Hsre« in Lctx bsngs in hex Xeek, 

As does mj tkit Hsrt to i^k. 

Sei^ Jaed bsc^ the Lox from eecb cd« pert 

Mete bsznbTfal stjU. then if eompel'd br Art ; 

Aad Hrdes s Xeck fsrr whiter then the SnoT, 

A £obie Forred, wiih s pexe of ^js 

So khiek : viih anr Jen ths tt^. 

A $Ts;ef Til Look s&d not u» ImU. 

As wvxcsen lued lo prsotic^ of okL 

Her k>fe^ Cheecks, luixed vith s lifelr ledd, 

Adli s sev Gnee to the nobler I^tft. 

Her ^in so vhite« so bsatiiful snd fue, 

ICnh sziT ssshftstei' bsj cocapsre : 

Dsziple rjiirg in her Clieeks so sveste. 

lbs: when Fm in her ^^eee2c« I sitt mnle. 

H?r =iont so bscthrfaST. not Isr^ nor ret too smsU ; 

H:xr Cbrs piv>cK>rsl:o^^l. coapleoAs it slL 

A cbsrr.i'^jr TTsste* snoJT s!oce to niove 

A Hsrs of Als=is£% to vbs: he nil Lofe : 

Her IotvIt Ckrrisce« snd so centeel sn Azi\ 

Geiss Be s R:tI«s snoff I fiesr : 

Ose slz^dj I sa sssnnsi of: 

B^t hia FU mm svst viib Seoca sad Seo£L* * 



This is supposed to hare h?eii addressed to Miss 
yexander, who wms accused br manj people of being a 
Itto^tr damsel, and the pKnliar spelling was indio^ 
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tive of the low origin of one of her admiierSy whose it 
tendons she had refused to receiye. Some penon 
have attributed the verses to the pen of William li^iif - 
ston, brother of Yan Brogh Livingston, and afterwsd 
governor of New Jersey, who was said to have been re- 
fused by Miss Alexander. 

Mr. Alexander had not been a member of the gor- 
emor's council of New York for two or three yean, 
although he had continued to serve in New Jeisey. 
Lieutenant-Governor Clarke's reign came to an end 
when, on September 22, 1743, a new English governor 
arrived in the colony. This was Admiral Gboige Qm- 
ton, a well-meaning, bluff sailor, who had nothing of the 
pirate in his composition, as so many of his predeoe88(»8 
had. Admiral Clinton was the son of the last Ead of 
Lincoln, and uncle to the one then living, and he proved 
to be a gentleman of charming manners, somewhat con- 
vivial in his habits, and well-disposed toward his sub- 
jects. But the colonists dreaded their foreign mleis, 
and had learned to evade their decrees, and as the local 
assemblies had discovered their prerogatives by expe- 
rience, the wisest measures of the good-intentioned 
governor met with the most exasperating opposition. 
Governor Clinton soon selected friends from the gen- 
tlemen who received him on his arrival, and one of his 
first letters to the Lords of Trade was dated December 
9, 1746, in which he prays that James Alexander may 
be restored to his place in his majesty's council, and 

further states, " I know of no man in this Province ol 
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grmter mhilities or longer experience in paUic aflEun^** 
and goes on to write, " It will contribote to His Maj- 
eitr s serrice if he shall be pleased to appoint Cadwala- 
der Colden Lientenant-GoTemor of this ProTince«*' 

Vr Alexander was soflering from repeated attacks of 
goiil« thai not eren the highly Taunted tar water conld 
check or alleriate. Bat, notwithstanding^ he continaed 
to attend coort and cooneil chamber with the legnlar- 
ilT and attention to bosiness for which he was noted. 
GoTemor Clinton &TOTCd him with many confidences, 
and insisted on being allowed to make one of the iega< 
lar eTening Tisitois at Mrs. Alexander s whist-table. 
'Bns was an innoTation that the dame hardly liked, as 
she had considered her ei^siings were always to be de- 
To4ed to the politics of the proTince, when not foUy oc- 
cupied with caids. She did not caie for the pieeenoe 
of the chief official, with whom she fancied that all her 
iriends would soon ipmrrel, and she fcazed that they 
would then find some other lallying-place, and that, in 
the words of her intimates^ *' Petticoat Lane would no 
longer lead to the Foil" But GoTomor Clinton was 
not to be withstood, as he had qoanelled. ''in his 
copes'* with Chief-Justice de Lancey, and had dismissed 
lus first friend. Dr. Colden* who, aiming at being piesi- 
dent of the council, as its eldest member, would not 
adrocate some of GoTemcNr ClintonV schemes^ fear- 
ing they would endanger lus promotion and the good 
feeling of his feDow-councillorsw But Mr. Alexander 
willing to be on good terms with the goTemor, as 
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both of them were interesied in the settlemsil of & 
New Jersey boundary lines. This h^ been ft maas 
of dispute between Xew YoA and the New Jersey oat- 
onies for a nmnber ci years. Mr. Alexander bad bea 
one of ft commission to determine the pfoper liae by 
snirey, and now Colonel Morns, Goreznar Clinttai. 
and Mr. AleTander resolTed to bring the qoestxan to i 
speedy determinadcm. To do this, they held maiiT 
secret and anxious consoltationa, and finally, at the pic- 
ticolar request of GoTemor Clintosi, Colonel Macs, 
who was a la^e land-owner in New Jersej, and Iiai 
much at stake, sailed once more for F.ngland, in Iiopa 
that he would be able to lay the state of affiiirs in sidi 
a way bef ose the Lords of Trade as to fasing it ta a 
conclusion. 

At this time there were only two ircHi famaces in this 
part of America. One of them was at Stirling, N'ev 
Jersey, about twelre miles from Morristown. It tib 
owned by Messrs. Alexander and Smith, and had hetXL 
named by them after the House of Stirling, to wLiii 
Mr. Alexander belonged, while the town and cocntj -li 
Morris were called after Colonel Morris, who for eiazt 
years was the sole owner of that large tract of hiL*L 
The other furnace was at Ancram, in the Province of 
Xew York, and it was owned by Mr. Liyingston. wto 
had called the place after one of the estates of the Li?* 
ingston family in Scotland. It now became important 
for these infant industries of the colony to be protected 
by the laws, and the owners were also anixoos to b« 
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permitted to export their iron, and will it be credited 
that this they were not allowed to do under existing 
English regtilations, which always aimed at the sup- 
pression of any growth in the colonies? It was there- 
fore determined to enact if possible such laws and 
regulations as would permit of exporting iron, and also 
allow the manufacturers to dispose of it in the colonies 
to advantage. 

There was a slight earthquake on Mana-ha-ta in 
1747, which shook up the little place and greatly fright- 
ened its inhabitants. The lower classes fancied it was 
a visitation of Providence, owing to the treatment the 
negroes had received. Mrs. Alexander's son William 
wrote to his brother-in-law Van Brugh Livingston : " I 
was very glad yesterday to find that Mama and none of 
the family had heard of the earthquake that we had about 
four o'clock in the morning. I felt it, and it seamed to 
be a violent shock, but lasted a very short time." The 
ladies in New York did not go to the extremes that 
their sisters in London did at about the same time, 
when that place was also visited by earthquakes, which 
seem to have been no more violent than those on Mana- 
ha-ta. The English women (according to Horace Wal- 
pole*8 letters to his friend) prepared for the worse as 
ihey thought they were to be swallowed aUve, and there- 
fore had "grave-clothes " made for themselves, or what 
they called "earthquake-gowns," which they studied to 
make as becoming as possible, and which they donned 

every evening after ten o'clock in order to be ready for 
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emeigencies. A eertain da j was appointed by pc^^ur 
ofHoion when the most tenible quake vas to oobk, bil 
some ladies retiied to the c uunlfi, befiernip &M OPf 
would be safer there tiban m Ixmdon, wJsQe <Am 
stayed in town, piefetiing eompanj in the a iit i rJTS Q ic 
periL It is unfortunate that Mr. Walpole did sux ct 
a desoiption of the erening that was preparad for -via. 
so modi dread, and it passed off witfaont aaj dkBD** 



Another soomge of f erer piefailed dnriog the bus* 
mer of 1717. Mr. Alpxandfr had the socrow at kfr- 
ing br it his promising joong nephew, Dt: WHSbk 
Alexander, the heir to the title of ** Sdiiing,* aad m 
death of the jouz^ man reriTed in the eounciDar s nmiL 
the question ci claiming the title which was e^ zi 
abeyance, and to which, on the death of his Xkeriifnr. Lt 
himself was now heir. The letters frcwn Sooilaz.-! Lfci 
c-jnfinned Lis right to the title, and Lad prTT^ii l^ 
desoei^t from John of Gogar. anl showi^ tK^t be wii 
*' eldest male heir holdi^^T the name and title erf Akx- 
ander.'" It now became a qn^tstion of reTZTziziZ v« 
Scotland to press the claims, and Mr. Alexaz^der -yn^s- 
mine*! to do so, as soon as he o:>ald disjxfee zi iL* 
weighty p-iiblic and priTate afiairs that j*Tes&cd on iin- 

Just at this time the onlv s^^n of Vr- AlcXki:S£r 
a.^q'i:»iI.te»l Lis f^arents ^ wiih Lis affection fx V« 
Scu-ah Livingston/' tLe sister of Van Brz^rh LiTirtzs^.c 
ani tLe daazbter of Philip, Lorl of the Maror of Lrr- 
ingstoi:. and the joong man reqisesieti Lis fasl^er tr:> 
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Mr. LdviDgston for permission to pay his addresses in 
form. Mr. Liyingston s town house was within a stone's- 
throw of Mr. Alexander's, and the gentlemen met at the 
catd-taUe nearly eyeiy eyening, but the councillor 
deemed it best to write a formal letter on such an im- 
portant occasiony and he therefore sent a oommnnicar 
tion (of which the carefol gentleman kept a copy, that 
is still in the jKKsession of one of his descendants) in 
which he asked Mr. and Mrs. Livingston to allow his 
son to become the husband of Miss Sarah LiTingston. 

The father of the young lady seems to hsTe been well 
prepared for the demand, for he replied without loss of 
time that his " daughter was an obedient, pious, Tirtuous 
young woman,*" and that he and his wife *' know of no 
young gentleman to whom they should prefer before 
Mr. William Alexander to giye their daughter ta" 
These n^otiations took place at the end of February, 
1746, while Mr. Alexander was suffering from one of 
the most severd attacks of gout that he had ever had, 
which incapacitated him for a long time from attending 
to business, and it was a year before the settlements for 
the marriage could be drawn up and all the arrange- 
ments completed. TTilliam Alexander took out his 
license February 29, 174S, and the marriage was per- 
formed with great ceremony on March 1st The wed- 
ding of ''Brother Bill and Sallie Livingston** was 
hardly over, and the bride and groom retumeil from 
the Livingston Manor House, where they passed the 
honeymoon, before a double wedding took place in Mrs. 
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Alexander's family, and at cme blow she lost two of hta 
danghters. Betsey, the eldest, who was jnsl tweatr, 
married John SteTens, a gentleman of fartmie, wbo «s 
the grandson of Lord Xiel Campbell, son of the Drie 
ci Argyle ; and Kitty, a year yom^er, was married to 
Elisha Parker, the son of a gentleman whose oobbIit 
I^aoe adjoined that of Mr. Alexander at Perth Amboy. 
The groom had studied in llr. Alexander's office aod 
was then a practising lawyer. He was thiiteeo yeas 
older than his bride, but the father was extienii^ fond 
ci his former pupil and was pleased to see his ^J^^g**— ■ 
so happily married. She was a charming girl, wixk 
bright, yiTacioiis manners^ and an especial faToote wish 
all the yoong people. The doable ceremony was per 
formed by the rector of Trinity Chorchyand the psdoD 
of the old house were crowded with all the good peopfe 
of the town. Sokj Alexander was now the only chiji 
left at home with her parents. 

Mrs. Alexander was greatly distressed at losing her 
only brother, in the spring of 17:19. John Spratt had 
never married, but had led a gay bachelor life in Xew 
York, where he held the by no means onerous post of 
captain in a military company. He was a man of azi- 
ple means, iuLerited from his father, John Spratt, az^ 
also from Lis grandmother, Mme. de Peyster, and he 
concerned himself but little with commercial or politi- 
cal affairs. His most intimate friend was Richard Ash- 
field, who married Miss Isabella Morris, and to the 
three youngest children of his friends Mr. Spratt left in 
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his will " all rights in the estates of Mme. de Pejster/' 
his grandmother. We have no means of knowing why 
this money was diverted from the children of his sister, 
Mrs. Alexander ; bat it is more than probable that he 
had given them large sums of money when eaoh one 
married, and the kind old bachelor desired to place the 
children of his friends in an independent position, as 
they were by no means wealthy. 

Grandchildren were now plentiful in the family of 
Mrs. Alexander, but she was none the less pleased when 
a daughter was bom to her son William. The birth of 
this child was alluded to in the following playful words 
by Robert Livingston, who wrote to his brother-in-law, 
William Alexander, from Kingston, May 28, 1749, on 
the arrival of his eldest daughter, Mary Alexander, 
named after her father's mother : ^'I congratulate you 
on the increase of your family, and hope in the future 
my sister will beget a more masculine kind, and not 
spoil the family with such Lilliputians as your daugh- 
ter." 

The FiUglish officials in America never lost an oppor- 
tunity of asserting their superiority to the colonists and 
displaying their power over them, from the governor 
down to the lowest person who held a commission from 
the English government. None were more arn^ant 
than the army and navy officers. The former expected 
free quarters, and to bo served with every luxury where- 
ever they went, and the colonists were now smarting 

from the treatment that they had lately received from 
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theFngtwh genenlin eaamuaidaff tiie toBOBk a. 3^ 
Yoik, who had deouuided that the troops waiia jib 
command shooki xeoore all their nak»ts inxLWity*^ 
Yofk eoloDT, ^th^^fg^ the annjhad beezk ftad i» Jkaiis- 
ka at the entreatj of the New Fnglawl onimrvn. %r p> 
ted their intPTPirtii •gaiiwt enooachiDesklift fiasL CsoflA 
and the Indian tribeaiy incited to var hj tbe iaJiaeiBMsm 
ci the Fientch ookxij. The ritiiftw of X^ev X-sk M^ 
Hered that the e^K&ses fihoold be dismboaai «»^'"r» 
all the cokmies that shared eqnaSj in tLe prsiBeBu 
to be aflbcded by the Fjigfah trwfpm, acki taxB atfv 
oi^t not to fall entird J on one locamj. Ibft gBOtoaL 
pieefied the sabjeet at the point of the svorl. aziai -gaK- 
tered his soldiers where he pleased, treatiBi? &fr 5l- 
bahftantB as if ther were in a stale €4 rebe&i 



<d being pcace^loring sabjeds of the sazne Hibg' j» Linr 
selL TL«Er ni^tter c^zi96>i an oper. rup^iir& !>rCir*faL «aii 
aaser&btT, tLat wisLed to protect tLe izZKrr^iSSx :f u*t 
planiAdon, and the gOTemor, wto s^Jed -wiiL ihit r3L- 
eral in oppressizig the colozSsta. 

Tbe o£5i?eT3 of Lis iLA:^£i^s naTT '■-ere r.-: Irse ar- 
greaeiTe and doicine-rring. If bj ciimcie in-ej ▼•a* 

store ani seize tLe £rs: szryz^. Izstr toiz^ i-tZi 
cair.fe a<?ro36 az;d inorEsrse him inv^ Lis na-^i^rr"* *Ki 
Thej also deman iieti tLat great r^:?p*?:n sLo-ill L«5 piiii 
to them on sea an! slore. an! as e&?L gy ^^A'-Jg ^irio 
entered tLeLarfx-^r mvie nrr-y ani T^iasi^:?:!* n!^*- iL-r -:':•!- 
otists -srere -iail j s^zr^T^iZe*! bj |>ett7 iLJ^alla acii 
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eome, useless demands, and tliej became hourly more 
exasperated against the English government, that did 
nothing to protect its colonists, and expected them to 
contribate largely to her own expensive government, 
tmued the riff-raff of their own adherents into officials 
to govern the colonies, and upheld these men in their 
most unconstitutional and dishonest actions. This was 
not onlv the case in the Xew York colonv. There were 
several others in America that were groaning under op- 
pression and the maladministration of the English gov- 
ernors. Connecticut and Pennsvlvania had their own 
charters and an independent government, and were 
thriving in a way that made all the other colonies dis- 
contented with the existing state of affairs. 

New Jeisey was at the time governed by Colonel 
Morris, who, being a large landed proprietor and having 
great interests at stake, was doing everything in his 
power to advance the growth of the plantation. One of 
his predecessors had been Lord Carteret, the son of the 
gentleman in the naval board of wliich Samuel Pepys 
was secretarv, and about whom the diarist had much 
to say. Governor Carteret had come to the country a 
widower, but he soon married a buxom widow with five 
children, who was considered " a fortune.*' The lady 
who became his wife was Mrs. William Lawrence, one 
of the Smith family of Long Island, and by reason of 
her familv connections and those of her first husband, 
she was a person of considerable imp^^rtance. She was 
a woman of strong character and great determination, 
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and was appointed *' Begeni of the Prarmee dt Set 
Jeraej " during some ci Jjord Cmxteaxi^a freqaees &> 
senoes on official bosiness, and man j of the 
of that time are signed by her as xegenL Tldska 
worthy instance of the cfolj woman wlio erer xvled 
an American colony. 

The granddaoghter cl this lady was Mary Enotly wfe 
married Cdond William Rickete, an officer in hk 
esty's senice, who were liTing in a pretty hooseaiPi 
Amboy. Colonel Bidetts and his famil j paond de 
winter of 1755 in New York, idiere they attfndfd tie 
assemblies^ and were farorites at all the tn> tahks 4f 
the good ladies who led the fashions in the town. Xel 
Bicketts was an intimate friend of MrsL Tan Bru^ li^ 
ingston, and she and her hnsband were aiiKX^ & 
groap of friends who went to bid the oolooel and Ls 
wife farewell at the Whitehall steps when they sLinf^c 
with their little famUy to retam to their hc-Hf* u 
Ambov one bright spring morning, intending to salI i 
their own yacht across the bay. The **' birige^ " 
of the owner flew from the masthead, and the Ipzaz 
skimming over the water ; Mrs. Kicketts was seated b^- 
neath the awning basilv plying her knitting-ne&iles. l«r 
children, under the charge of their nurse, were close be^ 
side her, chatting to the steersman, and her hiisband wv 
stretched on the cushions lazily reading his letters azil 
papers, when suddenly a shot whizzed through the ric- 
ging, aiid all started to their feet in constemali'ie. 
Colonel Bicketts tried to reassure his wife and c^iilir^ 
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by declaring that it must bo an accident, and that the 
sailors of the Frnglish frigate Oreyhound, which they saw 
in the distance, must be practising at a mark, and that 
it could not occur again. As the colonel was speaking, 
a second shot passed through the mainsail and struck 
the nurse, who was holding an infant in her arms, in the 
head, and the woman feU dead at the feet of her horri- 
fied mistress. The boat was at once put about and ran 
up to the Greyhound, and Colonel Bicketts asked the 
officers on board for aid, supposing the occurrence to 
have been accidental To the surprise and indignation 
of the English officer, he was answered with curses, and 
told that he should have shown his respect to his maj- 
esty's ship by lowering his flag when passing it 

This altered the state of affiiirs, and the yacht was 
immediately put about and returned to New York, where 
the high-handed action of Captain Digby was reported 
to the governor. An inquest was held on the body of 
the young woman, and a verdict of wilful murder was 
brought in. The fight was not quite the usual one, and 
only between a colonist who had been wantonly injured 
and an English official, but it was also between two 
branches of the English service, and promised to be a 
stormy one. The colonists took the part of the poor 
young creature who had been murdered in such a 
wanton manner. For some unaccountable reason, the 
governor took the part of Captain Digby, and extended 
his protection to the naval officers, which roused the 
officers of the army to take sides against the governor. 
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The people of New York, who were smartiDg 
the repeated ontiages oommitted by flie oaTBl offioei^ 
from which there seemed to be no escape nor ledm^ 
now broke out into open rebellion. Mobs filled ikt 
streets, and attacked evezy sailor who Yentored to Aam 
himself. The foneral of the nnf ortunate girl wh 
attended by crowds of people of all eiiuatu^ of aodelj. 
The gOYemor was hooted at wheneYer he appeand, 
and it was with difficulty that the tomnlt was lepiO BBBd. 
From the members of the ooondl to the poosest citi- 
zen, all felt that they had been hnmiliated, and wen 
considered as inferiors by the English officers, as tbej 
were called npon to acknowledge the superiuriij of iht 
latter by making a signal of deference to them, on an 
and on land. Another ** stripe " was being added io 
the banner of freedom, although the hanghty En^idi- 
men were too blind or indifferent to see it 

Governor Clinton, writing to the Duke of Bedford 
(Lords of Trade), June 12, 1750, deftly sluis orer 
Captain Digby's outrageous conduct, and excuses him- 
self for not taking action in the matter, as he "con- 
ceives that his commission is not clearly expressed as 
to his authority over the ships of war sent to the col- 
ony." It was pointed out to the governor at the time 
that his jurisdiction extended over the harbor of New 
York, and that it was quite within his province to 
make the rules governing the shipping, and that no 
government regulation had ever been issued regarding 
the salutes to be offered to war- vessels ; that no com* 
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minder of any Tessel, be he English or colonial, had 
any right to sail into the harbor of the town, and pro- 
mulgate a series of roles and r^olations for the goid- 
anoe of its inhabitants, and take their lives if dae 
respect to these arbitrary and nnconstitntional acts was 
not paid. It was proved at the inqaest that the yacht was 
not dose enongh to the ship-of-war to be prepared to 
signal, that the owner's ** birdgee " was flying according 
to law, although the English commander had pleaded 
in extenuation that it was not, and Captain Digby conld 
only allege in his defence that an act of discourtesy 
had been shown to him, as the flag of the yacht had not 
been lowered when passing his vesseL It was proved 
in answer to this statement that, in fact, the yacht was 
not passing the man-of-war, but was far on the other 
aide of the harbor, that the private signal showing her 
to be a yacht was flying in plain sight, and that all 
matters of etiquette had been fulfilled. In spite of the 
English captain having been proved entirely in the 
wrong, not only by wantonly attacking innocent travel- 
lers, but by appearing in court and openly stating 
things that were proved on the testimony of many wit- 
nesses to be false, the governor upheld him, and a 
precedent was created for firing on a private vessel in 
the home harbor at a time of peace. There was already 
much ill-will between the army and navy, and this insult 
to Colonel Bicketts was deeply resented by his fellow- 
officers. The disrespect to Mrs. Ricketts was keenly 
felt by the New York officials, owing to her close oon- 
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DectioQ with the mling powers^ and tiie deaft d k 
innocent girl was deploied bj aD paitiefi. That wm 
no donbt in the minds of anjooe that the oitfn» iac 
been ocHnmitted with delibeialioii, as it was provad w 
the flag of the owner had been reeognisBad br tJiaat a 
board of the war-Tessel, who deiennined to have ^aona 
fan** at the expense of the eolond. This hmifflmw 
incident, which coold haTe been smootfaed o^er tv 
Captain Digb j, if he had chosen to apologise. ixdfcBtt 
of resorting to falsehood to defend HimiW^ iigiBK 
the aggressoTB in the ofiinaos of all parties, csHfC 
that of the goTemor, and of the home gOTemmenL vi» 
seemed pleased at ereiy insult that was fihawm to wt 
colonists. 

Births and deaths now followed each other ^ai& 
startling rapiditj in Mis. Alexander's ianuh-. ae ii 
March of 1751. Elisha Parker died saddenlir. leariar i 
pretty, voui^r, childless widow, who retnrz>e>i Vz- hs 
father s house, where she was wannlT weloQizk€»i br zrs 
old friends. Among the yonng j>eople who w<rre c- 
tracted to 31rs. Alexanders house was an F-^^r^HtV 
ofSoer. a major in the Eojal American Begisieni. -wii? 
arriTed in Xew Toit in 1756. and immcdiatelT ItC it 
loTe with the captivating Tonng widow. 

It was not long before Walter Butherfizrd and * li* 
widow Parker*' resolved to make a match, az^ tiier 
were married in ilrs. Alexander's parlor. December 2L 
175S. The match was a hapj^v one. the prc^cci: w»t % 
sweet, lovable fellow, and thev were a most deroled 
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coiip!:^. Their home was on Broadway^ on the comer 
of Yeeej Street It was a large, handsome house, and 
one of the first to be built " up town.'* 

GoTemment afiisdrs were, as usual, in a turmoil; 
things were going from bad to worse, the goTemor and 
the legislature always at odds. Mr. Alexander, as a 
member of the council, tried to keep peace, but the 
effort was too much for him and brought on constant 
attacks of gout, while the governor became exasperated 
with the contimiacy of his subjects, and wrote to the 
Lords of Trade begging to be recalled. In the mean- 
time he went to Flushing, a pretty town on Long Island, 
to spend the summer, and Mrs. Alexander carried her 
family to Perth Amboy, hoping that the quiet and 
salubrious air would restore her husband s health. 

According to Governor Clinton s request, a new 
governor was appointed for New York, who arrived in 
the colonv on October 7, 1753. This was Sir Dan- 
Ters Osborne, brother-in-law to the Earl of Halifax. 
His wife had just died, and as seems to have been 
the custom in appointing governors to the Province, 
this gentleman was sent to America to console him for 
being a widower. He was in a most melancholy state 
of mind, and arrived in the colonv in no fit condition 
to take up arduous and uncongenial duties. The ex- 
governor and the colonists at once began to pour oom- 
pkints into the ears of Sir Danvers, and the contra- 
dictory reports worried him to desperation, and caused 
him to receive the acclamations of the populace who 
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escorted him to the Stato-house to take the oaths of 
office with a serious tdr. Duriog the long ceremonies of 
the installatiou, the new governor tumod to hia prede- 
cesBOT and expressed hia aympathj' for the bad treat- 
ment he had received from the colonists, although the 
ex-govemor would have found it hard to discover what 
it had been, further than that tho colonists wonld not 
allow themBelves to be impoaed npou past a certfun 
limit. Sir Danvers also was heard to say to Admiral 
Clinton, " It will bo my turn soon to receive onjnst 
criticiBm." 

At the great dinner of welcome given to the new 
governor, he sat hatleas, to the surprise of his hoets, 
hardly returned the greetings and toasts that were 
extended to him on all sides, and retired from the scene 
as early as possible. His conduct was ascribed to th« 
English hauteur from which the colonists had alreaily 
suffered so greatly, and the gentlemen who witnesscil 
his behavior were moat unpleasantly impressed with 
their new ruler's maunors and deportment. Mr. Alex- 
ander on his return from the dinner related all these 
occurrences to hia wife, and expressed his regrets that 
snoh an uncongenial ruler should have been again sent 
by the English government to preside over tho aSairs 
of the colony, that rei^uired so much judgment and 
prudence to control. No one was prepared for the 
tragedy that followed. Mi-. Alexander and Mr. Smith 
were roused very early on the morning of Friday, 
October 12th, by the doorkeeper of the council with a 
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summons to attend at Mr. Murray's house, at which 
place Sir DanTers Osborne had taken np his abode on 
his arrival. All the councillors were huniedlj assem- 
bled, and then conducted to the garden, where the body 
of the unfortunate governor was found hanging from a 
picket of the fence, suspended by his own silk hand- 
kerchiel 

The valet of the unfortunate gentleman testified that 
his master had been melancholy for some time, and that 
he had become worse during the voyage. Before leav- 
ing England he had attempted to cut his throat with a 
nusor, and his friends had insisted on his trying a change 
of scene in hopes of diverting his mind. But the tur- 
moil in which he foresaw that he would be engaged as 
the governor of a contentious body of colonists, drove 
him to despair, with the sad result that he took his own 
life as speedily as possible. 

Mr. Alexander was appointed one of a committee to 
take the depositions attending the facta of his death, 
and he and his associates succeeded bv their exertions 
in having the coroner^s jury bring in a verdict of *' Non 
compos mentis.'* If it had not been for this verdict the 
body would have been refused Christian burial. The 
next step of the councillors was to approach Dr. Bar- 
day, the rector of Trinity Church, and request him to 
conduct the services over the remains of the late gov- 
ernor. Dr. Barclay attended a meeting of the council, 
and respectfully but firmly refused to perform the cere- 
mony, or allow the interment to take place in Trinity 
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ChmdiTard, alleging that the mbrics of the CSmidi 
would not permit him to read the banal serrioe oro a 
suicide. Mr. Smith, one of the co^mcil, thereiqxii 
remarked "that a person who died in a high feTer« 
often not in their right mind, and they were not refoaed 
the Christian rights,*' and as Mr. Smith was a Presbr- 
terian, this miexpected remark of his had more weight 
coming as it did from cme of a different creed, than if 
it had proceeded from a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, and Dr. Barclay, who was only desirous of keep- 
ing within the letter of the law of the mbric, was satis- 
fied to change his opinion, and perform the oereuKHiT. 
The late gOTemor was bnried with great pomp and 
solemnity on the following Sunday, within a week after 
landing in the Proyince. 

The colony of New York had been treated to a 
variety of rulers since the English had taken possession 
of the Dutch Colony. They had had men of dissolute 
character, men who were palpably dishonest, weak and 
incompetent, and had nearly run the gamut of goTem- 
ors endowed with every vice known. They were fortu- 
nately spared the dominion of a madman, who suc- 
ceeded a dipsomaniac in the chief office of the Prov- 
ince. 

Governor Clinton sailed for England in* November, 
and Mr. Smith, who was one of the council, records his 
impressions of liini in the following terms : " In a 
Province given to hospitality, he (Governor Clinton » 

erred bj immuring himself in the fort or retiring to a 
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grotto in the eovBtiT, wliere his time ins €pnt with his 
hottfe sod A little triilii^ <side» who plti^dd billiaids 
with his Iftdj jund lilted on his bounty. He sometimes 
took Bxmej for offices^ and eimi sold the ppt^tsioiis of 
those thst irare menlj mmisterisL He beosme stber* 
wvd gowoor of Greenwidi HofipitsL'* 
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XXII 

The Last of the Dutch Matrons 



Chief- Justice de Luccj as Govemor— Sodal ETeniii^ 

Sodery Library — Cos's Colleg e Dra ddock's ExptStboa-^Gomcwa 
Sturiey — ^WtlliaiD Alexander Appointed Major and Prhrate Secrearr 
to the Governor— The Acafians— The Yoong ntrtners— Sr daris 
Hardy— The Earthquake— Death of Mrs. Uvingstoo— Deafb oi Jams 
Alexander— Major Alexander Saub for England— Lord Stiftag— Oal> 
oi Mrs. Alexander, the Last of the Dutch Matroos. 



THE death of Sir DanTeis Osb(»iie left ji 
that had to be filled by a member of the oanucH 
until snch time as a new appointment could be made jl 
England. There had been considerable riTaliy in thai 
body as to which of its members should be its pRresidezii, 
as that official was the next in rank to the chief, and 
sneceeded him in emergencies like the present. It is 
not necessary now to enter into the dirers disputes of 
the councillors, who were divided into factions. The 
larger number were opposed to Chief -Justice de Jj^acej. 
as the position that he had taken during the rule of 
Cosby was hardly to be forgiven by the men who had 
been injured by the abuse of the power that he then 

had shown. And when Cosby s government came to ml. 
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abmpt end, and right reasserted itself under his suo- 
cessor, and the combatants met as colleagues in the 
council-chamber, it was not to be supposed that har- 
mony would reign among them. Chief- Justice de Lan- 
cey, as presiding officer, now became acting goyemor, 
and although of American birth, was as much at yari- 
ance with his countrymen as any of the Engh'sh gOTem- 
ors had ever been. Dr. Colden, who was next in senior- 
ity, and who had hoped to have the position, retired in 
disgust to his country seat and tried to forget the vexa- 
tious state of political affairs by writing his famous his- 
tory of the Indian nations, and Oovemor de Lancey, 
finding his most outspoken opponent had left the field, 
set himself to goTem the colony to the best of his 
ability. 

During this time of political inaction, the more edu- 
cated people of the colony set themselves to social en- 
joyments, and began to turn their attention to literary 
affiurs. There were one or two societies that met bi- 
weekly and exchanged essays, poems, etc., and distrib- 
uted them among their own members, and Mrs. Alexan- 
der's daughters had for some years held a species of 
" salon,'* at which it was the custom to play at making 
rhymes and amusing verses that related to passing 
events among the young people. One of their princi- 
pal amusements was making conundrums. The parents 
did not disdain to contribute when occasion offered, and 
the rhyming letters of the grave councillor often added 
much to the evening's amusement, as he had the gift of 
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relatizig a stofj in an entertaining n. j, and ecrnH pa 
h into TBEse thai delzacted nnfliing feom its vit or 



Tbe need off a good lifanyy vas greaH j lek, ai iSk 
books sent to tbe oolony bj tbe Sodely for tbe Pro|i»- 
gation of tbe Goqwi bad not been followed bjanjolber 
contnbotioneB^ nor bad an j piansion been made bj Urn 
aocietj or the authorities in New Yofk for di tirilniiin g 
tbe books or adding to their namber. Hie UfacaiT ibit 
file eolonistB bad at first bailed with socfa deli^ bid 
been placed in a room, it is tme, bat no Khtarian bid 
been proiided, and tbe oonToiienoes for di HUfljulk n 
were so inadequate that the public ceased eren to trj 
to get at tbe books^ which finaflj became scatterBd and 
lost, or were stored in inacceasiUe {daces and were bazdlr 
worth searching for, as the j were only cm ooniroreisaL 
doctrinal subjects that were now obsolete. 

One erening Mis. Alexander had a laige gathering of 
her old friends seated aronnd her iea4able. Among 
them was Mr. William Smith, and with biTn she dis- 
cussed the difficulty that she experienced in getting good 
books to read, and proposed that a circnlating lihnzr 
should be started, the subscribers to collect sq&qsh 
money to send to England for all the newest and best 
books, which should be arranged in such a way that the 
members could take them from the libranr at their own 
conrenience. The idea was eagerly hailed by all pres- 
ent, and the gentlemen occupied themselTes during tLe 

rest of the erening in drawing op rules for the librazy , 
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and TfntVing oat lists to be distribnted the following 
morning, in hopes of getting a large subscription. 
Messrs. William Smith, Philip, William, and Robert 
liyingston, John Morin Scott, and William Alexander 
headed the list, with a liberal subscription from each 
(me toward baying the books. The subject was more 
thoroughly discussed evening after evening in Mrs. 
Alexander's parlors, and was gradually laid before the 
pablia 

It was so favorably received by the friends of the 
original members, that subscription books were opened 
and carried (as a matter of courtesy), first to Lieutenant- 
Governor de Lancey, then to the members of the council, 
and, with their oflScial seal set upon the undertaking, 
there was no necessity for persons to be entreated to 
subscribe, for many of the inhabitants of New York 
now implored to be allowed to contribute, and a con- 
siderable sum was raised. 

An institution was now formally organized, and each 
person after being elected a member was called upon 
for a yearly subscription of ten shiUings. The books 
donated by the S. P. 6. were used as a nucleus for the 
library, which in later years received a royal charter 
from Governor Tryon. During the War of Lidepend- 
once the books became scattered ; but when peace was 
restored they were collected, and the association was re- 
organized, and is now known by the name of the Society 
Library. Many of the original shares are stiU held by 

the descendants of the first subscribers. The first trus- 
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tees were James Alexander, his son William 
der, Lieatenant-CrOTemor de Lanoej, John CSuunfaeo^ 
John Watts, William Walton, Benjamin NiooD, Wil- 
iam Smith, Bev. Henry Barclay, and WillijjD Lhiag- 
ston. 

For a number of years the citizens oi New Totk bad 
exerted themselves to found a collegie for the belts 
education of the youth of the colony. The mailer hid 
taken time to arrange, as it gave rise to bitter rdigicHi 
and political disputes. There were not above a 
graduates outside of the medical and clerical 
in the colony, and those had received their diidomaa ii 
England. Philip Livingstcm (who is now knovii ai 
** the signer," from having signed his name to the Dec- 
laration of Independence) had been entered bj faii 
father at the Temple, and he and his brothers, Bobcft^ 
Van Brugh, and William, all graduates of Kn glJRh co^ 
leges, were foremost in promoting the American uni- 
versity. Unfortunately for the enterprise, this family 
were stanch Presbyterians, and the chief support of 
the college was promised by the government and by 
the wardens and vestry of Trinity Church, who had 
come forward in 1752 and offered part of the estate of 
their opulent corporation for the erection of a college 
aud toward its maintenance. "This would naturally 
give," says Mr. Smith, in his relation of the affair, ^ 
Episcopal bias to the views of the college, which 
abborent to the Livingston family." The subject 
disputed for many months, and was finally compromised 
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by the election of Dr. Johnson, an Episcopal minister, 
as first president, and Mr. TMiittlescj, a Presbyterian 
minister, as his assistant, and a Lirge building, to be 
devoted to educational purposes and called " King's 
Ck)ll^e,'' was finally erected on a high bank overlooking 
the Hudson Biver, close to Trinity Church. 

The French had been encroaching on the EngUsh set- 
tlements in Ohio, and in 175^4 the government deter- 
mined to send an expedition against them, under Oeneral 
Braddock. New York and Massachusetts were also 
threatened, and a council was called, at which the gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts was appointed major-general, 
and, on February 2d, opened the northern campaign by 
proceeding to Osw^o. Troops were sent to the colony 
from England, and many of the young men of the dif- 
ferent plantations hastened to enroll themselves in the 
native militia, that was being rapidly organized, or 
else bought commissions in the English regiments. 
General Shirley arrived in New York from Boston, 
about the middle of April, and was received with un- 
wonted hospitality, as he had taken the trouble to 
provide himself with letters of intnxluction to many 
of the principal families, a thing that w:is generally 
omitted bv the British officers, who trusted to their own 
fascinations to make them acceptable and welcome to 
the colonists. 

There was a considerable amount of friction and jeal- 
ousy over the campaign that was just opening, and some 
discussion as to whom the command of the expedition 
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should deYolve upon. The Eastern colonies wished to 
have entire control, while they desired that New T<hI 
should bear the burden of paying for it. CJeneral SUt- 
ley assumed command under these disadyantageoos 
circumstances, and at once appointed Mrs. Alexander's 
son William his private secretary, signing his ochd- 
mission, December 7, 1755, and the young man took 
leave of his wife and mother, and accompanied the 
general on his tour up the Hudson Biver to Albsnj, 
where the troops were being gathered as rapidly as pos- 
sible, so that they might be pushed on to the frontier. 

Mrs. Alexander had not been well for some montfasi 
and her husband and children were anxious about her 
health. She had exerted herself to receive and enter- 
tain General Shirley during his stay in New York, but 
the old hospitality for which she had been famous was 
no longer spontaneous, and the eflfort had left her list- 
less and weak, and so depressed in spirits that Mrs. 
Livingston persuaded her to sail up to the Livingston 
Manor, with her daughter-in-law Sallie and the children, 
and spend the summer there. 

Van Brugh Livingston wrote to his brother-in-law, 
July 9th, saying : " Tour mother is very unwell ; she 
hurt herself the day before yesterday in falling down. 
Your wife has still a pain in her face. Mrs. Livingston 
has a young son." The letter alarmed Major Alexander, 
but his professional duties kept him in Albany, and he 
was obliged to content himself by sending a messenger 

down the river, who was ordered to bring him an immo- 
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dbte Mcoont of his mother's conditicoi. Tan Bro^ 
LiTingstoQ was able in leplv to send a better accooint 
the next daj, and saj, '* Toor mother is better lo-daj, 
but not able to come down stairs. She has no feTer. 
I hope she will soon be well, as she is on the lecoveij. 
Mr. Alexander is at AmboT, wheie the Assembhr is sit- 
ting/* The news of his mother s illness wonied her 
aom, who was deTotedlv attached to her, and it was 
ag^Tated bj the thought that his feuher was neceesa- 
xihr absent on his official bosinees. It was f^aied that 
the fall was caosed by a slight attack of apoplexy, and 
ahhoogh he knew that she was receiving the best of 
eaie, not only from his own wife bat also from his sister, 
3fr& Tan Bmgh LiTingston, who was also at the Hanor, 
his anxietr was not follT allaved until he was aUe 
to rejoin his family, when to his great relief he foond 
his mother better than he had expected, and he per- 
soaded her to return to town with him, and place 
herself under the care of Dr. Farquhar, the family 
physician, after which the major followed his com- 
mander-in-chief to Boston. 

That town was hiU of En^dish regiments^ who were 
bong sent from England to take part in the campaign 
The goTemor^s daughter. Miss Ann Shirley, wrote to 
Mrs. Butherford : '* The young ladies are begirmii^ to 
hold down their heads and locdk melancholT : and indeed 
I do not wonder, for by Friday night we shaVt have a 
bean left Poor Boston! What a falling off! But 
New Toik will fare no better, for the handsome iellowB 
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must all march to the war. Last Sunday I attfiwM 
Miss Shirley (that was) to church, and aooofding io 
custom there were a great many people to lock at the 
bride. Her dress was a yellow Inte string, trimiiiwi 
with silver, with one flounce at the bottom, idiidi ma 
esteemed by everybody to be very genteel, and I 
not a little pleased with it^ as it was in a great 
my taste." 

Major Alexander was forced by his dntiea to tavel 
to Virginia, and while on this expedition he made the 
acquaintance of Captain George Washington, and begn 
a friendship with that great man that only ended wiA 
life. Daring the winter of 1755 the inhabitants el Nev 
York were racked with news of war, rapine, and nnir- 
der from every quarter. On the Virginia border the 
Indians and French were only held in check by the 
impossibility of carrying on a campaign through the 
deep snows of the mountain-passes. Murders and out- 
rages were the rule on the northern boundaries of New 
York, and there were disturbances at the Livingston 
Manor. James Alexander wrote to bis son-in-law. Van 
Brugh Livingston, in December : " The manner of 
beginning this war must have surprised the nations of 
Europe, as it has the American colonies, but the way 
in which it has been carried on is still more surprising. 
General Braddock was sent over as commander-in-chief, 
and how the ministry came to intrust full powers to 
such a man has perplexed us all — a man of no knowledge, 

civil or military, who by all accounts has spent his life 
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in the most pxvdig^ito mannor, niAiio no pi^tonsions to 
moniss and the kx>$o indtvenoj of his oonrersatioQ 
showed what com|>anT ho ha<l boon acimstomeil to fre- 
quent Ftooi such an officer nothing conld have been 
expedi^ but di^^craoe to the British anus." 

The intelligeuoe of the defeat and death of General 
Bnddock, on JoIt tHh, paialvEeil the eueigies of the 
Northern campaign, which was at the best times in 
a chaotic ccmdition. An exjxxlition had been sent to 
XoTa Scotia^ when> two forts wor%> oaptnred bv the 
Fn^^li^h deet. This might have roassnred the colonists 
had it not lM?en accom^vuiieil bj the most bnxtal outrage 
on the inhabitants — who wore a jvistoral jxvplo, in no- 
wise interoste^l in a war that ha^i Ixvn planned In the 
French cabinets and of which thov worv the unfortunate 
Tictims. In orvior to i>aralvzo the inhabitants of Aca- 
dia, the Enizlish cx>mmando.r» or\loreii that thov should 
be seized on SeptemWr 10. lTrv>. when the men were 
marched on boarvl of the men-of-war. under a strong 
guard* while almc^t all the womon auvl chiKlr^n wore 
left on shore, homeless, friendtoif^. ivnnilo^^. to follow 
their natural proteotois to unknown pi^rts as well as 
thev could. For mouths after this, the jviivrs of Bo«&- 
Ion, New York, rhilailotphia^ auvl other places wore 
filleil with agouizokl ailvortisomonts from husbauvls 
seeking wives, mothers thoir childn»n. and helplo^ss 
people bec^nng for symj^athj and aivl Knglish writ- 
eis hare sought to |villiate aiul excuse this piece of 
needless brutalitj and cruoltv, on the plea of *^ military 
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neoBoakj^ wiflioiit poinftn^ oat tiie ptooC of 

** neoesBhT,*' and the episode adds anodier 1 ill mil in'ii 

totbe yjtgKA flag. 

William Alexander had for some jeazB talseBaii 
part in hia motfaer^s basmeaa^ and tlieir fim bad 
plied tbe eommiaaariat of tiie expedition to ibe S^stt. 
lliia had been done with socfa piompliieaB and deipa&i 
that it was now deiennined to nndertake to fEsap^ » 
troops of the Southern j^^mp^ign jmd to do tins itt 
more thoroi^^y a bosineas partnershq> 
intot, January 14, 1756, between Williain 
Tan ^ng^ lirii^sion, John Erring Jr^ and Ijen 
Monis^ Jr., and the first ordetBieoeiTQd br tiiefiisftWBR 
for supplyin g the expedition agajnwt Niagaim. TUi 
order was giren to the new firm mocfaagunsttbewidies 
of Lientenant-GoTemor de Lanoer, who hoped that hs 
brother, OliTer de LanoeT, would reoeiTe it, and be *r- 
pointed agent. Accordin^y, he bitterly opposed Errisr 
the commission to the roonf: fina. bat his wisibes W3? 
OTermled br General Shirier, who wisely foresaw tijs 
the sQcoess of the expedition largely depended zipan 
the promptness with whidi it reoeired its su^ipHfis . izd 
there was no one in the ookmT who was able to a:* 
this beHc-r tKiin Mrs. Alexander and her partzKis^ wb:> 
ha«i cTt^ exj«enenoe and farflitifs in the bosiziesB. 

Tit oarrea^pcsLience of the yonmg p^artners is fzH -ji 
tlx^ litiaik of ihi> crcat w>ik, and oontemp^zaries pocrs 
cci bow wll sznl Low thcr^niAlT it was c&rrie^i oct. As 
the s&r;>^ time Kkhard Peters, of PLUadelphia, 
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agent lor the Southern department, and thiough him all 
sqiplieB weare f orwaided to Yiiginia. Mis. Alexuider 
took an actixe interest in all these pn^paiations^ and 
sopplied the money to cany them out 

Mr. de Lduioe J was snooeeded as goTemor of the New 
ToriL CokHiT on September % 1755, bot he ccmtinned 
to take an actiTe part in the gOTonmient^ as Sir Charies 
Haidj, the new goTemor, was a man of weak chaiacter, 
who has been called *^ an nnletteied admiraL** He was 
indidait and of conviTial habits, and he wished to draw 
his salaiT and do no work. He was glad to allow 
others to gorem in his stead, if by so doing thej sared 

enjoy the pleasores of the table nndistnrbed by con- 
tending factions. 

The next shock experienced by the citiaens of New 
Toik came from Mother Earth. They were shaken 
from their beds at four o'clock on the morning of No- 
Tembeor 18» 1755. The moon was foil and the sky clear 
and bright, and it was perfectly calm, which seemed to 
add to the fright of the startled people^ who rushed half- 
dad from their houses. Windows rattled, chimneys fell, 
and great fissores were made in the walls of many of the 
hooses. China was cracked and rattled, women screeched 
and fell on their knees^ praying and calliug on Heayen 
for help. Eyeryone ran without knowing where to go, 
and seyeral fires broke out in dififereut parts of the town 
to add to the iri^t and confusion. The houses were of 
two^ or at the utmost three, stories in height, built of 
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wood, and usually at a distance of seTeral feet frameadi 
other, and therefore no very great damage was done to 
the city. The steeples of the chnrches tottezed and 
were thrown out of line, and some of them had subse- 
qnently to be torn down ; but the place was soon pot 
in repair, and only the terror and the fright remained 
impressed on the minds of the inhabitants to recall U> 
them their disagreeable experiences. 

Mrs. Alexander had a great sorrow in the death of 
her life-long friend and companion, Mrs. LdTingstoi 
(Katharine Van Bmgh), a lady, like herself, of Dutch 
descent, and imbued with all the doctrines of the pioneer 
women of Mana-ha-ta. Both ladies despised the nev 
costoms and innovations that had been introduced faj 
the English rulers ; both of them had married Sootcb- 
men of ancient lineage, who were averse to the Han- 
overian dynasty. Their children had twice intermar- 
ried, to the great satisfaction of the mothers, and Mis. 
Alexander mourned for her friend with heartfelt sorrow. 
Her husband wrote to his son-in-law, Van Brogh Liv- 
ingston, February 11, 1756, a letter in which he speaks 
tenderly of the recent loss of his " good mother," and 
continues: "Her very sudden death must have sur- 
prised you all, as it did me. I heartily sympathize with 
you. She was a good woman and a very kind mother. 
Few women that I have ever been acquainted with 
equalled her in sweetness of temper and good sense. 
Whatever chanf]^es her death mav occasion in the familv, 
I hope it will not lessen the union and harmony. Let 
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me nKommeiid tou to see eftch other often, and ccdti- 
Tttte intimjiCT. for, helieve me. the credit, the power, and 
interasts o^ fduoiilies depaid chiefly on this. Interest 
often connects people who jii>e entire strangers, and 
sometimes separates those who have the stpcmgest nat- 
ural ties. Whatever matteis of propertj are to be set- 
tled, the sooner it is done the better, and I hope will be 
satisfactorr to all ccmoemed.*' 

It WHS with a heavr heart that Mrs. Alexander saw 
hex husband leave the hoase morning after morning to 
attend to his professional duties, or the meetings of 
the council. The governor was constantly swayed bad: 
and forth in his opinions, acconling to the views of 
the last person who had had his ear. Grave matters 
weie before the council, upon the decision of which the 
Hves and property of many of the colonists, to say 
nothing of the army in the fields depended, and yet the 
goTemor could hardly be induced to remain sober long 
enough to give a coherent opinion on any subject. Sir 
Charges Hardr would waver and vacillate^ and after 
giving his assent to a measure one day, he would it«cind 
it on the next 

The debates in the council were warm and vexatious^ 
and after them Mr. Alexander would return to his home 
thoroughly exhausted. These agitating scenes culmi- 
nated in a prx>stiating fit of the gout which alarmedhis 
wife^ as she thoi^ht the symptoms were more severe 
than usuaL She contrived to keep him in the house 
for several days, but a summons came from the govern* 
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ihenoe he brought those mortal symptoms that closed his days 
within about a week. His remains are to be interred this even- 
ing in his family Tanlt in Trinity Ghnrch Yard." 

James Alexander had lived for forty-one years in the 
land of his adoption, revered and esteemed by his fellow- 
citizens. From the time that he came to the Province 
nntil his death, he had held high official positions, and 
by his steady application to business, had become a 
large land-owner in the plantation of New Jersey, al- 
though his life was spent on the Island of Mana-ha-tay 
where he was identified with all the best interests of 
the place. It was well known that Mr. Alexander was 
a champion for the rights of the citizens, as his influ- 
ence had been exerted again and again in their behalf, 
when the various governors sent to this country by the 
English ministers tried to enrich themselves and their 
masters at the expense of the colonists. 

The home-life of Mr. Alexander was happy in the 
extreme. He was a devoted husband and father, and 
his keen wit met with a ready response in the bright 
repartee for which his wife was famous, and which made 
their household celebrated for clever sayings, that were 
the theme of island chit-chat, and were always being 
repeated at the tea-tables of those who admired while 
they were not able to emulate. 

Mr. Alexander's last wishes had been that his son 
William should proceed to Scotland and establish his 
daim to the earldom of Stirling, and as General Shirley 
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had received his recall to England, he entreated both 
the wife and mother of Lis friend to take advantage of 
this opportunity, and allow Major Alexander to cross the 
ocean with him. The major was unwilling to leave his 
family when they were in ench grief, but it seemed his 
wisest plan as, by accepting Governor Shirley's invita- 
tion, he woiild be introduced, under the most agree- 
able auspices, to the powerfiil friends that he would 
need in the English Parliament, when the time came to 
present his claims to the earldom. The governor was 
also under some obligations to his billing secretaiy, 
as chaises of malfeasance in office had been brought 
against him, that he was to answer to on his arrival in 
England, and it was most desirable that Major Alex- 
ander should be present at the trial, in order to testify 
in behalf of his old chief. 

It was accordingly arranged that Major Alexander 
should sail for England with Governor Shirley, and he 
took leave of his family with great reluctance. It proved 
fortunate for the es-govemor that he Jiad been able to 
carry his young friend to England with him, as his tes- 
timony, given with the frankness and fervor inherited 
from his father, entirely cleared Governor Shirley from 
the chaises of incompetency and mismanagement that 
had been brought against him, and made him the life- 
long friend of Major Alexander- 

As soon as this important affair had been disposed of, 
Major Alexander proceeded to press his claims to the 
earldom of Stirling, which were presented in Scotland 
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to the proper authorities and duly acknowledged bj 
them as amheutic The original grant had been« '* To 
the eldest male heir bearing the name and arms oi 
Alexaiulerr and as Major Alexander was able to secoie 
the attendance of several old letainers. who had lived 
on his granil^ther s estates^ and who tess^itied to the 
detscent of John of Gogar^ and his relation to the first 
Earl of Stirling^ and established bevond a peradventuie 
that the eldest male heir of the house of Alexander was 
the young American, he therefore triumphantly took his 
place in the Scotch house and voted there with the full 
approlxition and ciHisent of its members. After this 
pubho acknowledgment and ratification ci his claims^ 
Major Alexander assumed the title of sixth Eari of Stir- 
Hmr, Viscv>uut Oana^la^ etc«« and was alwav^ afterward 
addrot^ssed by his proper title, not only by his fellow- 
I^ers« but also by all his Scotch relations^ who cordially 
invited him to their homesk and received and acknowl- 
e^lgeil him as the head of their house. 

On the return of Lorvl Stiriing to London he sat to 
Sir Joshua KeynoKls for his portrait ^which is now in 
Xew York in the pos5*«5sion of his great-grandsou^« in- 
tending the picture as a present for his mother on his 
return to America. But he wns never destined to s^e 
her alive a&:rain. Four vears after the death of her hus- 
band. Mrs^ Alexander had a shar{> attack of pleurisy, 
anvl although attendeii by the best physicians^ she die^l* 
April IS, 17t>«'^, in her old home in Brvvid Street* sur- 
rovmded by her daughters and graxidduklren. 
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The funeral senrioes at Tiinity Chnrdi were rll^**^^ 
by crowds of all daaaee of people, and both the goren- 
ors of New York and New Jeney did hcMior to the 
widow of the oooncillor by signifying their desire to be 
allowed to act as her pall-beaiersy and Mr& aLttmwW 
was laid to rest beside her hnsband and childraiii 
the vault in the yard, dose to the ^KAti^^ip] of Tiiiuty 
Church. 

The last of the Datch matrons passed away <m the 
death of Mrs. Alexander. She had been stanch aad 
tme to the traditions taught her by h^* grandmodia; 
who had been one of the pioneers of Mana-harta. The 
role of the Dutchmen had, it is troe, ended witii the 
retirement of (Governor Stayvesant to his Bowerie, hdL 
their dames had not so easily relaxed their gra^ on Ihe 
reins of social power as their husbands had on the po- 
litical supremacy that thej had wielded, and the ladies 
themselves, and the descendants of Cornelia LobbetGe^ 
Margaret Hardenbroeck, Annekje Jans, Annekje Liock- 
ermans, and Catarina de Booigh held swaj, and thej 
persisted in upholding the cherished Dutch castcHns» 
until after the death of Mrs. Alexander, when the inter- 
marriages of the young people of the colony with per- 
sons of other nationalities infused a new flavor into 
the ethics of the social life of Mana-ha-ta. 
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ITi; inanited by Leisler'a men. 



- Mrs. Peter. See Kinstede, 

llandina 

- Samact. 103 

Mrs. Samuel {born Anna Stay- 

vasant), etnigrated to America 
with her brother, 103, 104. ITS; 
her acaomplishmenta, 104; inter- 
fered in behalf of a Quaker, 1 10 ; 
present at New Year'a festirals, 
131. 132 

family, the, 140. 356. 260 

Beaver Street, 163 

Bedford, the Duke of, 372 

Goienior, 348 

Bedlov. Hr., hia arnral tu M(w 
York, sac ; purobaae of "Bedlow'a 
Island." SSi 

Bedateads, 30, 31. T5 

Boekman, Cornelia (Mrs. Gnyabcfl 
Livingston}. ISS 

Cornelia (Mn. Riolurd Tan 

Dam], 239 
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Beekman, Colonel Henry, teoond 
marriage of. 233 ; on a grand jury, 
340 

Mn. Henry (bom Gertmde 

Van GorUandt), 223, 340 

Jaoobos. marriage of, 229 

Mra Jaoobas (bom £liiabeth 

de PevBter), 239 

William, 37, 38, 108, 138 

Mra. William. See Van de 

Boorgh, Catarina 

famUy, the. 361, 274 

Street. SS, 89 

BelleTille, 102 

Bellerae Hospital. 194 

Bellomont, the Earl of, 342 ; made 
Governor, 201 ; hi« jokloasy of his 
wife, 202 ; shat off his wife from 
social intercourse. 202; a ** re- 
former,*' 202 ; his attempt to raise 
a navy and its bad results, 203 
ft 9eq.; abandoned Captain Kidd 
to his fate, 209; death of, 212; 
coffin-plate of , 212 

Bellomont, Lady, 201, 202 

Benson, Robert, 337 

Berkeley, Bishop, his onre for gout, 
ai8; arrival of. in Newport, ^19; 
hu treatise called Siris, 349, 350 

Bestevaani Killitje, 32, 322 

Betty. ** Topknot," 82 

Beverly, 2ri6 

Beverwyck, 23, 90, 109, 111, 158, 
350; church at, 95; settlement of 
the Schnylers at, 97; settlement 
of Mrs. B<i(^rtus at, 148 

Birth, customs attending, 54 etteq. 

Black Horse Tavern, 310 

Bleecker. family of, 261 

Bleeker, John R., 93 

BI<K!khou«e, Peter MinuitX site of, 6 

Bogart. Henry. SS7 

Bogart's bii«ciiit«, 2G6 

Bogartus, Rev. Everardas, minister 
in the Dutch Church, married 
Annekje Jans, after the death of 
her tirst husband, 20; personality 
and home, 21 ; his death by drown- 
ing, 103 

Mm. Everardot. See Jans, 

Annekje 

Bogartus Farm, 20 

*' Boo," the, r>3 

Bootikins, 347 

Boston, 166. 167, 209, 210, 211, 218, 
965,287,289 



Boston Higaway, 43, 286 

Boudinot, Mr.,238 

Bound Brook, 102 

Bourdet, Mr., 338 

Bouwerie, 23, 1 19, 132 ; of Goremor 

Stuyvesant, 286, 398 
Bowerie, Bossen, 3SSi 
Bower}', the. 219 
Bowling club, the, 80 

Green, 6, 351 

green, the, 80 

BnMldock, Genera], 385^ 938, 389 
Bradford, Governor William, 105 
Bradly, Samuel, 2«3 

Sarah, married to CMtain 

Kidd, 216 

*» Brant," 83 

Bread, 108 

Breakfasts, 73 

Bridge over the Graft, 49 

Strwt, 6, 147 

»* Brief ReUtion of New York, A," 7 

Brinckerhoff, Abram, 101 

Dirck, 101 

(leorgc, 837 

Broai Street, 29, 37, 46, 49, 51, 146, 
l.'V2, l.W, 263, 8:», 345, 851, 397 

Broatlway, 104, 224, 286, 351, 356, 876 

Brock hoist. Captain Anthony, his 
marriaee to a Schrick, 149 

Bronck, Jonas, the widow of, 94 

Brower Street, 29, 35 

Brown, Charles, 108 

Browne, William, 256 

Mrs. William (bom Mary Bar- 
net). 2ri6 

Bunker Hill, 40 

Bunner family, the, 839 

Burgovne, <«eneral, 83 

Buraot, Bishop, 252, 253 

Marv, 256^ 

Thomas, 256 

Governor WCliam, 821, 826, 

340; reception of. 252; courtly 
manners of, 253 ; weeklv tea- 
parties of, 254 ; marria^ of, 255 ; 
reasons for his many friends, 256 ; 
Godfather of Mary Alexander, 
d!2 ; became Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, 270 : his death. 270 

Mra WUliam (bom Mary Van 

Home}, 25.\ 256, 962, 270, 340 

Burton, Mary, 330, 331, SS2, 341, 

Bushwyck, 77 ; new settlen of, 90 
BnttemOk Channel, 101 
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(ban 

CbmpbcIL Lord Hflsl, 866 

Cbnada, im, 9tS, S». SO, 666; 

oooA^oC. 196; title of YimMmt 

CuuOm^ 16S «< wv., 397 
dual Straei. 40^ 366 
OaMkroM. 131 
C^DM Plaee, 3S» 40, 856 ; tide-nil 

fti, 43; old ta^cm aadf bowli«g 

ci«eBfti,80 
Cbpwj Boda, 6. S8, 104, 800 
Gudii»L266 
Ckrdii,8l,83 
Ok^, Pear, 33S, 341 
GNrpwy, GSbrid, 50, 51 
CMJgeC, Garemor, i im liige of, 366^ 

370 

ICiiL, 300, 370 

GktiemiitB, 90, 43; windmill oo. 43, 

S51;biiildiBgoftbeN4 

Insonuiee Oompany Bov on, 44 
CktAldlU, 96v ISl 
OUtk. can of, 50. 51 
GMid]e,56 

paziaea,55 

Ontre Street, 313 

'*Cluur. BUboD BcrkdeyX*' 349 

Chambera, John, 3M ; foimder of 

bowling clnb, 80 

Mr., 341 

Street, the ** tea-water " pump 

near, 52 
Cbamplain, Lake, 96 
Charlea H, 11, 120 et teg., ITS, ISO, 

18:3 ; in Holland, 97 ei ifq. ; his 

Dutch frienda, 98 
Charlea. voja^ of the, 34 
Chatelaines, ^ 70 
Chatham Street, 348 
Chelsea. 351 

Cherry-tree Harbor, 210 
Children of the first settlers, 76l 

See Companies 
Christ Chorch, Jamaica, 238 
Christening. 54 
Christian names, 10 
ChristT, Ahoe, 257 
Churches, 273 et weq. 
Churchill, John, 118 
City Hall, 194, 258. 276 
Ci^HaU Park, 51, 80, 38& 

Commoo 




Cod, Gbpe. lOi. l:« 
OoUoi, Dr. ~ ~ 
381; 




Toiklife hiaddldnmSSS; 



361 

___ ] 

auisty),857 



William 

family, tlM, 961 
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of ^r 



Cokknham, 258,259 

Collect, the, 42, 171^ 230. 9». 96. 

343; windmiD al, 43 ; filled ia Iw 

monicipal sBthorxties, 4:2 ; site oL 

44 

College of XTX, fk aa Mis BB <^ 4: 

demessad aims of, 5; oeai OkM 

Stepbenxen to 

mat of Isads to the 

Rensselaer, 91 ; 

Patroon with, 100 
CoUinson, Peter, 258 
Colombia CoDege, 268 

Comity, 91 

Colre, Admiral, 

137; resagned office, 199 
Common, the, 50, 5L, 80, S3& 

aty Han Pack 
Compsniea, childzcB*s, 230, 266 

327;»3 
Coney Island, 168 
Concere, William, 348 
Conmick Darit, 28 
CottBectacBt, 106» 152, 171, 805, 
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87, 150 ; mimriage of, 151 ; aip- 
tAined a company raised br him- 
Mlf, 160; made Mayor of New 
York, 198; gifU of land to the 
city, 108; his beneficence, 195; 
resigned aa ireaaorer of the proT- 
inoe, 264 
De Peyster, Mrs. Abraham (botn 
Margaret Van Ck)rtlandt), 364 

Abraham '' de Jonce,** 264 

CatUina, funeral of, 65, 66 

Cornelia, 87 151,214, 260 

Cornelia. See Clarkson, Mrs. 

Matthew 

Cornelias, 209 

Elizabeth, danghter of Abra- 
ham, 2(t2 

Elizabeth, daughter of Jo- 

hanncH, 229 

Isaac, brother of Johannes, 

151 

Isaac, son of Johannes, 151, 

209 276, 889 

Mrs. Isaac (bom Maria Van 

Balen), 151 

— James Abraham, 889 

— Mrs. James Abraham (bom 
Sarah Reade), 889 

Johannes, 214, 229 ; emitted 

from Holland, 86 ; his marriage to 
Cornelia LubbctA€, 8(> ; connection 
with the government, .S7 ; member 
of the council, 108; choHen to the 
new council, lli8 ; residence of, 150 

Mrs. JobanneH (l)om Cornelia 

Lnbbet.se), 18, 213. 228, 2GG, 21»2, 
S(«5, 867; emi^Tate<l from Hol- 
land, 36; wedding of, 3(> ; children 
of, 37 ; her receipt for making 
caudle, tA) ; rewdence of, 150 ; 
children of, l.">0 et »eq.; her sug- 
geHtion regarding nalt, 161 ; wul 
of, 2fVS ; death of, 268 

Juhanned " de Jonge," mar- 
riage of. 229 ; heir to hii* mother^s 
estate, 269 

Mrs. Johannes (bom Anna 

Si'huvler), 229 

Maria, o7, 2«;9 ; betrothal of, to 

Paulus Schrick, 151 ; her first 
mat rijige. ir)2 ; her houpe, 1.^3 ; her 
marriaiie to John Spratt, l.'>4 ; the 
house in IVince's Graft, l.'V6; her 
opposition to Jacob I^isler. 170 
et ttr'ff. : wisdom of, 181) ; her in- 
terest in the welfare of the colony, 



192; 
197; 



,aj; 



214, 215; 

215; herdnUi,21«; 

her children 

ImumTs ssUte, 216. 217 
De Peyster family, 140, 26U 874 
De Riener, Mar^mretU. 147 
De Trico, GatehoA, 6 
De Vries, Era, mazziage of, to Jaesb 

Van Cortlandt, 33; Toyacetotbe 

New World, 34 ; her daa^tfcz, 80, 

footnote 

Peter Bndolphoa, S3 

Mrs. Peter Rodoliana See 

Hardenbroeck, Mmrgarei 
Digfoy, C^un, 371. 8?S, 373, S74 
DircKsen, Jan, 98 
Director, '' der Grooi,** 95etMeq, 
Dobb*s Ferry. 32S 
Dock, the, 49 
Dominies* Hoeck, 23 
Dongan, Goremor, 146, 181 
Domick, Marcna, 154 
Doughnuts. 55 
Drake, Rodman, 160 
Dress, 69 et 9eq. ; of Dr. Kkntcde, 

24 ; of a bride, 68 ; of <^eiaU, ^9; 

of women, 09, 70 ; richness of, 71 
**Dram, Major," ;«3 
Drummond, Mrs. David (bom Eliia- 

beth Alexander), 249 
Duane Street, 44 
Duer, William Alexander. 262 

familv, the, 339 

Duncan, Thomas, 340 

Dnnlop, Mr., :«7 

Dutch Church, the, IW, 240, 272, 

273. 338. :«9 ; the first church, m 
East India Company, 2, 8, 4. S5, 

108 
language, superseded by the 

Enelish, 1(53 
Duval. John, marriage of, 146 
Mrs. John (born Caty Van Cort- 
landt). See Phillipse, Mrs. Fred- 
erick 
Dyeing, 70, 72 



E^arthenware.. 43 

Earthquakes in New York, SW, 365, 

391 
East Hampton, 141 
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EMt Rirer, 8, 34, 88, S9, 44, 48, 191, 
900 

Ebberts, Daniel, 858 

Edgar familr. the, 340 

EUzabeth, Qaeen, 11, SB 

EUia, John, J5S 

Bfan Street, 441 

Smott, Manr, 870. See Rioketta, 
Mrs. William 

England, Church of, 272, 874 

English, visits of, to the Dutch colo- 
nies, 15 ; their usurpation of Dutch 
territory, 90 ; their attitude tow- 
ard the Dutch, ft^ 105 et tfa., 
115; their expeoition against tne 
Dutch, 120 €i fa. ; litm York ao- 
onired, 1S9; New York surren- 
dered, 137; retaking of New York, 
189; intercourse with them 
avoided by the Dutch in New 
York, 271 rf «<y. 

church-yard, the, 226 

Erring, John, Jr., 390 

Esopus, 118; marriage record! at, 06 

Ezohange, the, 48, 49. 50 

Place, 49, 51, 153, 194 



Fairfield, 72 

Facqnhar, Dr. William, 258. 887 

— Mrs. William (bom Jane Col- 
den), 258, 259 

Ftest-days, 131 

Fifth Avenue. 195 

Filipee. See PhilUpae 

Finger-playa, 61 et «y. 

Fire, precautions against, 88 tt 9eq. 

Fireside pastimes, 60 tt uq, 

Fi^Ou 158 ft Mv. 

Fitirov, Hon. Augustus, 286, 287 

** Flatbush, Histor\- of.** 58, 70 

Flattenbarack Uiil, 50, 229 

Flax, 46 

Fleming, Mary, 179 

Flushing, 152, 204, 875 

FIy-boya,838 

FIT 3d[arket, 108, 887, 88a See 
Vlye-Market 

Forrester, Major, 137, 205 

Fort on Mana-ha-ta, 6, 8, 101, 116, 
882-334,861 

the Indians*, on Catiemata, 89^ 

44 



Fort Orange, 4, 111, 148; first voy- 
agers to, 6 ; new settlen at, 90 

Forty-eighth Street. 195 

Franoe, Hag of, planted at head- 
waters of the Hudson, 8 

French, the, in Amtfrioa, 98, 107 et 
pastitH 

French Anna, 840 

Philip, marriage of, 85 

Fromer, Hans, lawsuit of, 16 

Funeral customs, C3 et ftq, 

Fnyok, the. 111 

G 

Gables, 31 

Galk>ws-field, the, 286 

Games, 81 

Gardiner, Captain Lion, his pur- 
chase of land from Indians, 205 ; 
his bravery, 206; arrival of, in 
America, ^X)6; further pnrcbsses 
from Indians, 207 ; his grandson, 
208 et sra. 

Mrs. Lion, 206 

manor, A>7 

Gardiner*s Bay, 206 

Island, 45, 187, 205 

'^ Gasette, the Kew York," 288, 858 

George I., King, 846, 298 

Fort, 856 

Genes, Madame, the napkins of, 109 

Goede vrouw, the, 14, », 84, 52, 74, 
79,139,196; di«saof,70 

Cfoede Vrouw, the ship, 89 

Goelet, Ptoter, 58 

Gogar, John of, 217, 828, 881, 864, 
3l»7 

Gold, sought by the Datch in Amer- 
ica. 102, 108 

Golf, 81 

Gout, 847 et »e^. 

Gouvemenr, Nicholas, marriage of, 
IW 

Mrs. Nicholas, 198. See Leisler, 

Marv 

family, the, 339 

Governor s I^and, 101 

mansion, the, 35, 48, 49 

Graft, the PnnceX 49, 152, 158. 
15«, 213, 216 

Grafton, the Duke of, 286, 287 

Grant, Mrs.. 2:n, 887 

Gravesend, 100 

Greenwich, 822, 883, 850 
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OneDwiob Hospital, 8T9 
Gieienermt. Andrew, muriige 

to Anna Van Bnigb, 'JS 
Greyhound, the, 871 
Ghtwii, Claea, ibepherd. 51 
_ Gueldecland, fimil^-, estate of i 

Van Renudaera in, 8T 

H 



Huae, royal ardUTea id Uie, 81 

nStu, tha Earl ot, 281, 375 

Hall of RecoTdi, the, 40 

£Ulle.dDr, 46,48, SO 

Hala. Franz, portrait of BcT. John 
LiTinintoD bT, 111 

IUItb Maen, 3. T 

Hamilton, Andrew, 304, 306; *p- 
poaranoe at the trial of Zenger, 
806; applanded in New York, 
SOT : tendered a dinner, 808 

Colonel John, ISO, aca, 296 

Mn. John (bom Elizabeth de 

Periter], seH 

Hanover 8<iiiaie, 139, 150, 199 

Hardenbroeok. Margaret, 110, 160, 
161, 198, 3B8; pioneer, 18; mar- 
ried, .13 : Mooont' of, 34 ; her 
death, 36 

Hardy, ffir Charles, Goremor of New 
York, .191, 398 

Hariwn, Franoia. STB, SW, 29T, 301j 
imnpathy of, with the "comt. 
291 ; BQiipeatfld of authorahip at a 
letter to Jamei Alexander, 390 

Hvlem, iiSe, 351 

Hartford, i.-B. 171, 1T6, 176 
Bell Gate, 3N8 
Hempstead. ^T 
Hanry IL, of France, 177 



Horai 



"Hist 

179 



Boboken. 118, 171 

Haokingioh, 41, 361 

Hoekies, 43 

Hogg. Robert, 8.S0, 345 

BoDand. laws of, in the oolonies of 
the New World, 4, 5 ; ictelligenoe 
and reBnoment in, 11 ; oare of the 
aiakandaged in, 83; religioDs tol- 
eranee in, lit ; oolliiation of reg- 
etables in, 1ST 



wden 



oh^ed U 



. , - . - Ilk. foniided, 88 

js of tbe wttleri, 14, 31. 32, 7S 

Hndaon, Uendrick, 2 

Ri»er. I, 3, 8, I*, 30. 36, 39, 40, 

41, 44, 47, B!, 100, lOfl, 111, 114, 
lie, U», 130, 158, 169, 160, 164, 
m, 181, 183. 200, 303, 356, 271, 
arn. aSH. 830, 334. 356, 365, SS6 ; 
base twen diiooTsnd bj 
10, 3 ; lite of the Bogartiu 
farm near, 30; aite of Hr>. Tan 
BrDgh'a farm on, S3: Itit. Van 
Cortlandfa farm on. 32; settle- 
ment at the heod-watera of. 8G tt 
ifl. 

Street, 356 

HuehsDU, the inn-keeper, 330, 331, 

Mary, 381 

Humdrum Club, the, 281, 247 

Hunter. Governor Robert, SIT ; >do- 
ceaaor to Lord Lovelace, 211 ; hll 
visit to tbe manor of Rrnaaelatira- 
wyck. 341,348; visit to tbe IJT- 
ingsttm manor, 244 : pnrchasa at 
land on Raritan Bay, 344, 345; 
death of his wife. 351 ; bia ntiun 
in Bnsland, 351 

Mra. Robert, 3S1 

Huybert, Goody, 109 

Huiberteen, Maeyken, 16 

Huvuk, Jan, 8 

Hyde Anne 320 

cUward. See Coraboiy, Lcri 

I 



Tales of Olden Times," 



Ipbetonga, 48 
Iroqaoia. 354 



HMSschontta, 158 
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fueer. tb«w I<|0 
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IioiBler, J«ob, 197, 108; muriiga 
III, ST \ in oommuid of ft caapany 
kguiub the French, 16? ; an- 
nounced himwlf Governor, 169; 
cut Coloual BajBid into priKm, 
170 ; dotwiablo chir»oter of, 173 ; 
hii diBpate wilb Robert Living- 

eat as GoTamor not oonfirmcd by 
King Williun. IBS; commanded 
tbe mftrriaigo of bii dmnghter, 100 ; 
death by hangitiK, ISl ; his deeds 
not defensible, 1^; thefunilyeB- 
tatesresb>[ed,ie2 

Mrs. Jacoh (bom ElHie JanseD}, 

ST, 168 

Mu7, enforced nuurtiura of, 

190 ; ■eoand marriage of, 1^ 

Lenox Libnry. S8 

laBODixd Street, i4 

Liberty, tbe utatae of, 337 



Lighta in the atrecti, Si 
Liaooln, tbe Earl of, 360 
LindHy-woolaey, 15, TO, 160 



Gilbert. See Guyabort 

Guyibert (or Gilbert), 186 

Mra, Goyibert (bom Cornell* 

Beekman), IffO 

Katharine, 186, 351 

Rot. John, portrait of, 177; hia 

retreat to Hollaiid, 176: muriage 
ollTB; death of, 180 

Mr«. Jobn, 179 

Mary, 177 

Pater Van Brugh, 361, 868, 361. 

370, 384, 388, 393; engsgnnent of, 
326; wedding of, 337; memlier of 
the "Conimitlee of One Hundred," 
338 ; bis uudeCy about Mra Alei- 
ander, 386 387; hia biiiineae m- 
tBrpri«e,3B0 

Mn. Pster Van Brngh (bom 

Mary Aleunder), 325, 338, 370, 
386.387 

Philip, second lord of tbe man- 
or, 328, 3ST, 358, 363, 364, 365 ; 



nase-che 

186: dea 



marriage of, 184; prominenee of 

Livingston Mrs. Pbiliplbom Kath»- 
rine Van Brugh), 351, 385, 8S6; 
mairiage of. 184; handsome dower 
of, 18S; edncatioD of, 185; ma- 
-che«t of, 185; children o 
u, deatb of. 393 
Philip ("the Signer"), son of 
tbe aec<.Dd lord, 38S, 384 

Philip ("Gentleman Phil"), 

granilson of the second lord. 338 

Robert, first lord of the maooi, 

343; ancestors of, 175 ft sm. / 
■ailed to Ne« Netberlands, 180; 
obtained patent of tbe mane 
LivingsMn, 1 81 ; piety of. 
oopablUttes of. 183 ; maniagt 
1 8a ; gave bis son a portion oi 
estate, 187 ; his dispate witb I 
ler, 187; his Tolontary Kiile. 
reoeption U> GoTemor Hui 
•JM; friend of GoTCmot Bui 
356 

Uis. Robert (bom Alida Schny- 

kr), seoond marriage of, 183; ber 
chiidrta by this mamage, 184. 
Bee Van RansaeUer, Mis. Nico- 

"Robert Second," aofi of the 

timt lord, education of, 180; th 
"Lower Manor," 187 

"Robert, Jr.," a oonain o 

"Robert Seoond, "186 

Robert, tbirdlordof tbemknoi 

marriiwe of, 340 ; a letter. S«7 : i 
subscriber to the Erst librmrr. 383 
one of the first trustees of th< 
Ubrary, 884 

Mrs. Robert (bom Mary I^ng), 

240 

8ar»h. 864, 365. 386 

William, 383, S84 

famUy, the, li74. Ml, 839, 840, 

Manor, 71, 181, 1«8. S44, 8SS, 

306, 886, 38T. 388 
Lockcimani, Annckje. SIM ; piotw . 

IS; betrothal and matriueof, 39; 

deatb of, 144. See Van Cbrtludt, 

Mra. Oloff SlephenuD 
Gorett. 33. 150, IBS, 914; mti- 

risce to Haryje Jana. 37; homoiD 

William Street and family hialerf 

of, 37; first marriage, 28; mei "" ~ 

of the ConDOil, 108 
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Micella, Dominie, 68 

Midwife, fint, 8 

MUbome, Jacob, 190 ; haamd, 191 

Ma Jacob. See Ldakr. Maiy 

MiU Street, 263 

Minetta Water, 83, 822 

Minorca, 878, 282, 384 

Minthome, Philip, 837 

Minuit, Peter, porchaae of Mana- 
ha-ta from the Indiana by J5 ; first 
Governor of Mana-ha-ta, 20 ; aoo- 
oessor of, 100 

Moeneminues, 91 

Mohawk reservation, the, 311 

Mohicanehnok River, 2 

Money Pond, 201 

Montaak,201 

Montgomery, Colonel John, Govern- 
or of New York, 2707271, 276, 
277,297 

. County, 258 

Moody, Lady, 109, 110 

Moore, Governor Henry, 15 

John, 276, 837 

Morris, Eaphemia, 285, 286» 287, 288, 
810 

Isabella, 366 

Colonel Lewis, 280, 281, 291, 

807,311,362,369; a friend of Gov- 
ernor Hunter, 244; a friend of 
Govemor Burnet, 254; episode 
with Governor Cosby, 279 ; deliv- 
ered an ** opinion " in ^vor of Gov- 
ernor Van Dam, 283 ; his secret de- 
parture for England, 284-289 ; au- 
thor of articles in the *' Weekly 
Journal,'* 'SkM) ; fruitlessness of his 
appeal to the home government, 
810, 314 ; made Governor of New 
Jersev, 315 

Mrs. Lewis, 2S9 

liowis, Jr., ;;iX), 317, 390 

Robert Hunter, 244 

Morriwuiia, 2S5, 288 

Morristown, Slti 

Mount PK^ksant, 40 

Murrav, Mr., 341. 877 

- — Jamea, 358 




Nemea,818; 
4S; oonviotad or acMfMetsd 
crimes in the city, 890-;k6 

New Amsterdam, the ookmy ^ 
Mana-ha-ta »*^"*^^, 115 

Newanemit, 91 

Newfoundland, 124 

New Hampshire, 270 

Jersey, 102, 181, »«, 245, 2501, 

^ 315, 360. SC8, aai. 370. »!, 

oSdi, o98 

London, 206 

Netherlands, ookmy oC, 9, 14 

25, 100 e< «;9. / flasof,114 
Newport, 349 
Newtown patent, 238 
New YearX 181, 291, 29S, 898 
York, 184, 196, 197 H pauim; 

birth of, 129; desecibed fay a Bos- 

ton lady. 218 ef 9eq. ; itaMpeoi '*ia 

the forties,** 851. fiim Msna ha ts 

and New Amsterdam 
York Hislocioal Society, old fii«. 

bnokei in the pnnnnsiiMin cf, 84 
York State, 91, 121, 1«2, lA 

238,258,885 » ■-.'-. -» 

Niagara, 390 

Nicholson, lientcnsnt-OoivenMr, 167 

NicoU. Benjamin, 884 

Mary, 338 

William, 338 

Mrs. Willism (bom Anna Vsa 

Rensselaer), 338 

NicoUs, Colonel Richard, Governor 
of New York 120, 129. 242 ; at the 
head of the Knglinh invasion, 190 
et seq. ; his anxiety about the sav> 
ages, 134; demanded his recsll 
from the home government, 185 

Ninetieth Street,^ 

Norris. Captain, 288, 289, 307. 308 

B£rs., 808, 310. See Morris. 

Euphemia 

North River. See Hudson River 

Notas, 355 

Nova Scotia, 125, 126, 389 

Nutten Island, purchased, 101 ; bat- 
tle with the Indians on, 118, 119 
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Narwws, the. 119, 190, 288 
N-iMAAu, or Long Island, 101, 109, 

i:i S«< lA>ng Island 
Ncfgagonse, 91 



o 



Ohio, 385 
Oorst, John, 208 

Mrs. John (bom Sarah Bradly), 

married to '^ 
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Osbccw. Sir DaarcnL SiO; ■> 



b*-:a. «i:e of. < 

Pkriir." E:"*hjL SV ; ^MSh of. S?* 
*rfc=.wr . *^ :C4 S^ Akimriifr, 

Walter 
ISsMb: RiTvr. ^ 
P»:iwo. Z'.il* of. \ «» 



IV*ri Sjr?«, :\ iS, IJ*. H*, S43 

Pwrih AsVt. :H\ eilK $05k a«. $!< 
Xi: SSI .i:i^ «*\ sn\ JTMS^T 

- P*wr. 0:i • 3M. ajK, a\\ &ft 

" P«*iL** ft:^:£oaBs.>e of, :Xa 
FVkkva: La3^, 12& :2IS^ ;»t MX 

Pii'AiKFiiuL i«, Avt »,\\ ar. a», 

$«\ £9a .^^ 
r^^llipftf. AaQ«k>e« siaitum of. 35 

Pt^fd^riok. Mcood h3«b«ad of 

V« «* ^«« Woffvi S4: BATTW^ Mn. 
Jo^ DurftL wiiov«d dft t<r:it«r of 
iV«off Tas CVnUadv S\ IVT : <^I- 
dcva ol ;^. Btfgi Sn of tbo ki«(*» 
coaactl 13 Now York. lA^ 

MriL FTv^Mick. Sto lUrlee- 

Vf>Mck. XAmvH 

Mm Fmiarick v^m C^t Vu 



OMdu»it\ her maitiico-. 146 ; ni- 
«ureo of. l^ : b«r intenot in iko 
MiiT«i, is^ : hM «BKk»«ne&l of a 
chaxvk. !%)^ 
Phdlxpw; Fftdfrick. ««ait&Knof tk> 
dboTv^ 9nSk c^. »45 ; du«i.ja«k* 
»s tbo iriftl of ihie B<ipnMi^ SK; 

act^n Srfoco tbe ^rwod jgltt. Ml ; 

tx* hc>ciiie for 5£« Ic^tiasi,^ S3id 
Piu^fw;. Sir \Vu':a3i. Ici^ 
P'.AU. JeA^ae. ^^ 
Ptor. KachtfL «S 
PijE«oo«> th<r CTftas dl^: of. 7-1 
PL^JSLi^ U^ ti «r,*. 
Pirw S:r«ev 5i& 
Pictaz>i JotsL S:^ 
P'.xftMx. oT»:«-«4>-l!. ti 
P.v^. AIw: H:f£a.->.-k«o. <SS 
rtTr:o-.'.5ix ovv,«v. ta<, 105 

PotastMi* issrcd-jLCied br the Dsiahk 






Poq;:Jikwf«K. l!» 
P^^wvier-hoa*?. S** l «:* of. 40 
Ptwbnertan Ciurch. ISl. :3k\ S^ 

:*:4 
Priacw. haa^is^ of. S4I 

— Ssrwe^ ses 

l^xxiaco Estf^ac^ oa ihe uw iff 
Jv^acaco «ie PeT««r*a kooie. 9S 

PronxxM. I>iTil ^1 

iViooel I>iTid <xnB<^tMi iff 

l>iTid\ :kS: mamaf* oC 94; 
aai* MajiodT. :?:5 ; ia M4 lo tbt 
Spratt <«tato. Jltf : pci OBC&er c«»- 
vxir of tbo flfe«n^ S:7: i» oh 
delMkPdww aiisMcd. ^R^ ; skaik < 
^K7. :9lft> ; oa a frasd ? vy. $40 

MxiL UaTid. S«* dt - 



— I>aTid. •» of CV:«3CMt D^tU^ 
3S». 587. «:». $« 

— Johtt. :»«, !KT. 3a>. SN> 

— XriL Jc^ ibim K«m Rat^nX 
SfT. Sr-V. Si^ 



iIt of. 3SS 
— Mm$ 

carabili^ 



ol:3&' 
dMSkof. :S4. :X1 
w£vNxaIN4iTS|««||l. 
ol :3S5: chOdraTiC 

<«BlZ^0f 
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296 ; h<Mipitalit7 to Junes Alexan- 
der, 250 ; admitted Gtovemor Bnr- 
net to her honpitalitv, 255 ; aeoond 
marriage of, 261. See Alexander, 
Mrs, James 

Provost, Bishop Samuel, 820 

family, the, 140 

PnbUc Library, the first, 271, 882-884 

Pump, the ''tea-water,'* 52 



Q 



Quakers, perseontion of, by GoTemor 

Stoyvesant, 110 
Queen Anne, 220, 228, 224, 241, 248, 

246 

Elisabeth, 11, 08 

*'Qiiidder," the. See Schuyler, 

Peter 
Qnidder Merchant, the, 205, 208, 200, 

210 
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Raritan Bav, 244 

Raritans, 41 

Beade, Joseph, 830 

Sarah, 839 

Records, the Hall of, 40 

Reddergoed, 87, 124 

Reed, family of, 840 

R^ment, the first, 100 

*♦ Relation, a Brief, of New York,' 

Rensselaer County, 91 

Renssekerswyck, oolony of, 19, 89 
et ieq., 100, HI, 118, 121, 127, 136, 
167, 179, 181, 182, 183, 198, 241- 
245; first settlement of, 89; site 
of, 91 ; leases to tenants, 02 ; oon- 
ditions to settlers, OS; ohnrohes 
and ministers, 93; rights of the 
directors settled, 112; the aid of 
the oolony songht by Gk>vernor 
Stayvesant, 116, 117. See infra 

manor of, 6, 160, 185; the 

manor house, 71 : disposition of 
the estate after tne death of the 
Patroon Van Rensselaer, 04. See 
supra 

in Holland, 87 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 807 

Rhode Island, 349 

Richards, Stephen, 28 



Richards, Mrs. Stephen (bom Maria 

Van Brugh), 28 
Ricketts, Colonel William, 870, 371, 

873 

— Mrs. William (bom Mary 
Bmott), 870, 371, 878 

** Road, the," 29 
Rookaways, the tribe of, 351 
Rocks, the Great, 2, 47 
Rodenourg, Lucas, marriage of, 22 
Romaine, William, 387 
Rondel, the, 48 
Roosevelt, Cornelius, 837 

James^ 276 

Rosby, Christopher. 211 
Russell, Andrew, 180 
Rutger, Anthony, 339 
Rutgers, Cathanne, 827 

Elsie, 327 

Eva. See Provoost, Mrs. John 

Hermanns, 827, ^SQ 

Mrs. Hermanns (bom Catharine 

Meyers), 829 
Rutherfurd, Mr. Livingston, 236 
Walter, 259, 374 

Mrs. Walter, 374, 887. See 

Alexander, Catharine, and Parker, 
Mrs. Elisha 
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Sachems, Indian, names of, 91 
Sack posset, a, 67 
SagissLwa, 91 
St^t Croix River, 124, 126 

Lawrence River, 92, 124, 126 

Margaret^s, Westminster, 08 

MarxX 144 

Paul's ChapeL 274, 275, 351 

Thomas Island, 200 

Salt, 161. 162 

Samp, 72 

Samp-Mortar Rock, 72 

Sandilands, Robert, 240 

Sandy Hook, 159 

Sapooanichan, 33, 322 

Sassafras wood, bedsteads of, 80 

Saunders, family of, 889 

Schaape Waytie, de, 51, 158 

Schenectady, 20 ; settlement of, 94 

Schliemann, Dr., 354 

Schrick, der Heer Paulns, 149, 152 

Mrs. Paulus (bom Maria Var- 

leth), 148, 149, 151 
Paulas " de Jonge," 173 ; mar- 
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— iMt-JN. lif. :«.\ ac. i?t 
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— It?, sftk i*.\ ja\ 5:^' . »*?* 
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829, 267 : birth of, 155 : hU siater's 
Bible, 288; his death, 866 

Spratt, 3ianr. 155, 218, 217 

Pollv. See Provoost, Mrs. Sam- 

ael, and Alexander, Mrs. James 

Staat famUy, the, 261 

Btadt-Hays, the, 49, 109, 184, 188, 
191 ; fire-backets hung beside, 84 ; 
snoceeded by City Hall, 194 

State Street, o 

Staten Island, 88. 110. 118, 190, 211 

Steendam, , 16:1 

Steenwyck, Gomelias, marriage of, 
147: entertainments at the house 
of. 147 

Mrs. Gomelias, 147 

Btdnwicks, 71 

Stephen III., 97 

Stephenzen, Oloff, marriage of, to 
Annejte Lockermans, 29. See 
Van Cortlandt, Oloff Stephenzen 

Stevens, John, 866 

Mrs. John. See Alexander, 

Blizabeth 

Stirling, the first Barl of, 247, 249, 
269, m, 397. See Alexander, Sir 
William 

the third Earl of, 121, 127, 128 

the fifth Earl of, 205, 247, 828, 

324 

• the sixth E<arl ol See Alexan- 
der, Major William 

New Jersey, 862 

the county of, 177 

the island of, 121, 126. 127. See 

Long Island 

StoneStreet. 29, 80, 85 

StOHtenbnrgh. Isaac, 837 

Strand, the, !», 25, 48, 79, 194, 852 

Stuyyesant, Anna. See Bayard, 
Mrs. Samuel 

Gerardus, 276, 837 

GoTemor Petrus, 170. 172, 242, 

254, 286, 398 ; a friend of WillUm 
Beekman, 87; le^lation of, against 
hoffs running m the street Sj 52, 
100 ; successor of Gtovemor Elieft, 
102; personality and family of, 
103 j gubernatorial mansion, 104 ; 
received a letter from Governor 
Bradford, 105 ; troubles as €U>vem- 
or, 107, 108: hia kind treatment 
of Lady Moody, 110; his harshness 
to the Quakers, 110 ; quarrelled 
with Brant Van Schlechtenhorst, 
111, 112; his provisions against 



invasion, 115, 116; ben»d money 
from Jeremiah Van Rensselaer, 
116 ; his visit to Bensselaerswvck, 
117; his absence when the Duke 
of Tork*s expedition arrived, U.9 ; 
his seizure of Major Forrester, 
127; his retam to New Amster- 
dam, 128 ; the surrender, 129 ; his 
death, 148 ; his epitaph, 144 ; inter- 
ference of, in behalf of Judith Var- 
leth, 171 

Stuyvesantw Mrs. Petrus, persuaded 
her husband to protect Lady 
Moodyj 110 : her bravery, 119 

family, the, 140 

Sunday, observance of, 188 

Surnames. 19 

Swedes, the colony of, 88, 105, 107, 
106 

Swift. Dean, 241. 349 

John, 848 



Tar water as a cure for the gout, 
348,349,850 

Tartar, the, 288, 807 

Teller, Andrew, marriage of, 146 

Mrs. Andrew (bom Sophie Van 

Ck>rtlandt), 145, 146 

Temple, Sir William, 186, 187 

Thimble, the, of Mrs. Kiliaen Van 
Rensselaer, 88 

Tide-mill 43 

Tinton,285 

Tong, Mary, 240 

Walter, 239, 240 

Mrs. Walter (bom Calatyntie 

Van Dam), 289, 240 

" Topknot Betty," 82 

Trade, the Lords of, 203, 209, 277^ 
281. 360, 362. 372. 375 ; sent Lord 
Bellomont to New York, 201 ; 
made William Cosby Governor of 
New York, 278 ; the plan of the 
colonists to make their grievances 
known, 2^ 288 ; the failure of 
the appeal, 310, 311, 314, 315 

Tree, " der ^pwot," 46, 48, 50 

Trico, Catelina de, 6 

Trinity Church, 20, 66, 226, 269, 
272. 273, 274, 329, 351, 366, 377, 
384, 385, 395, 398 

Trouw-Boeck, 23, 29, 68, 152 
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<tf the Tfta RfouMMr mixMra. y4 ; 
G<vT«nKvr Ckf onloue^ UV; gmi« 






Arwk ^. 

•— ^ Jc^ift&&eA, ST : MbninutrMor of 
the MU»e M tht Vtoswm Vaa 

Tab Wca, fVr<T H«nfrn«, 

id. te* IVty Ja&&. £t 
Van W^TiprcMi. Ot-r»«l:n 

KB.i acB of i.b« Kftme &«bd^. CT 

Tftrick. Cmar, S:^ .S4U .^^41 S4& 

TftrkakL OMhar.De, 149 
Mr». OM7«r. 14> 

Mjo'Jk 145 ; aeteiciad i&bituic<( of. 

fftzulT. tb*. 140 

VftrrftT4Aj»«, I>r. Jm»SK titA ctr 

Tc^ptaa^OML -iKtiwSaoM '.sto ABerk» 

l-T tbf IVtjTci;. 1.S7, l.V» 
Voiu D*X&rr.k, 79 rt nr^ 
Terp.aack. Gcilasv. cboMa to ibe 

T<aT&zzKD.\ tvioruim d^ S 

Tirpnuk. :5iX Itt. Sie. S!«v Sn 
Vlyr^ de Snm. 90L 1S5 



Wall Stmt. 4<V. IM. 3S1 SM 
WalpcAtL UoTMMw S64; ^pot«d. Sift. 

S:9a.S4S.a6S 
WaHoa. Willum. $iM 
Wabi|«u&. 41. liH^ 
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Sir rirt«r. S3S 

WMh:xiciwiv. GMvpck. Iftl Sl$t» 

Wubun d'HcrtKano. XS 

VTatoh. tbf^ of Nioolass Vaa 
mAmk. tW* 

" V^MUrm^ rWicv.^ tb^ Iff) 
Wvttak JohB. .^^ 

MrK Robert (bon Xaxt NkKiB)^ 

Wftv, tbe Bs«Mt 1(V4. S 



^ a^ Scham. M. 158 

WMkthcs-, pniainiMi* of tbci 47 
Wc-bSer. AT;M^-ie. li> 

" W^rtW Port-B»^." the. »S 
WrtjafP*. Rreri Jaama. 14> 

W<*t ltta» OrtrrpMjT. :. 4. f . S. H 
;.V :ft, 30. 34. SI' M. «k 90. tt. 
r.4, T."^ :.S\ ::^2; cu-msbmase <i 



WrtCTcbrrtsfT Cf»r.T:tT. SIS 

W^it* H»:i. thft. S.\ liH. li\ 31, 

320. 3iH. 3S4. 3S4, »\ ^fts. 351, 

Whitohai: StTM4. ^ Sft. 2«. 147, 1«1 
Wkit< Stsi«< 44 
WhinJeivT. Rtt Mr , JSR 
W>r.'>«'^k i. 47, 171. SM 
W^^rhu Ink ol $c« GaraiBfT'i 

•• W'JAe Mrt»ci»rti.'" lie. 2. <v. 22 3\ 
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r—*' — r of Gownor^B Uiad 
from, 101 ; tbdr faTCDte fa 
101 ; atcitode ot towanl tlie 

tlcn, 105: iniiriif oC, 11« ; t 

tfcrhing thr Dntfoh tiw lae of the 

prodaeu o€ tbeoonsby, 157, 156; TeOow fever in Se«r TokIe, 237. 91 
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lG1.39(IL2S:£;bia attitnde towaid 

the eoknirta. 168 
SiTOt. ». 27,85, 43. ISa Bee 

also SoQtli William Slseet 
Williama. Boccc \i» 
WilliamMD. Diick, 906 
Mim. Dirck (booi Hadnn Bai- 

tScu.>. AC 
WtBckd StRci. 88 
Wmdmilla. 4S, 45: nw of Uw aib 

for lipiala. 45; the fiat viad. -. , 

aaill. 4S. 851 Tcr&«. ^ 

itimip. GornBor, 908 Mn^ Feter, 801 

ler. Brr. 
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a^l, 356 ; 



134, ISO. 161, 169, IM, 201,300, !07, 

931, 237, 24S, SU, 945, SSb, 2ST, 
S66, S23, 34S, 3S0, 368 ; snownp- 
ment ot, 40; onrtomB of, 73, 74 : 
purohAM of Govemor'a Uluid 
boRi, 101 ; their faroiite brev, 
101 ; attitade of. lonrd the let- 
tlsn, lOS : muuoiea of, 118 ; th«r 
tewming the Dutch tba lue of ths 
prodaotaof the coimtiy, 157, 158; 
-'-"- nnnuftl oomiiig Ut mkcket, 
' e ol the luidi of 
,__ioni,90, 91 

William IX,, Pcicoe of Ocinge, 1ft 
161, W0,2&i;blt kttitada towanl 
the oolonista, 1«6 

Street, aV3T, 35, 43, 150. See 

■lao Sooth WUhain Street 

WilliimB, RiwBr, 109 

WiUiunaoD, Dirok, 206 

Hra. Dink (bom Hachin Bw- 

tienH), we 

Wiackel Street, S6 

WindmilU, 43, 45 ; dm of the auli 
for aiKDali, 45 ; the fint wind- 
roil), 43, 351 

Winthrop, GoTcraor. 806 

Wolley, Rev. Cbulea, quoted, 74 



WoBienof the ■ 



; thdi domeatia 



10; iiiHolluid,lI . 

aaoampliafameDta, 13 ; women in 
the oolonies, 14, 16, IT, Iti et pa»- 



TeUow fever in New York, 337, 2S0 
Yonge, HiB Charlotte N., 308 
Yonken, 3S 

York, Jamea, Dake of, 112, ISO <f 
itq., 164 c( K^., 348,883 



taokaoD Goveri^r CoaW 809; 

SOOjimpriaoamentot 301 ; funona 
trial of, £99, 306 ; the verdict of 
not Koiltj, 306 ; impoitanoa of the 
vetdict, 307 

Hra. Peter, 301 

Zoatberg, the, 80, 100 
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